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ROM that por- 
tion of the plains 
country over 
which my cattle range, 
the elk have disap- 
peared almost as com- 
pletely as the buffalo; 
but in the more remote 
and inaccessible fastnesses 
one or two scattered in- 
dividuals still linger. A 
year ago a couple of cow- 
boys, while on the round up, killed an elk 
near the head of a very long and almost 
dry creek, up which they had gone in 
search of a small bunch of cattle ; and the 
last individual of the species seen on the 

Little Missouri was shot by myself last 
September. 

. An old hunter, who had been under some 
obligations to me, brought me word, shortly 
before the fall round up began, that he 
had come across unmistakable fresh elk 
sign in apiece of wild broken land, some 
thirty miles from my ranch house. My in- 
formant was perfectly trustworthy, and 
was able to describe to me the position of 
the probable haunt of the game with great 
accuracy, and as the chance was too rare a 
one to be lightly thrown aside, I at once 
prepared to start the following morning in 
search of the doomed deer, it being 
more than doubtful whether we would be 
able to strike the trail of the beast fora 
day or two. I took along the ranch wagon, 
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drawn by four shaggy horses, and driven 
by a weather-beaten old plainsman, who had 
been teaming for me during the summer ; 
while I and one of my men, Will Dow, rode 
our hunting horses, I taking old Manitou, 
who for speed, strength, good-tempered 
courage, and downright common sense, 
surpasses any horse I have ever been on. 
There was, of course, no wagon trail for 
us to follow, and as the country was very 
wild and broken, one of the horsemen had 
continually to be riding ahead of the wagon, 
to choose the easiest and most practi- 
cable routes. Even thus, it seemed in- 
credible that the wagon should be able to 
go through and over the incredibly rough 
places that we had to pass, and no man 
less expert than the old California stage 
driver, who was guiding it, could have 
carried a’ four-horse team, or indeed, any 
wheeled vehicie whatsoever, through such 
a country. The day’s march had its 
monotony, varied bythe usual incidents 
and accidents attendant upon plains travel. 
Across some of the steep cafion-like gullies, 
the wagon had to be brought by the help 
of the saddle horses ; all the team pulling 
together ; often the ground being so steep 
as to render it necessary to unharness the 
hauling horses, and slip a rope from the 
end of the pole to the high ground upon 
which the animals could get good footing. 
There was little water, and when we finally 
struck ‘an alkali pool, my own horse got 
mired in trying to reach it to drink. 

We had started very early in the morn- 
ing, and had pushed on at as fast a pace 
as possible, but it was well towards sunset 
before we reached the curious cluster of 
conical red Scoria Buttes, which the old 


1 Mr. Roosevelt commenced this series on ‘* Ranch Life and Game Shooting’? in the March number of Outinc.—We are 
indebted to Messrs, G, P, Putnam’s Sons for the engraving of the elk, reproduced from the author's * Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
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hunter had told us to take as a landmark ; 
and not far from their foot, in a winding 
valley, closed in by low hills, with steep 
sloping sides, we found, as we had expected, 
the three essentials for a camp in the plains 
country—wood, water and grass. There 
were two or three deep spring pools of cool 
clear water; clumps of small scattered 
cotton-wood trees grew along here and 
there through the valley, whose bottom was 


covered with rich grass. <A better spot for 
a camp could not have been imagined, and 
that its beauties had been appreciated by 
others before us was shown by the presence 
of the remains of half a dozen old Indian 
tepees. We had taken no tent with us, 
making our beds under the protection of 
the canvas wagon sheet. Soon after reach- 
ing camp the sun went down, and by the 
time supper was ready, darkness had fallen, 
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The tired horses grazed on the luscious 
grass almost within the circle of the flicker- 
ing fire light, while we sat before the roar- 
ing logs, as the venison steak simmered 
over the hot coals that had been raked out 
to one side. Men living all the time in the 
open air are willing enoughto goto bed early, 
and soon after supper we crept in under the 
heavy blankets, which the chill fall night 
already rendered so comfortable. But 
long after going to bed I lay awake, look- 
ing up at the myriads of stars that were 
shining overhead, with that peculiar and 
intense brilliancy so well known to the 
wanderer over the lonely western plains. 
We were up by the first streak of dawn, 
and were ready to start after the shortest 
preparation. It was a beautiful hunting 
morning—the sun-dogs hung in the red 
dawn, the wind moved gently over the 
crisp brown grass, and the weather had that 
peculiar smoky hazy look so often seen 
about the time of the Indian Summer. We 
moved off along toward the edge of a great 
plateau, and by the time the sun was well 
up had reached the hunting grounds. 
From the jutting shoulder on which we 
stood we looked off far and wide over a 
great stretch of barren brown country, 
broken into countless valleys and ravines, 





which were separated by ridges of low, 
round hills. Although it was early fall, 
the touch of the frost had already changed 
the leaves of the trees, and the sameness 
of the landscape was relieved by the patches 
of vivid color that marked where the thick- 
ets of ash, cherries and wild plums were 
scattered along the hillsides, or where the 
tall cotton-wood trees grew in the bottoms 
of the larger valleys. 

Before long, we, ourselves, came upon 
the fresh sign of large game, finding a 
small muddy pool, at which one or more 
elk had evidently drunk but a day or two 
previous. After this we proceeded with 
great caution, hunting silently and stealthily 
through every locality where we deemed it 
possible that the animals we were in search 
of might befound. Anelk, from his greater 
size, needs, of course, much more cover 
than does a deer, and we expected to find 
our quarry in one of the heavy timber 
coulies. A “coulie,” I may explain, is a 
plains. word, derived from the old-time 
French trappers and hunters, who traversed 
the basins of the upper Missouri and Sas- 
katchewan before the men-of the Anglo- 
Saxon race had penetrated even to their 
borders. The term is used to denote any 
small ravine or side valley, usually up near 
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the head of a creek or water system, through 
which the snow or rain runs at certain sea- 
sons, but which does not contain a regular 
water course. 

Near the base of the great plateau in 
whose neighborhood we were hunting, 
the creeks forked and branched again and 
again, and finally resolved themselves into 
a multitude of deep narrow coulies, in 
many of whose bottoms grew groves of 
cotton-wood trees, which, favored by the 
shelter and moisture, reached a height that 
they rarely attain in the barren plains 
country. The look of the land, and our 
knowledge of the habits of the elk, led us 
to suppose that if we found one of the 
latter at all, we would be most apt to find 
it in one of these timber coulies, nor were 
we disappointed. After some hours of 
patient and fruitless search, mostly con- 
ducted on foot, I rode Manitou up to the 
edge of a deep and narrow defile, in whose 
bottom grew a band or grove of tall trees. 
As I peered over the edge, there was a 
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the air. Although less than a hundred 
yards off, and offering a splendid side shot, 
I yet, for some cause or other, pulled too 
far back on him. Nevertheless, the bullet 
inflicted a fatal wound ; for the moment, 
however, he hardly seemed as if he were 
hurt, but breaking from the long ground- 
covering trot, which is so characteristic a 
gait for this species, and at which he had 
been going, he went off over the hill crest at 
a wild plunging gallop. Mounting old 
Manitou, I scrambled down into the ravine 
at a break-neck pace, then strained up the 
other side, the old fellow going over the 
rough ground at a speed that would be im- 
possible for any horse not well accustomed 
to such country. On reaching the top of 
the crest, the elk was not in sight, and I 
feared I had lost him; with much labor, how- 
ever, we followed his footprints, marked 
by an occasional drop of blood, for a half mile 
or so, till we came to a broader, shallower 
valley, with brushwood thick in its bottom. 
With increasing difficulty, we followed the 
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ELK IN THE SADDLE. 


crash and a scramble in the woods beneath 
me, and immediately afterwards I saw dimly 
through the scanty tree tops the glistening, 
light-colored hide of a great bull elk as he 
gallantly breasted the steep hillside opposite. 
I was off the horse in aminute, and, kneel- 
ing on one knee, waited for him to come 
above the tree tops into plain sight. In 
another moment he stood out on the bare 
hillside over against me, and turning round, 
half faced us, throwing his head up into 


trail that was ever growing fainter, and 
finally found where the great beast, chang- 
ing his pace to a trot, had entered the 
thicket ; and but a few rods within it, close 
to the opposite side, we found the elk him- 
self already stone dead. He was a fine 
large one, in excellent condition, but his 
antlers were small with few points. 

This was an unexpectedly early and suc- 
cessful termination to our hunt, for although, 
from the sign, there must have been one or 
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two other elk about, yet the latter were evi- 
dently much smaller, probably cows, and I 
did not wish to molest them, especially as the 
one we had killed furnished us with all the 
meat that we then needed. Accordingly the 
animal was skinned and cut up, and car- 
ried back on our horses to the wagon, 
by which time it was already late in the 
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afternoon; and early next morning we broke 
camp and started home to the ranch. Itis 
possible that other elk may be killed in our 
neighborhood hereafter, but I doubt this 
myself ; and unless I am mistaken, the bull 
[ shot will be the last of his kind to be shot 
in the immediate vicinity of the ground 
over which our cattle range. 


[To be continued.] 


AT PEACE WITH ALL THE WORLD. 


A THRUSH. 


Wuere the languid lilies dream 

On the bosom of the stream 

Pulsing through the woods of pine, — 

Through the fields a silver line, — 

Pan is playing on his reeds 

Hid among the margin-weeds. 

Pan, — a blithe, brook-loving thrush 

Balancing upon a rush, — 

Sending from his swaying branch 

A melodious avalanche ; 

’ Tis the echo of the chorus 

Sung by satyrs long before ts ; — 

’* Tis the melody that ran 

Through the hollow pipe of Pan, — 

Slipped the fetters of his fingers; — 
Sought yon troubadour with wings: 

Pan is gone ;— his music lingers! 
Hark, the thrush, brown-throated, sings ! 


Frank Dempster Sherman, 
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FROM 1859 TO 1870. the season of 1858, and it will be remem- 
bered that down to one year previous to 
In the last number, I brought the history this, no real yachting organization had 
of what may be called the public yachting been formed, and the Brooklyn club, which, 
—that in the races of the yachts of the properly speaking, was the second organi- 
New York club down to the close of zation formed was of but little importance 
for the first seven years of 
its existence, not being an 
incorporated body until the 
year 1864. Its yachts were 
for the most part open 
cente’ oards, sloop or cat 
rigged, with perhaps a few 
cabin sloops of small size. 
In fact it was not until 
the election of Mr. Jacob 
Voorhis, Jr., as its com- 
modore, which was, I think, 
in 189, that it attained any 
prominence. That gentlc- 
mar, then the owner of the 
schooner yacht Madeleine 
—a man of wealth, anda 
member of the New York 
club —brought with him 
many of the prominent 
yacht owners of that organi- 
zation, and gave to the 
3rooklyn club, on its roll 
at least, a national impor- 
tance. It is a matter of 
doubt, however, whether 
this added any real strength 
toitatall. The allegiance 
Ald | and sympathies of these 
ip | \ men were with the parent 
AERO a club, and a few -years 
| \ | later, they all withdrew 
Le = \ from membership in the 
WTR ROR Voie \ Brooklyn. 
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So then, for some years at least, from 
the date of my last résumé, the history 
of the New York club was practically still 
the history of American yachting. Beside 
the public races at the regular regattas, 
and the private matches, there is a history 
of the sport, which, if the data were obtain- 
able, would be found far more interesting 
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In the first place, none but the compara- 
tively wealthy can own and run a vessel 
kept purely for pleasure sailing, and it is 
difficult to see how a man can expend his 
wealth in sport more profitably to himself, 
his friends, and the community. In the 
equipment and victualing of a yacht, all 
classes of the community receive a share, 
and the intimate friends of the owner re- 
ceive that which is most valuable of all, 
the health-giving exercise and the fresh sea 
air which is its accompaniment, the owner 
himself getting in these ample return for all 
his outlay. 

So, in all these years of which I have 
written, I can picture the splendid fleet, 
getting under-way each fine afternoon of 
the season, from off the Elysian Fields, 
and according as the tide served for a sure 

return in the early 
evening, sailing either 
down the Bay or up 
the Hudson River, the 
club, in those early 
days, being more fort- 
unate than during 
its later years, when, 
on account of the 
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than these, and that is the account of 
the private cruises and the afternoon sail- 
ing; these, after all, constituting the real 
enjoyment of the sport, to which the public 
races are merely incidental. It is these 
that make yachting the very prince of out- 
of-door sports. It is free from all the 
abuses and objections attaching to the turf, 
and must, from the very nature of things, 
always be the sport of gentlemen. 


encroachments of the commerce of the 
port, its afternoon sails must always be 
made.toward Sandy Hook. It was more 
fortunate also in another respect, that then 
it had a regular anchorage, with a club- 
house and landing near by. 

After all, however, the cruises up the 
Sound, the most splendid sheet of water 
for yachting purposes in the world, were 
the chief glory of the yachtsmen. ‘To start 


* First owned by Jacob Voorhis; present owner John R. Dickerson. 
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with a congenial party such as the yacht 
could comfortably accommodate, and go for 
a ten days’ cruise to the eastward. These 
cruises, of course, were as frequent as the 
business engagements of the owner would 
permit, all through the yachting season, and 
long before the date of our last résumé, at 
the end of the summer of 1858, the pen- 
nant of the New York Yacht Club had 
been a common sight in every harbor from 
Glen Cove to Martha’s Vineyard, the yachts- 
men being always welcome visitors, and 
leaving always substantial pecuniary bene- 
fits behind them. 

Continuing the history from the point 
where I left it, I may say that in 1859 
another change was made in the system of 
measurement for allowance of time being 
by area of hull ; length and breadth at the 
water-line only being taken into the ac- 
count, and this method proved so satisfac- 
tory, that it was not changed until 1870, 
when in view of the arrival of the schooner 
Cambria to race for the America’s Cup, 
the rule was changed to the cubical con- 
tents one, which, I think, was the fairest 
for all shapes of vessels, taking all things 
into consideration, of any that the club has 
ever adopted. The annual regatta was 
sailed this year over the old Elysian Fields 
course, and there was nothing particular 
about it except this change in the system of 
measurement from area of canvas to area 
of hull, a great improvement. 

During the annual cruise, this year, on 
the 6th of August, Mr. Bennet matched his 
sloop Rebecca against the schooner feséless 
for $500 a side, to sail from Brenton’s Reef 
Lighthouse, off the harbor of Newport, 
through the Sound to the Throggs Neck 
buoy, a distance of 154 miles. It was a 
very fine race, the wind being strong from 
the southwest, and the Restless, being by 
eighteen tons the larger vessel, beat the 
Rebecca twelve minutes. Two days later, 
August 8, the schooners Favorite and 
ffaze sailed a match at New London, over 
a course 24 miles, and the Favorite won, and 
on August 10, the whole fleet had a race 
at Newport, the course being from off Port 
Adams, to a stake boat anchored sixteen 
miles southwest by south half south from 
the Brenton’s Reef Lightship, and at this 
match, for the first time, two classes of 
sloops as well as two classes of schooners 
sailed. 

The club had a fall regatta, this year, from 
off Owl’s Head around the lightship, and 
at this there were three classes of sloops, 
and two of schooners. The race fixed 
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originally for September 22 failed on that 
day from lack of wind, and was finally sailed 
September 26. 

This seems to have been a yachting year, 
as on October 6 there was a match be- 
tween the schooners Gyfsy (148.94), Havor- 
ite (138), and Zinga (118.7), the course 
being from off Hart Island, to and around 
the buoy off Eaton’s Neck and return, thirty- 
eight miles for $50 each, and the Gypsy 
won. ‘The race was sailed under reefed 
sails, and the Favorite twisted her rudder 
head. 

In 1860 the regular regatta was sailed; 
June 7, and, as in the last race, there were 
three classes of sloops and two of schooners, 
and they went over the old course from off 
the Elysian Fields. On August 2, of this 
year, 1860, the sloops Judia (85.3) and Re- 
becca (76.4) sailed a match twenty miles to 
windward, from Sandy HooR, for $250 a 
side. This was the first race over this 
course, since become historical, and the 
yachts sailed with housed topmasts by 
stipulation, and under jib and mainsail only. 
The /u/ia won by thirteen minutes. 

On the annual cruise, this year, the fleet 
sailed a race at New Bedford, there being, 
as had now become the fashion, three 
classes of sloops and two of schooners, the 
Julia winning the champion prize for 
sloops. 

In 1861, the New York Yacht Club had 
no regatta. This was in consequence of 
the breaking out of the war, but in 1862, 
they went at it again, with three classes of 
sloops, and three of schooners, divided into 
those of 800 square feet of area, from that 
to 1,300 for the second class, and over 
1,300 for the first class of sloops. The 
schooners were up to 1,000 feet for the 
third class, between 1,000 and 1,500 for the 
second, and all over 1,500 feet for the first, 
and in this race the AZaria for the first 
time sailed as a schooner. The race was 
over the old course, as was also that of 
1863, in which year the annual regatta was 
sailed on June 11, and was a handicap, the 
first in the history of the club. It did not 
seem to give much satisfaction, as it was 
not repeated, but I fancy there was too 
much machinery about it, as the allowances 
were graded to fit any wind from a light 
breeze to a gale. It attracted, however, 
an entry of g schooners and 7 sloops, and 
was sailed over the old course. 

June 3, 1864, at the regular regatta, the 
club went back to the old fashion of two 
classes of sloops and two of schooners, 
and they sailed over the old course ; but 
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the next year, on June 8, 1865, was sailed 
the first regular June regatta around the 
light ship from off Owl’s Head, at which 
there was but one class of each rig, one of 
sloops and one of schooners, and they se- 
cured an entry of three of the single- 
masted vessels and six of the schooners. 
From this regatta ladies were excluded, it 
being thought that it would be too uncom- 
fortable for them to go outside of the 
Hook, even in a well-appointed steamer. 
There was a strong breeze, and but three 
of the yachts were timed at the finish. The 
schooner A/agic won here her first race. 
In order to compensate the ladies for their 
exclusion from the committee steamer 
on the day of the regatta, what was 
intended for a grand review was 
arranged for June 13, the place 

selected being the Horseshoe. 

Several similar attempts have 
been made in the history of 
the New York Yacht Club, 
which appears to have 

tried in turn almost 

every description of 

aquatic carnival, 

but all of them 
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fifteen miles to windward from the light 
ship, the stipulation being that the tacks 
should be thirty minutes’ duration, and 
that there should be no restriction as to 
canvas or number of crew, and no allow- 
ance of time. The wind was a fresh sail- 
ing breeze from southeast, and a thick fog 
shut down soon after the start. The A/agic 
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have been more or less failures, the club 
never having taken kindly to reviews. On 
this occasion but thirteen yachts appeared, 
but the affair seemed so satisfactory to the 
committee, that in its report it expresses 
the hope that the review may be repeated 
each year, in which hope it was disappointed, 
for the ladies’ privilege on the club steamer 
was restored to them, and there were no 
more reviews, at least not for many years. 

June 13, 1865, five days later, there was 
a match sailed between the schooners 
Magic and Josephine, for $1,000 a side ; 


got out to the mark all right and made the 
run back successfully. The Josephine failed 
to find the outer mark and lost the race. 

Thus, it will be seen that, from year to 
year, each season brought something new, 
and this year was particularly fruitful of 
novelty, for on September 11, the first race 
ever sailed from Sandy Hook to Cape May 
was started, being a match between Mr. J. 
G. Bennett’s schooner, Henrietta, 230 tons, 
and Mr. George A. Osgood’s schooner, 
Fleetwing, 206.1tons. The Fleetwing won 
by one and a half hours. 


* First owned by Jas. Gordon Bennett; present owner G. P. Upham, Jr., Boston; now altered to a schooner. 
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Mr. Bennett was always ready for these 
matches, and October 16, of this same year, 
1865, he sailed the Henrietta against the 
schooner Palmer, then owned by Mr. R. F. 
Loper. She entered at 194.22 tons, and the 
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Henrietta seems to have been too large for 
her, as she beat her 21 minutes. The 


race was for $500 a side, as was also that 
between the Henrietta and Fleetwing on 
the previous month. 

* Built and owned by C. and R. Poillon ; purchased by W 
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Mr. Bennett made another match with 
the Henrietta this same fall. It was her 
first season, and he seems to have been in- 
clined to race her for all she was worth. 
He wound up the season by sailing her 
against the schooner Restless, for $500 a 
side, the course being from Sands Point to 
the* Bartlett Reef Lightship, off New Lon- 
don, and the Henrietta won by twenty 
minutes. 

The annual regatta of 1866 was sailed, 
June 14, from Owls Head to and around 
the lightship, with the regulation single 
class of sloops and schooners, and nothing 

special occurred. The club seems now 

to have permanently abandoned the 
Elysian Fields course, and to have 
adopted Owls Head as the place of 
start and finish. 
During the cruise, this year, a 
match was sailed betwen the 
schooners Widgeon and Vesta, 
on August 17, the stakes being 
$1,000 a side, and the course 
from off Fort Adams to and 
around the Block Island 
buoy, and return, which 
has come to be known as 
the regular Block Island 
course. This was a 
very close race, and 
the Widgeon won by 
one minute four 
seconds. 
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October 9, 1866, Mr. Bennett sailed the 
Henrietta against the Vesta in a match 
from Sandy Hook to the Cape May Light- 
ship and return. There was a hard gale 
from the eastward, and both yachts were 

. H. Douglass ; present owner Prince Sciarra, Naples, Italy. 














much damaged. The Vesta lost jib- 
boom, and the Henrietta, among other 
troubles, parted forestay, and had to 
lie to, for some hours, repairing 
damages. The Henrietta made the 
run down in gh. 8m., and made the 
entire course in 3oh. 6m., the Vesta 
beating her 56m., and winning the 
stakes which, as usual, were $500 a 
side. 

This was a great year for match 
racing, and these matches were but 
the prelude to the greatest match 
ever sailed by yachts of any 
country, the great gcean race, 
which was started December 
11, 1866. 

Previous to this, however, 
on October 23, the schooners 
flalcyon (121) and Vesta 
(201), sailed a match for 
$250 side, from Sands Point 
to the Bartlett Reef Light- 
ship, the Vesta winning by 
nearly an hour. The Vesta, 
which at this time was owned 
by Mr. Pierre Lorillard, was 
sailed in a match twenty miles 
to windward from the Sandy 
Hook Lightship and return 
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for a piece of plate against ZL’ Hirondelle, 
afterwards the celebrated schooner Daunt- 
fess. She was entered in this race at 262.8 
tons against the Vesta, 201, and as usual, 
size told in her favor, and she won. It 


was L’ Hirondelle’s first season, and she was 
owned by Mr. L. B. Bradford, from whom 
she was afterwards purchased by Mr. 
Bennett. 
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* Original owners: W. Herbert, James E. Smith ; present owner Charles J. Paine, Boston. 
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The great race from Sandy Hook 
across: the ocean to the Needles, Isle 
of Wight, England, was the most remark- 
able contest ever entered into either on 
land or water. That vessels of the size 
of these schooners should cross the ocean 
at any time of year, was considered some- 
what hazardous, but that they should 
cross in the dead of winter, added 
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immensely to the risk. Had they been 
especially prepared for an ocean voyage by 
having their spars reduced before starting, 
it would still have been considered some- 
thing of a feat to have crossed the At- 
lantic in either of them in the month of 
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wonder of the undertaking, and finally, 
the passages made by all three of the 
yachts, all being little, if any, above the 
record made by the best appointed sailing 
packet ships, and below or about the aver- 
age of steamer time in those days, placed 
the crowning glory on the enterprise, and 
I think, therefore, I 4m correct in calling 
this the most remarkable race of any kind 
on record. 

Certainly, it was the most remarkable 
yacht race ever sailed, whether as regards 
the length and nature of the course, the 
season of the year, the amount of money 
involved, or the result, and therefore, | 

think I shall be justified in giving 
amore minute description of this 
race than I have been able to of 


\ any other within the limits of this 


article. For it was this race which 
lifted American yachting to a level 
with any in the world, and placed 
the New York club on an equality 
with the Royal Yacht Squadron 
of Great Britain, 


\ 
\ 
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December, but that they should start with 
racing spars and canvas to go across at 
racing speed, was something which all sea- 
men would have considered imprudent. 
Then, too, the magnitude of the stake 
raced for, $90,00o—a much more impor- 
tant amount then than now—added to the 


As we have seen, American yacht owners 
had been yearly becoming more adventur- 
ous. The old club course had become 
too limited for them, and they had laid out 
a race track, a part of which was on the 
ocean. This had not satisfied them, and 


they had sailed races of hundreds of miles 
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out on the ocean entirely, and on one 
occasion the track of a race had encircled 
Long Island. 

Owners of the New York Yacht Club 
then, far more than now, were practical 
yachtsmen; that is, they sailed or knew how 
to sail, their own craft. Of course, some 


do this even now, but the proportion of - 


experts among the New York Yacht Club 
owners is not, I think, as large as among 
the owners in the Atlantic, or Seawanhaka, 
Corinthian, or the Larchmont Clubs, and 
to go still further down in the scale of im- 
portance, the proportion of experts, that is, 
men who habitually sail the yachts they 
own, is greater in the Jersey City, New 
Jersey, and Knickerbocker Yacht Clubs, 
than in the others I have named. 

In 1866, however, the Brooklyn club was 
but nine years old, the Jersey City but 
eight, the Boston but one, and the Atlantic 
Club just organized. 

Practically, all the yachtsmen of this sec- 
tion belonged to the New York Yacht 
Club, and in those early days, few 
joined it who were not practical 
yachtsmen. This very brilliant feat 
of which I am writing, did much 
to attract to its rolls gentlemen 
from ali the professions of 
life, and the jurist, the 
lawyer, the doctor, the 
merchant, esteemed it 
an honor to belong to 
this famous organi- 
zation, and _ its 
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had been ample time for consideration. 
The probability is, that inasmuch as the two 
gentlemen who first made the match were 
enthusiastic yachtsmen and keen sportsmen, 
they needed no other inspiration than their 
own love of sport, and had no other. I 
give the original agreement verbatim. 
“George and Franklin Osgood bet 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., and others, $30,000 
that the Flectwing can beat the Vesta to 
the Needles,on the coast of England, 
yachts to start from Sandy Hook on the 
second Tuesday in December, 1866, to sail 
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members were nearly doubled within the 
year. 

It is said that this ocean match was orig- 
inally made as an after-dinner inspiration 
over the wine; but although this might have 
been true as to two of the gentlemen engaged 
in it, it certainly was not as to the third, 
for he came in subsequently, and after there 


according to the rules of the New York 
Yacht Club, waiving allowance of time. 
The sails to be carried are mainsail, fore- 
sail, jib, flying jib, jib topsail, fore and main 
gaff topsails, storm staysail and trysail.” 
This shows that in the process of evolu- 
tion, schooners had come to a fore top- 
mast and to a flying jib boom. At first 
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they only had a little stump of a bowsprit 
and a short main topmast—more a flag-staff 
than anything else— on which was hoisted 
a sort of square topsail with a yard on it, 
sent up from the deck flying. The modern 
gaff topsail, now in universal use on fore 
and aft vessels was not introduced until 
some years after the organization of the 
New York Yacht Club. 

To return to my story of this great race, 
in which there is ample material for a his- 
tory by itself, and which the limitations of 
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space forbid my morethan merely glancing 
at. As soon as Mr. Bennett heard of this 
match having been made, he signified his 
desire to take a part in it, and, after some 
consideration, the other gentlemen con- 
sented, an article being added to the agree- 
ment as follows : 


“The yacht Henrietta enters the above 
race, by paying $30,000 subscription 
by members of the New York Yacht Club ; 
any minor points not embraced in the 
above, that cannot be settled by Messrs. 
Osgood, Lorillard and Bennett, shall be de- 
cided as follows: Each shall choose an 
umpire ; the umpires chosen in case of a 
disagreement to choose two others. Twenty 
per cent. of the money to be deposited with 
Mr. Leonard W. Jerome, on the 3d of 
November, the balance to be deposited on 
the first Tuesday in December—play or 
pay. 

Signed by J. G. Bennett, Jr., 
Franklin Osgood, 
George A. Osgood, 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr. 
December 5, 1866.” 


There was a supplementary 
agreement which provided that 
neither yacht was to take a chan- 
nel pilot from this city, and 
that, in addition to the 
sails previously named, 


each yacht might carry a 
square sail. 
agreement 


The third 
provided 
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that each yacht might shift during the race 
everything but ballast, and that the forty- 
eight hour rule should be waived (that is, 
they could trim ship up to the very moment 
of starting). The race to end when the 
lighthouse on the west end of the Isle of 
Wight appears abeam, with the yacht on 
the true channel course, yachts to start on 
Thursday, December 11, at 1 o’clock P.M., 
blow high or low. Boats fo be started by 
H. S. Fearing. 

I have no space to dwell on their pass- 
ages, although the logs of all three are be- 
fore me. We know that they had a fine, 
fair start, and the result shows how won- 
derfully well they were navigated. The 
Henrietta won, having sailed 3,106 miles in 
thirteen days, twenty-one hours, fifty-five 
minutes. ‘The Fleetwing was second, having 
sailed 3,135 miles,in fourteen days,six hours, 
ten minutes. The Vesta (fastest of the 
three) came last, having sailed 3,144 miles 
in fourteen days, six hours, fifty minutes. 
She was the only center-board boat, 
and on the day before their getting 
in with the land, was ahead of both 
of the others; a blunder on the part 
of her navigator in not allowing 
sufficiently for the strength of Run- 
nell’s current, caused her to fall in 
to leeward of the Scilly Islands with 
a southerly wind, and a more cruel 
blunder of her channel 
pilot caused her to run 
past her port in the 
channel and lost her the 
second place, showing W 
once more that “the /\)\ 
race is not always to \) 


the swift.” 


The only accident ~~) 


happened to the F/Veet- _ 
wing, while scudding ee 
before a hard gale, = 
December 19, under a aa 
double-reefed foresail fia sc... 
and fore staysail. At i 


nine o'clock in the 

evening, she took a sea 

aboard which washed six of her crew out 
of the cockpit, and they were lost. The 
boat was then obliged to lay to for five 
hours, under her double-reefed foresail. 

It was in 1867 that the schooner yacht 
Sappho made her first appearance. She 
was built in Brooklyn, by the Poillons, on 
speculation ; a deep keel vessel, with finer 
lines than had been the fashion previous to 
that, and her builders confidently expected 
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* Originally owned by Mr. Pierre Lorillard, and now by Mr, Fred. F. Ayers. 
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that she would prove faster than any 
yacht afloat. She did so prove afterwards, 
but her early career was not promising. 
She sailed her first race off New Lon- 
don, August 7, 1867, a match of thirty- 
five miles for a cup offered by the com- 
modore of the club, in which five sloops 
and seven schooners started. There wasa 
thick fog, and some of the yachts did not 
return until after midnight. The schooner 


£va was the only one that made the race 
inside of the time limit. 
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August 10, of this same year, the Sappho 
was again entered by her builder, Mr. 
Poillon; in a race off Newport, the course 
being from Brenton’s Reef to a stake boat 
anchored about a mile east by north from 
the lighthouse on Sandy Point, Block Island, 
returning to a point off Port Adams, the 
race to be made in eight hours. She came 
in second to the Pa/mer by two minutes 
actual time, and, considering the difference 
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in size, this was a bad beat for the new 
schooner, from which so much had been 
expected. Here are the dimensions of the 
two boats: 

Sappho, 
area, 

Palmer, center-board; 294.2 tons; 2371.9 
feet area. 

1868 was notable as being the year 
when the club established itself at Clifton, 
S. I, and for the first time started its 
annual regatta from there on June 18, 
1868. There were four sloops and eight 
schooners started, and the affair failed 
from lack of wind, and next day only two 
sloops, the Gussie and White Wing, came 
to the line with the schooners Magic, Jdler, 
Silvie and Rambler. As has generally hap- 
pened on days when postponed races have 
been sailed, there was a cracking breeze, 


keel; 274.4 tons; 3146.0 feet 


the White Wing was disabled, and the 
Magic took the schooner prize. A famous 
race was sailed July 15, of this year, be- 
tween the schooners AZagic and Pauline; 
the owner of the Magic betting $3,000 to 
$2,500! the course being the regular one 
around the lightship; the AZagic, 112.5 tons, 
allowing the Pauline, 81.2 tons, seven min- 
utes. ‘They started from an anchorage, as 
was the custom for some years later, and 
the Pauline led her larger competitor all 
the way around the course, and beat her, 
finally, thirty minutes fifteen seconds, 
actual time. This was the worst beating 
the Magic, a wonderfully smart boat, ever 
received, and showed most conclusively 
the uncertainties of yacht racing. The 
wind at the first was variable, but at the 
Hook they got a fresh breeze from south- 
east, at least the Pauline did, and away she 
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went, getting clear out to the lightship be- 
fore the Wagic, inside of the Hook, got the 
breeze at all. 

During the annual cruise, this year, there 
were some fine matches, but nothing 
especially worthy of note. Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard gave a cup at New London. Mr. 
Thomas Durant, at that time owner of the 
schooner /d/er, gave one at Newport, and 
there was an ocean sweepstakes from Clarks 
Point, off New Bedford, twenty miles to sea 
and return, and to be made in five hours. 
Of course, it was not made in that time. 
The Poillons, meanwhile, not having been 
able to secure a purchaser for the Sappho, 
had sent her to England for sale, and 
she sailed a match around the Isle of 
Wight. It was a sweepstakes, £2 
entrance money; the race to be made 
in nine hours. The Sappho entered 
at 310 tons. Cutters were to have 
two thirds of their tonnage added. 
There were no square sails allowed, 
but in fore and aft canvas there was 
no limit. No greater amount 
of time than twenty minutes 
to be allowed in any event. 

Evidently, the big Yankee 
schooner did not frighten 
John Bull to any great ex- 
tent, for the cutter Ozmara 
undertook to sail the Sappho 
on even terms, while, as 
respected English yachts, she 
was to have two-thirds of 
her tonnage added, and was 
to be classed at 275 tons. 
The other yachts were the 
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cutter Condor (215), and the schooners 
Cambria (193) and Aline (212). The Cam- 
érta was owned by Mr. Ashbury, and the 
Alix: vy Mr., now Sir Richard, Sutton, 


who came here last summer with the cutter 
Genesta. The above were the measure- 
ments sailed under, the real measurements 
of the Ozmara and Condor being 165 and 
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129 tons respectively. ‘The allowances was remarkable as having had for prizes 
were: Sappho allows Oimara .co; Condor, cups presented by James G. Bennett, Jr., 
9.12; Aline, 9.12; Cambria,11.55. Oimara, then the vice-commodore of the club. 
allows Condor 6.16; Aline, 6.16; Cambria, When Mr. Bennett first became a member 
8.59. ‘here was a fine breeze northwest, of the New York Yacht Club, there was a 
and the yachts came in: ‘The Camdéria, strong prejudice against him, on the part 
6.17.50; Aline, 6.19.55; Oimara, 6.23.10; of some of the older and more aristocratic 
Condor, 6.25.00; Sappho, 7.58.00. 

The Sappho lost jib boom off Ventnor, 
and about half way over the course. She 
ought not to have started at all. ‘The gen- 
tleman in charge of her, a good navigator 
and thorough business man, was not a 
yacht-racing skipper, and this defeat set- 
tled all chance of selling the yacht, and 
she had to return to this country unsold. 
After her return, she was purchased by Mr. 
W. P. Douglass, recently the vice-commo- 
dore of the New York club, and under 
the direction of the late Captain Robert 
Fish, she was hipped out, and began 
at once a most successful career. 

Marine architects differ in 
opinion as to the value of the 
alteration. The builders of 
the Sappho, to this day, are 
of the opinion that she 
was as fast before as 
after the alteration, 
and that her excess ‘4 


of  sail- carrying / 
power, resulting ff 
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from the hipping, was more than counter- members. He was considered by them a 
balanced by the increased resistance. ‘The sort of parvenu, and it was the influence of 
fact, however, is patent, she was a failure this feeling that ruled his yacht out when 
before, and a grand success after the altera- she had won the race around Long Island 
tion. rather than because she had deviated from 

The autumn regatta of the New York the course by coming through Plum Gut ; 
club for 1868 was sailed September 22,and_ for, as is well known, at certain times of 


* First owner William Voorhis, then Wm. Krebs, next John R. Waller; present owner Joseph P. Earle. 
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the tide, nothing can be gained by 
going through this passage. 

Gradually, however, Mr. Bennett’s 
true sportsmanlike spirit found 
proper recognition in the club, and 
on his return from the great ocean 
race——he having pluckily gone out 
and returned on his yacht —he was 
unanimously elected vice-commo- 
dore, and, as stated, at this regatta 
he presented the prizes. The race 
was over the regular course, but to 
be sailed without time allowance, 
and to be made in seven 
hours. ‘The starters were 
of schooners: Mr. R. F. 
Loper’s Palmer (194.2), 
Mr. E. Dodge’s Silvie 
(106.2), Mr. H. G. Stebbins’ 
Phantom (123.3). Sloops: 
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Mr. John Voorhis’ Addie V. (44.8), Mr. 


William Voorhis’ Gracie (54.5), Mr. Shep- 
pard Homans’ White Wing (53.1), Mr. John 
B. Herreshoff’s Sadie (42.1). I give these 
names and the names of the owners, because 
nearly all these yachts are still in commis- 
sion, all of them, in fact, except the Sz/ve; 
but all have undergone extensive altera- 
tions since that time. The Palmer has 
been rebuilt and raised; the Phantom is, 
I think, about the same as then, except 
that she has each season been overhauled 
and kept in prime condition ; the Addie V. 
and Gracie have been rebuilt and enlarged, 
the present Gracie being nearly twice as 
large as she was then. The White Wing 
has gone through many changes. She was 
sold out of the club, and used down at 
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Greenport, L. I., as a bunker boat. Then, 
in 1878, I think, she was purchased by Mr. 
A. Perry Bilven, extensively repaired and 
rebuilt, and called the Ada, but there being 
some custom house informality about the 
change, she resumed her old name and is 
still running, enrolled in the Brooklyn and 
Hull clubs. The Sadie has been enlarged ; 
a second mast added, and she is now the 
schooner Zofus. In this match for Mr. 
Bennett’s cups, the wind was fresh from 
southeast, and the winners were the 
schooner Phantom and the sloop Addie V. 
At the twenty-third annual regatta—only 
the June matches are enumerated—there 
seems to have been a spar-breaking breeze, 
and the number of lame ducks which limped 
back to the anchorage in the afternoon 
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was considerable. The match was sailed 
June 10, 1869, and the starters were 
five schooners, seven sloops over 25 tons, 
and three sloops under 25 tons. Summing 
up the result, the Phantom carried away 
mainmast head, between the Hook and 
lightship, bound out. Schooner Sz/vze lost 
flying jib-boom, and Pa/mer carried away 
fore topmast. The winners were: schooner 
Idler, sloops Sadie in the first, and White 
Cap in the second class. 

July 10, 1869, there was a match race 
over the regular club course, between Mr. 
James M. Banker’s schooner, Ramdbler 
(164.4), and Mr. Franklin Osgood’s 
schooner Magic (97.17), Mr. Banker bet- 
ting $1,000 to $500 that his boat, without 
time allowance, would win; in which, as 
the result showed, he was slightly mis- 
taken, for the little AZagic led all around 
the course. The start was from an anchor- 
age with a light southerly breeze, which 
freshened after the yachts had passed 
through the Narrows, backing to the south- 
east, and was quite fresh between the 
Hook and lightship, at which mark the 
Magic was a long distance ahead; but as 
most frequently happens, the leading yacht 
lost the wind on drawing in to the Bay on 
the return, and the Ramdéler, retaining the 
ocean breeze, came nearly upwith her; 
then the little boat drew away again and 
went in an easy winner, the Ramdler’s dis- 
comfiture being made more complete by 
her hanging on the rocks off Fort Lafayette 
for two and a half minutes. 

This schooner Rambler was not the 
present schooner of that name, as she was 
not built until 1871. She was built also 
for Mr. James M. Banker, by Mr. E. P. 
Beckwith, at New London, and _after- 
wards sold to Mr. John M. Forbes, and 
by him to the late commodore William 
H. Thomas, who had her very much length- 
ened, in 1876, by Mr. Downing, of South 
Brooklyn. 

There was a race for three cups, this year, 
from New London to Newport, the classes 
being over 120 tons, under 120 tons for 
schooners, and the third cup for all sloops, 
no allowance of time. The wind was mod- 
erate from S. S. W., and the winners were: 
schooners Rambler and Magic, and the 
sloop Gracie. 

August 11, 1°69, there was a race with- 
out allowance of time, over the regular 
Block Island course, for three cups, two 
for schooners and one for sloops. The 
lucky boats were the schooners Phantom 
and £va, and the sloop Gracie. 
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We now come to the great American 
yachting year, 1870, the most important in 
the history of the sport of any that has 
occurred since the introduction of yachting 
in this country, in 1844. It began on the 
opposite side of the Atlantic. After Mr. 
Douglass had completed the alterations in 
the schooner Sappho, of which I have al- 
ready written, he started in her for Eng- 
land, determined that she should retrieve 
her record in that country if it was possible 
to do so. Mr. James Ashbury, the owner 
of the schooner Cambria, gladly acceded 
to the desire of Mr. Douglass for a race, 
and a match was made for three races, each 
for a fifty-guinea cup. Two of them were 
to be sixty miles to windward, and the 
third a triangle, with sides twenty miles 
long. 

The articles of agreement were most 
elaborate, and were probably drawn up by 
Mr. Dixon Kemp, who acted for Mr. Ash- 
bury on this occasion, and who afterwards 
accompanied that gentleman, when he came 
to this country, in the Camdria during this 
same year. ‘The articles were signed by 
Mr. Kemp for Mr. Ashbury, and by Mr. 
J. D. Lee for Mr. Douglass. 

The Sappho went in at her whole ton- 
nage, 310 tons, and the Cambria at 199 
tons. Evidently, Mr. Ashbury did not 
have that healthy respect for the Sappho 
which he came to have afterwards, for he 
sailed this match without allowance of 
time, and of course there could be but 
one result. In the first race, after getting 
over about forty miles of the course, the 
Cambria found herself so far astern that 
she bore up. This wason May to. On 
May 14 the second trial came on, and the 
judges fixed the course from the Nab to 
the Cherbourg breakwater, sixty-six miles 
south-west. The wind was west-south-west, 
and Mr. Ashbury, or more properly Mr. 
Dixon Kemp, who acted as his adviser, 
protested that it was not dead to windward, 
and the judges “sat down” on Mr. Ash- 
bury very properly, and told him it was 
near enough to dead to windward, and 
as fair for one boat as for another ; also, 
tat it was the best they could do for 
him. Whereupon he refused to start, and 
the Sappho went over the course alone. 

The third race came off May 17, the 
courses being west-south-west, south-east 
half east, and north three-quarters east. 
The times at the first mark were: Sappho, 
th. 7m. 35s.; Cambria, th. 11m. 14s. At 
the second mark: Sappho, 4h. 20m. ; Cam- 
bria, 6h., and the time at the finish need 
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not begiven, Of course, the American yacht 
was declared the winner of all three cups. 

It was on June 14, 1870, that the twenty- 
fourth annual regatta was sailed, and there 
were one class of schooners and two of 
sloops. ‘There were eleven schooners took 
part in the match, but very few sloops. 
Just then the schooner was the popular 
rig, as it will possibly be again, but it is 
hardly probable; the men of wealth at 
present who would have built schooners in 
the olden time, will now build steamers as 
a handier cruising vessel. Nearly all of 
these eleven schooners are still among the 
yachting fleet; they were the Madgie, 
Magic, Fleetwing, Tidal Wave, Madeleine, 
Alarm, Silvie, Palmer, Phantom, Alice, and 


Idler. The latter was the winner, and the 
successful sloops were the Sadie and White 
Cap. 


The next event, in this yachting year, 
was the ocean match, from Gaunt Head, 
Ireland, to the Sandy Hook Lightship, by 
the schooners Caméria and Dauntless, for a 
cup of £250. They entered under the 
following measurements : 


Tons Measurement. 


Name. Owner. AT 2S. fT. FE. 
Cambria, James Ashbury, 227.6 188 
Dauntless, James Gordon Bennett, Jr., 268.0 321 


They started July 4, and on arrival, 
although the lightship was the terminal 
point of the race, the official time was 
taken as the yachts passed the buoy off 
Sandy Hook. The Cambria arrived July 
27, at 3.30 P.M.; the Dauntless, July 27, 
at 4.47 P.M., a difference of 1 hour, 
17 minutes. They were both navigated 
by old merchant captains, the Cambria 
having Captain Tannock, who had com- 
manded ships in the trade between Liver- 
pool and Quebec and Montreal; and the 
Dauntless had Captain Samuels, of Dread- 
naugit fame, who, in the Henrietta, had 
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won the great ocean race from Sandy 


Hook to Cowes. On board of the Daunt- 
less, also, were “Old Dick Brown,” who 
was in the America when she won her great 
race in 1851, Captain Martin Lyons, a 
Sandy Hook pilot of great experience, 
and Mr. Bennett was also on board; and 
it is just possible, and altogether probable, 
that her defeat was due to this excess of 
talent on board of her. ‘The official record 
of the two passages shows that the Camébria 
was navigated the best. She sailed 2,917 
miles in 23 days, 5 hours, 17 minutes, 5 
seconds, and the Dauntless sailed 2,963 
miles in 23 days, 7 hours. The excess in 
distance, 46 miles, is more than equivalent 
for the difference in time, 1 hour, 42 min- 
utes, 55 seconds. 

We come now to the first great race in 
this country for the America’s Cup, which: 
had been made by the owners of the 
America a perpetual international challenge 
prize, and as such had been held in trust 
by the New York Yacht Club; and as this 
race was followed by many others, in 
which the British schooner Caméria parti- 
cipated, I may well leave them until a 
future number, merely at this point record- 
ing my opinion that this schooner was the 
smartest of any of the vessels of that rig 
that have come here for the America’s 
Cup. Her model is in the model room of 
the New York Yacht Club, and in that, 
the largest collection of models in the 
world, there is none that surpasses it in 
gracefulness of outline. She was beaten 
because she was clumsily rigged and can- 
vased. British sailmakers have made an 
immense advance in the making of sails 
for yachts within the past fifteen years, 
and I think I am correct in saying that 
with a modern Lapthorne suit of canvas, 
the Cambria, in 1870, would have carried 
home the America’s Cup. 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE CAMBODIAN 


ROSE-TREE. 


A wILp Rose-tree, fantastically fair, 

Grows, it is said, in charmed Cambodian air ; 
If from her boughs a single flower should part, 
Death, unresisted, blights her craven heart. 


Nursling of gracious Earth and liberal skies, 
Her’s is a soul to pity, yet despise ; — 

With countless blooms alive to breeze and sun, 
She weakly withers at the loss of — one / 


Paul Hamilton Hayne. 











THE SUNSET 


A TALE 


LAND. 


OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 


BY CAPTAIN EDWARD KEMEYS, JR. 


Ill. 


Owinc to an accident to one of the 
wagons, our progress, next day, was delayed 
so long, that Gaw decided to travel after 
sun-down, by the light of the moon, in 
order to arrive at Gehagan’s ranch that 
night if possible. We were all in a sort of 
half drowsy condition; some sitting upon the 
blanket piles in the wagons, and others 
walking alongside. 

I sat by the side of Gaw, straining my 
eyes for the first glimmer of light from 
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the ranch, when something became apparent 
in our front, growing out of the darkness, 
and coming between us and the moon; an 
impending bulk, whose towering face al- 
most seemed to dwarf the vast sweep of 
the plains. Each moment it appeared to 
increase in size and clearness, as its bound- 
aries could be discovered emerging from 


the gloom ; then I saw the great mass take 
likeness to some structure that might have 
been builded amid these solitudes; a stu- 
pendous piece of architecture, but one 
whose lines and planes showed the genius 
of a Deity. Noman had ever laid those 
grand walls, or reared the rounded towers 
that guarded the jutting flanks. I leaned 
forward, drinking in the wild scene, when 
a dark valley opened before us, into which 
we descended, until its high walls shut the 
great fortress from my 
sight; while the glimmer 
of a light ahead showed 
the proximity of the 
ranch. And a few mo- 
ments afterwards we were 
hailing its owner, who, 
recognizing the party, at 
once made ready for our 
* reception; and very soon 
we were sound asleep 
beneath his roof. 

In the morning, after 
having made the ac- 
quaintance of the family, 
I started upon an explor- 
ing tour. 

Threading the valley 
where the ranch was 
located, and emerging 
upon the upper plain, I 
found myself face to face 
with the marvel of the 
past night, yet more dis- 
tinct and awful it seemed, 
“the lone mound,” rising 
from an almost level 
plain, with gray, rocky 
walls frowning upon the 
earth below. For count- 
less centuries had it kept 
its watch, looking upon the strife of tribes 
whose race was run before the sun-wor- 
shippers gazed from its grand summit. 
Like Island Watch Tower in that wide 
prairie sea, it stood, with rugged sides, all 
seamed and rent, like some scarred fortress, 
where nations past had sent their warriors; 
so would it stand through the ages, till 
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God’s own hand should cause its over- 
throw. All the jagged fissures were plainly 
relieved against it; and I could scarce 
persuade myself that some ancient race 
were not manning its battlements, so born 
of war it looked. The plain sank down- 
wards from where I stood, then rose in 
one great sweep to its foot. 

Down the incline I went at a run; ex- 
pecting each moment to be hailed by some 
uncouth watcher from the wall; after run- 
ning until nearly out of breath, the great 
mass appeared no nearer than at first; and 
it was only when a mile had been passed, 
that I stood at its foot, and, laying upon 
it my hand, began the climb upward, fol- 
lowing a steep sort of trail, which at times 
ended before a sheer wall, which had to be 
scaled by clinging to its crevices. A look 
downward showed the height to which I 
had come, and also, that it would be dan- 
gerous to repeat the glance. Finally, with 
breath gone, all wrung and twisted, I stood 
upon the topmost mass, and, in an instant 
felt all weariness vanish, as I looked. 

This I could not stand and do, and was 
fain to throw myself upon a piece of turf 
lower down, between two round towers, 
and catching the firm earth, to gaze out- 
ward and downward. There the solitary 
plains stretched in soft undulations away 
to the horizon, then faded. A few ravens 
circling below me, and a gray wolf loiter- 
ing upon a distant rise, were the only fiv- 
ing things that met the eye, so I looked 
and dreamed. Here, upon this very pla- 
teau, centuries gone, some fierce fight 
may have been waged; and the very grass 
that grew about might owe its life to war- 
riors slain that met their death among 
these cliffs, now lying beneath this sward. 

Soon a light wind arose, which increased 
to a gale, until we seemed to be sailing on- 
ward, the mound and I, upon the wide 
ocean of the plains, and into the fierce 
wind’s strength. The water streamed from 
my eyes with the motion of the great mass 
as it seemed to rise, and plunge amid the 
surges, that came sweeping upon us mount- 
ain high. But always, his wild, gray head 
would be lifted, and tower above them; 
while I, lost mortal, clung to this steep 
deck with the grasp of a drowning man. 
At last the great wind died away. Twi- 
light came. The sun, over the wide ex- 
panse threw a fierce, red light, in which 
the spirit of the storm had not yet died, 
and so, between the dark ocean of the 
earth, and the lurid one of the sky, I floated 
—and when the pale, cool moonbeams 
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THE GLOOMY DOOR, 


shone around, found myself away—back 
once more to earth, and heard a voice near 
at hand say: 

“Ye bin ter the mound! I kin see it in 
yer face.” 


av. 


InstpE the ranch, that night, the pres- 
ence of the female element predisposed 
most of us to a lighter vein of thought, 
leading which, the rattling banjo could be 
heard; but, unconsciously, th: great 
mound had cast its spell, and m, fingers, 
after a time, only called forth min dr chords 
in the music—the tones of in Indian 
chant, mingled with the sweeping wind ; 
and my own voice echoed the far coyote’s 
wail. 

Sunrise found us under way. Heading 
northward, we approached the river Saline, 
by successive sinkings of the barren plain. 
Then it was that Gaw drew my attention 
to some dark objects upon the ground, at a 
short distance from our course. 

“There’s the heads of buffler I killed 
last fall,” said he. They lay upon a side- 
slope, overlooking the Saline, and, at one 
point, I could plainly see the bushy head, 
and bleached skeleton, of a monstrous 
bull; all were beheaded, just as they had 
fallen, and the bones of the frame clean 
picked by the wolves, with the huge heads, 
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were all that remained of the sanguinary 
slaughter. 

There is a fascination in exploration 
which I have ever found it impossible to 
resist. Leaving the wagons, I struck into 
a defile that ran nearly parallel to our 
route, about 300 yards distant, which prom- 
ised to be the most attractive place I had 
yet seen, and it did not disappoint me. I 
entered at its commencement, which was 
comparatively smooth, with low sides, 
mainly of turf; but it 
became deeper as I pro- 
ceeded, and narrower, 
till the high walls, now 
of rock, almost shut out 
the light of day. The 
further I advanced, the 
more I became con- 
scious that I was enter- 
ing some place which, 
while it did not look 
unfamiliar, still had in 
its very air something 
so strange as almost to 
startle me, and, at the 
same time, to draw me 
to it. 

All at once, it came 
upon me that this place 
was precisely like one 
I had pictured in my 
imagination as having 
been the lair of wild 
animals for ages, and 
that Nature, the better 
to harmonize with the 
terrors of the place, showed in her wildest 
forms, and marked, by a savage desolation, 
the home of the grim denizens of that 
“gloomy gully.” Gloomy gully, indeed; for 

Above, around, I seem to see 
Dreams of the past come back to me, 
But now in strange reality. 

I looked about, but no sound broke the 
stillness of that dismal pass. The rough 
walls were gray and old, as if, in their 
jagged crevices, no grass or flowers ever 
grew. Ponderous boulders, appearing to 
have fallen from the cliffs, lay about ; and, 
as I looked up, saw them lying on the 
very edge, poised in the air, seeming to 
wait till I passed under, to fall and crush 
me. Away ahead, this strange place 
seemed to come to an end, for I could see 
a great wall of rock rising in front. But, 
upon gaining it, the gorge turned sharp to 
the left, and opened another vista, so ter- 
ribly wild, it thrilled me to look upon it. 
To the left, high on a naked ledge, was a 
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gray wolf’s den—a large, black cavern, 
with bones, and masses of hair, lying 
around. I peered long into the dark fis- 
sure, but no sign of life was there, though 
the footprints of the giant occupant’ irked 
the damp soil close to its mouth. 

Leaving it, I pictured to myself the 
wild scenes this gully had known, when 
the huge wolves—the “ witches’ horses” 
of the Norseland—came to the dens ; 
how the rocks rang to their howls, peal- 
ing out on the night air. 

While looking up- 
ward, I had forgotten 
to notice the ground in 
my path, and, as I did 
sO, Saw, to my amaze- 
ment, the huge foot- 
marks of the _ bison. 
There was no mistaking 
them —the split hoof, 
the sharp-pointed toes, 
and deep impression 
caused by the immense 
weight; all were there. 
The tracks were so 
fresh, too, it seemed as 
though the monster bull 
had but just passed. I 
saw fringes of hiscoarse 
hair hanging to the 
rocks which he had 
touched in his passage. 
And possibly, at the 
next instant, I might 
meet the hirsute giant 
face to face; then, 
should he turn and charge, nothing could 
save me! While these thoughts passed 
through my mind, I proceeded cautiously, 
for I only carried a shot-gun. 

Suddenly, rounding a mass of rock, a 
large bird shot out in full flight directly in 
front of me, with that quick whirr a sports- 
man knows so well. By instinct I raised 
my gun, covered him a moment, and the 
next he was lying dead on the rocks, with 
only a few feathers floating idly away to 
show how well the shot had sped. _ It 
proved to be a sharp-tailed grouse only ; 
but this abrupt shot must have startled 
the old bull, for a few moments later, when 
I emerged from the lower end of the path, 
he was nowhere to be seen, so quickly had 
he come and gone. He was the outpost 
picket of some herd in our front, and had 
retreated upon the main body, to give 
warning of our approach. 

I drew a long breath, upon coming into 
sunlight again ; and shall always remember 
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the impression made 
upon me by the sight of 
that wild fastness. 

A few stunted trees, 
probably cotton-wood, 
appeared at intervals, as 
we slowly wound west- 
ward with the river, 
bearing on their tops an 
occasional Indian brave 
sent upon the “long 
journey” by his tribe, 
and provided with all 
the articles he was 
supposed to require. 
They were simply placed 
lengthwise upon a light 
wooden frame and 
lashed in that position 
with buckskin thongs. 
There they lay, as if 
“stretched in repose, with 
no movement save when 
the passing wind rocked 
their frail resting place, 
or stirred among the 
blanket’s fringe; on every side stretched 
the sweeping plains—their hunting ground 
from childhood, but now invaded, and with 
scarce security for their own graves. 

I had an adventure about this time, 
which was so peculiar, to say the least, that 
I cannot refrain from relating it. 

We had been toiling along all day, fol- 
lowing the curving Arrickaree, and had 
encamped in a cafion near the river. 

While seated at the fire, our conversation 
was interrupted by a howl, so near and 
piercing, that it seemed to come from the 
outside edge of the camp itself. I had 
noticed, before dark, that the broken 
country looked well for wolves, and there- 
fore determined to get one, if possible. So, 
taking three large steel traps, such as are 
used for beaver, I staked, baited, and set 
them about two hundred yards from the 
fire, all in the most approved fashion, and 
shortly afterwards, beneath a load of blank- 
ets and robes, fell into a sleep so deep 
and dreamless, that I remembered nothi:g 
until aroused by a loud voice calling me by 
name. Iawoke, and, looking about, saw 
the morning dawning, cold and gray, while 
a teamster, with an unusual amount of ex- 
citement, shouted, “ Captain, a large wolf 
has been caught, has loosened the stake and 
is dragging off your trap!” 

I saw that the situation admitted of no 
delay, so, gathering my limbs, with a vivor- 
ous push, threw the entire load of cove i>* 
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clean off from myself and _ bed-fellows, 
who not relishing this sudden admission of 
raw morning air upon their systems, were 
more forcible than polite in their remarks. 
Without waiting fora gun, I sprang from 
bed, bare-headed, without shoes and very 
little clothing of any kind, and taking the 
general direction, guided by the jingling 
of the trap, was soon streaking at full 
speed down the cafion, calling loudly for 
my dog asI ran. I soon came in sight of 
the gray prowler, who was making very 
good time with the trap hanging to his 
hind leg, and who, when he saw me, nearly 
doubled his pace, making the -fire fly from 
the stones as the trap rebounded from 
them with every jump he took. 

Soon I began to lag very perceptibly, 
when, to my joy, my dog, at this moment, 
came bounding alongside. I had barely 
enough wind left for a “ view halloo ;” but 
gave her the direction. She left me like 
a shot, and, gaining rapidly on the wolf, 
soon caught him by the flank, stopping him 
in full career ; he turning to fight, and she 
avoiding him. Indeed so well did she 
play her part, that he could not run a 
step, and before I knew it, not having 
time to stop, I was almost on top of him. 
As it was, I sprang up to avoid his fangs, 
and at the same time dealt him a blow 
with a small stick I carried, upon the 
head, which apparently stretched him life- 
less. 
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‘To get my breath was my first care, and 
after having in some degree recovered, I 
proceeded to drag the game back to camp, 
at my leisure. This mode of travel being 
somewhat uncongenial, I was startled to 
feel the trap chain. which I held jerked 
from my hand, and to see my apparently 
defunct foe come suddenly to life and race 
away at top speed. 

Again I should have lost him, had not 
the dog stopped and brought him to bay, 
giving me an opportunity of striking another 
blow, when, to my mortification, the stick 
broke off short and left me absolutely 
weaponless. Determined, however, not to 
lose him, I managed, by dint of a struggle, 
not unattended with danger, to get hold of 
his throat, thinking to choke him to death; 
but, though I grasped with all my force, 
and until the blood seemed about to burst 
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into play till there was absolutely no space 
for him to breath through. Seeing that he 
must release himself or go under, he began 
to struggle furiously, and I could feel his 
throat contract under the pressure of my 
teeth, when after four or five quick gasps, 
his struggles grew faint, and he relaxed, 
though I did not relinquish my grasp till he 
was limpand motionless. One of the men 
had by this time arrived; so giving him the 
trap, I slung the wolf over my shoulder, 
and returned to camp. 

This wolf proved to be a cross of the 
coyote and gray, very rarely seen, and dis- 
tinguished from his brethren by an increase 
of size and lighter color, as well as by some 
points of difference in formation of the 
head, etc. He gave the setter, Fan, a few 
bites, but in the main she was too quick 
forhim. ‘The skin is very large, and I keep 


HAND-TO-HAND WITH THE GRAY WOLF, 


from my fingers’ ends, could make no im- 
pression on his neck, protected as it was 
by masses of coarse hair. Feeling my hold 
giving way, and knowing only one means 
remained, I fastened my ¢eeth upon his 
windpipe, while with my right hand I kept 
his muzzle closed. 

Not heeding the rough mass of hair that 
filled my mouth, I brought my jaw muscles 


it as a memento of having strangled its 
owner to death, with no weapons, save 
such as nature gave me. 

When the teamster aforesaid related the 
adventure to Bill Gaw, the latter, who 
had been for some time struggling with the 
incongruity of my title and accomplish- 
ments, said: “Give us yer hand; durn me 
if ye ain't a captain, and no mistake.” 
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Upon the ground, on either side of the 
trail, we saw bleached skulls and bones of 
that king of ruminants, the American bison, 
and how suggestive of what was to come! 
The eyeless sockets, where once the full 
ball glared in all its fierceness ; the smooth, 
arched brow, where hung the tangled front- 
let, matted and bushy with age; while 
above, from either side, sprung the short 
curved horns, their bases wrinkled, and 
indented with furrows. As 
we looked, we saw, in 
imagination, the vast plain 
peopled with savages, and 
covered with bison in 
countless numbers ; while 
the wild horsemen of the 
desert, decked in all their 
gaudy finery, came sweep- 
ing down upon the close- 
packed masses, and each 
warrior, singling his bull, 
pressed him, a moment, on 
his fiery mustang, till the 
flowing tail and mane of 
the horse mingled with the 
rough brown hair of the 
wild animal; then, drawing 
his arrow to the head, sunk 
the slender shaft deep in 
the vitals of his monster 
prey, which plunged heav- 
ily forward, then fell, vomiting its life- 
blood. 

Where are now those wild scenes? To 
find them, one must seek far from the 
white man’s haunts, and where his ruthless 
foot has seldom trod. All through the 
day we had been passing countless skulls 
and bones, and, as it grew later, came upon 
a few carcasses, but old, and nearly clean- 
picked by coyote and raven. 

.A few miles farther, we topped a knoll, 
toward which we had held our course for 
several hours, and, looking into the gully, 
or, rather, sunken land beyond, I saw what 
I never shall forget. Down the sweeping 
slope, right in front of me, lay a freshly 
killed bison, his hide torn off, and a num- 
ber of coyotes snarling fiercely over his re- 
mains, while that ungainly bird of yore, the 
raven, sat upon a rock close at hand, wait- 
ing for the wolves to finish their repast, 
and, now and then, rising into the air, over 
the bloody group upon the ground beneath. 
Both wolves and birds left on my approach, 
though somewhat reluctantly, and I had 
leisure to view the animal. He was a noble 
old bull, with great, massive fore-top, and 
sharp, curved horns, so that, when living, 
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his herd must have owned him lord. About 
a foot above the brisket-line, and well for- 
ward, was the round, red bullet-hole through 
which his life had flowed. The scene was 


wild enough; the gently sloping ground, 
upon one side, declined to the river, while, 
on all others, the naked line of earth met 
the sky, and shut out everything beyond. 
Before me lay this old prairie king, fallen 
in the very path by which he had come to 
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water, little dreaming that the ravenous 
beasts he had held in contempt so long 
should so soon feed upon him ; and truly, 
save the wolves, he could not have chosen 
a grander resting place. Looking upon 
him, many thoughts passed through my 
mind, for I felt we must be near the long- 
sought game, as everything showed how 
lately he had met his death. Unconsciously 
glancing up, I saw a hunter, who, having 
gained the topmost swell, stopped, gazed 
a moment, and then turned and waved his 
arms, and pointed off to the west, exclaim- 
ing, as he did so, “ Buffalo! buffalo!” 

It is impossible to imagine the feelings 
with which we listened to the shouts of our 
companion. Here, then, was the long- 
sought game, the object of our expedition, 
for which we had toiled and worked so 
many weary miles. With the exception of 
our leader, we were all young men, and, as 
such, impressible, to a great degree, by 
whatever transpired around us. Ten min- 
utes previous, all were jaded, and com- 
plaining of our failure, in not finding what 
we sought, but, in a moment, fatigue and 
disappointment alike forgotten, each face 
brightened, as the welcome news came to 
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our ears, and we only regretted that night 
was settling too fast to prevent our moving 
on the animals at once. 

The sun had sunk too low for that pur- 
pose, but not far enough to keep us from 
taking a view of the game. Not a moment 
was lost as, with faces flushed by excite- 
ment, we raced up the side of the long 
knoll, and, a few seconds afterward, stood 
upon its smooth top. 

Far off to the west extended a slightly 
rolling plain of the Arrickaree, much wider 
than that passed, and its sweeping surface, 
as far as the eye could reach, dotted with 
hundreds of bison, not migrating, but feed- 
ing as securely as cattle upon a meadow. 
The out-post pickets, some old bulls near 
us, took alarm, and, after gazing a moment, 
commenced walking slowly back to the 
main herd. Here, then, was to be the 
field of our operations; so, selecting a 
suitable place to encamp, we pitched our 
tents, with rather more care than usual, and 
finished our arrangements for the night. 
Supper disposed of, we began to speculate 
concerning the mortow’s sport ; ammuni- 
tion chests were also removed from the 
wagon, and numbers of cartridges were 
made, with which we filled our belts. 

Morning stole upon us, cold and dark, 
though soon the heavens were ablaze with 
a splendor which heralded the coming day. 
A hasty breakfast, and I followed our 
leader and French Joe, to see them break 
ground. 

The men, each carrying a heavy rifle, 
with well-filled belt, and dressed in brown, 
were taking advantage of some broken 
ground to approach within range of a 
small body of bison which appeared com- 
ing toward them to drink at the river 
which lay between. Quickly, the hunters 
moved forward, always keeping the bison 
to windward, until they reached the river’s 
bed, which, at this point, had banks about 
eight feet in height. Here they disap- 
peared from view. Now came a moment 
of intense excitement. [I lay still, and took 
in every movement on each side. On came 
the mighty beasts, a great bull leading, 
about fifty yards in advance, his enor- 
mous head swinging from side to side, 
close to the ground, and, projecting high 
above it, his sharp, brown hump. Now 
and then stopping to graze, and then re- 
suming the march, came the herd after 
him. Soon they reach the bank, and halt, 
to let the laggards come up. Thus they 
stand. Then the sparkling waters gleam 
in the eyes of the old bull, and, slowly, he 
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descends the bank, with his followers, till 
nothing is seen of them but the brown 
humps, crowding together, as they draw in 
the limpid element. 

But where are the hunters? 

A moment—it seems an age—and I 
marked their hiding-place by two sulphu- 
rous puffs of smoke. All is now confusion ; 
the affrighted herd wheel, dash up the 
steep bank, and begin their plunging gallop 
back to the hills. One of their number 
lags a moment, then staggers to the 
ground. The men’s caps are now visible 
above the bank. Two more puffs of smoke, 
and, with them, two more bison roll head- 
long. The herd, now fully alarmed, fly for 
the cafion, but the terrible rifles again 
speak, this time at 500 yards. One bull 
drops, while another races half way up the 
bluff, then, falling backward, rolls down its 
side. 

The teams in waiting now approach, and 
the skinning begins. First, the great head 
is separated from the body, and placed as 
a prop on one side. Against this the car- 
cass is rolled. Then a collection of skin- 
ning-knives and steels are called into requi- 
sition. The skin, from neck to rump, is 
opened on the under side, the legs, girdled 
at hocks and knees, have also the skin 
ripped till it meets the long cut, then each 
man, holding a loose flap in his hand, sep- 
arates the hide from the flesh, by the aid 
of a knife, till removed, when it is neatly 
folded, and thrown into a wagon. 

After a few failures to get a bison for 
myself, I came to the conclusion that the 
sport was anything but easy, and, being 
much out of sorts, was returning to camp, 
when I saw eight buffalo present them- 
selves, and follow a course nearly parallel 
to my own. To leave my route, make a 
circuit, and intercept them, was the work 
of a few minutes, and soon I was hidden 
among ,some grass, waiting for the huge 
animals to approach. Very slowly they 
came on, frequently stopping to browse 
and look about. Being but badly covered, 
it was necessary to make up the difference 
by lying very close, and absolutely motion- 
less. I just glanced ahead, and saw that 
they would pass so as to give me a fair shot. 
Should I fail! 

They had now reached a point nearly 
opposite me, and, as I glanced at the giant 
which led, felt that I never had seen a 
finer bull. His head swung low down, 
the massive beard almost sweeping the 
ground; his fiery eyes glanced above, 
and, higher up, the curved horns sprung 
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from their hairy bed. Should those horns 


be mine ? 

The monster was now in front of me. 
Sweeping down the grass by an imper- 
ceptible movement, I took him about a 
foot up from the brisket, on the yellow line 
of the long hair of his fore shoulder, moved 
the rifle with him a moment, then fired ! 

A quick bound forward, a few convulsive 
throes, and the old king lay dead before 
me. ‘The horns were mine! 

I walked to where he lay, stretched upon 
his side, with only the small round hole to 
mark his death; the great, massive form, 
the iron muscies, before so full of power, 
now strangely quiet. 
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The limbs relaxed, the eyes fierce red, 
Slow with the film of death o’erspread, 
Had closed on earth forever. 


The sun had sunk low down the winter’s 
sky; and, as I started homeward, I saw 
the sun’s last rays turn to gold the yellow 
dust of the trampling herds, as the dense 
masses of uncouth forms passed beyond 
my sight. 

“ Fust buffler fur the Captain—hooray !” 
shouted Gaw. “He sticks to huntin’ 
tighter’n red-oak bark. Brought up on 
shot-gun, and now wadin’ in with the 


rifle. An’ he’s got ‘em all drawed out on 
paper, too. Currus kind a bizness, ’pears 
to me.” 


[To be continued.] 


THE ANGLER. 


HE rises ere the dews at dawn 

Like diamonds gleam upon the lawn, 
And down the fragrant pasture goes 
Through buttercups and wild primrose ; 
The bobolinks amid the grass 

Laugh merrily to see him pass. 

O foolish gossips, in the mist 

He speeds to keep no morning tryst! 


With fixed intent, he does not heed 

The mottled moth, a fairy steed, 

That seeks the wood till night enfold 

The day, and steal its wealth of gold. 

He gains the grove where woodbines twine 
Around the boles of elm and pine, 

Nor pauses till he stands amid 

The reeds where Pan the piper hid. 


What joy is his to see the gleam 
Of silvery fin within the stream, 

To hold in leash each eager sense 
With silence breathless and intense, 
To mark an arrowy flash, and feel 
The sudden pulsing of the reel, 

As with electric current fine 

He sends his nerve along the line! 


Companioned by a keen desire, 

His sturdy patience does not tire ; 
Through waning hours, in sun or rain, 
He smiles, content with meager gain, 
Breathing the perfect calm that broods 
In Nature’s secret solitudes, 

Gleaning from river, wood and sky, 


A deep and broad philosophy. 


Clinton Scollard. 








AFTER GERONIMO. 


BY LIEUT. JOHN BIGELOW, JR., IOTH CAVALRY, U.S.A.’ 


Author of ‘ MARS LA TOUR AND GRAVELOTTE.” 


Camp Crittenden, Arizona, September 8, 
1885.—Wishing to look at some mines, I 
assumed charge, this morning, of a party 
of three of our men going with a pack- 
mule to Harshaw, five miles from camp, to 
purchase provisions for the officers’ mess. 
The captain charged me with ascertaining 
at what price he might sell the bacon 
savings of the troop. 

A short distance out of camp I met our 
blacksmith and another man, with a pack- 
mule, on their way back from Fort Hua- 
chuca, where they had been sent to fit some 
horse-shoes. From a package of mail they 
brought with them, I took my letters. 

Upon arriving at Harshaw, I went first to 
the general provision store, one of the two 





AN OBJECT OF SUSPICION. 


owners of which is Mr. Sydow, by whom 
the doctor and I were entertained at 
Lochiel. 

His partner, with whom I dealt, told me 
that they would buy bacon from us at 15 
cents a pound. I asked him to notify a 
certain Chinaman, who furnishes the store 
with fruit and vegetables, to make a visit 
with a stock of fruit to our camp. Mr. 
Sydow sells potatoes at 4 cents a pound, 
lard at 15 cents, onions at 5 cents. 


M; 


Having declined an invitation to take a 
morning dram, I was conducted from 
the general provision store to the butcher 
store by the butcher, who, seeing me come 
into town, called upon me with true Yankee 
tact to find out what he could do for me. 

I bought from him 5 pounds of beef at 
the rate of 15 cents a pound, a high price 
for this country, and ascertained that he 
would exchange beef with the captain for 
his bacon at the rate of three pounds of 
beef for two of bacon. The captain ex- 
pects to get two pounds of beef for one of 
bacon. 

Having allowed my men time to spend 
their little money, and learned that there 
were no mines working nearer to Harshaw 
than those we passed, I started 
back to camp. ‘The mines in the 
immediate vicinity of Harshaw are 
failing, it seems, in consequence 
of the usual mistake of Western 
mining, extravagant and incom- 
petent management. Uponarriving 
at the mines referred to, nearer 
camp, I directed my men, with the 
exception of one whom I kept to 
hold my horse, to go on with the 
provisions and tell the captain that 
I would be back in about an hour. 
I then struck up the steep road 
branching off to the shafts. After 
proceeding about 200 yards, I dis- 
mounted to make my way over 
steeper ground a few yards further 
to where I could see the dumps, 
over which I soon made my way 
to the sorting shed outside of the 
entrance to the Blue Mose, or old 
Home Againmine. This is one of the richest 
mines in Arizona. The ore is easily sorted, 
being almost free from rock, and it has the 
advantage of an admixture of lead in a 
proportion very favorable to smelting. 
The Blue Nose is owned by tive men, who, 
along its glittering ledge, are steadily 
working themselves from laborers into 
capitalists. 

“When we began here.” said cue of 
them, who showed me around, “we had 


1 The first paper of this series appeared in the March number of this year. 
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not money enough to buy 
beans; that we hadn't.” 
They now employ thirty 
workmen, paying them four 
dollars a day, the highest 
mining wages paid in the 
territory. 

With one exception —the 
half owner—the owners do 
daily work as regularly as 
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time. A shot having just 
been fired in each shaft, I 
could not go below, but I’ 
went intoatunnel far enough 
to perceive the affluence of 
the “mother lead.” I am 
afraid to say, with any posi- 
tiveness, how broad it was ; 
I estimate about fifty yards. 
On my way across it I 
passed shafts and chambers 
and side galleries. As I 
stopped and looked into one 
of these chambers, I was 
greeted by a grimy six- 
footer, whom, in the un- 
certain light of shifting 
candles, I recognized as a 
late fellow-guest of mine 
at Lochiel, the mirthful 
stentorian who dis- 
tinguished himself calling 
out the square dances. The 
Blue Nose ha. the only 
hoisting engine I have seen 
in the Patagonias, and it is 
soon to have a concentrator. 
Its principal ore is copper 
silver glance (the stromeye- 
rite of mineralogists). The 
mother rock is a magnesian 
limestone. 

Declining an invitation to stop to dinner, 
and promising to come again when I might 
go down into the shafts, I took leave of 
my guide and rode off. Upon arriving in 
camp, I found the paymaster paying off. 
The captain informed me that I was au- 
thorized to go into Fort Grant, to be gone 
ten days. I inquired of the paymaster if 
he could take me into Huachuca in his 
ambulance. I thought I might see that 
post, and take the railroad to Huachuca 
Station. But he had not room for me. 
Having then to take the less interesting 
but quicker route over Crittenden Station, 
I resolved upon enhancing its one advan- 
tage by taking it as soon as possible. The 
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captain ordered dinner at once, and lent 
me money for my journey. I set out 
shortly after dinner, having with me Crop- 
per and two other men, besides a sergeant, 
and a pack-mule to carry my bedding. 
I took only a light lunch to do me 
for supper, as I would breakfast next 
morning at the Crittenden Hotel. The 
sergeant was a prudential after-thought on 
the part of the captain, prompted by the 
recent payment of the men. 

At the first saloon we came to, the one 
at the Home Again camp, I cast my head 
around to see how the detachment was com. 
ing on. I saw two of my men halted in 
front of the saloon, and the sergeant just 
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leaving them, and closing up at a trot, 
looking a little sheepish. One of the 
men that had halted struck out after the 
mule. Immediately thereupon Cropper 
came out of the saloon, and was going to 
mount his horse, held by the other man, 
when I called him to me, and asked him if 
he had permission to dismount. With 
an innocent look, he said he had not; 
that he had only gone into the store to get 
some matches, of which he showed me a 
bunch. Doubting very much whether that 
was all that he dismounted for, I told him 
not to dismount without my permission, 
and let him mount. I was near making 
him walk, but thought he might, as well 
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easily disciplined than white. To attain 
high or even proper discipline they require 
more training than white men. 

Arriving at Harshaw, the sergeant 
asked my permission for the packer to fall 
out to buy hima cigar, which I did not 
grant. Besides being disinclined to favor 
him, I was impatient to reach Crittenden. 
It was then a quarter of six, and I had 
still ten miles to go. Part of this distance 
being on a road unknown to me, I was. 
anxious to get over the road before dark. 
As, however, I wound my way out from 
among the foot-hills of the Patagonias into 
the Sonoita Valley, about half way between 
Harshaw and Crittenden, it was deep 
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APACHES AMBUSHED IN THE GRASS. 


as my “striker,”’ have been unconscious of 
doing wrong in leaving the column to pro- 
cure the means of starting a fire for me. 
Some officers would have thought nothing 
of it. The sergeant’s deportment was more 
reprehensible than that of the private’s, and 
would have been more vexatious had I not 
been prepared for it. As it was, I hardly 
gave it a thought, and said nothing to him 
about it. The great difficulty in the gov- 
ernment of colored troops is the securing 
of efficient non-commissioned officers. I 
find, as a general thing, not more than two 
or three efficient ones to a troop. It is 
only up to a certain point, and that not a 
high one, that colored troops are more 


1 Body Servant. 


twilight, and I saw that I should not make 
the railroad and the familiar wagon road 
beyond it until after dark. 

Coming sharply around a bend in the 
road, which brought me suddenly facing a 
conical hill about five hundred yards from 
me, I started at the sight of what appeared 
to be an Indian standing on the summit. 
Having often before been deceived in such 
a sight—as most people have who have 
traveled by twilight or moonlight in a 


_Spanish-bayonet country—I would not 


believe in the reality of this one. I ex- 
pected to recognize, as I drew nearer, the 
dead bayonets drooping in the form of a 
skirt around the stalk as around a pair of 
legs; and to distinguish above the wilted 
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body of my spectral Indian the round, 
bristling head of a Spanish-bayonet plant. 
But I received no such comforting assur- 
ance of hallucination. The road did not 
lead to him, but took me past him, at a dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards. More 
than once I thought I saw him stir, as if to 
raise a gun; and looking around, as I 
crossed his front, I fancied he was lower- 
ing himself slowly on one knee. It was 
not until I had put more than rifle range 
between us that I dismissed him wholly 
from my mind. 

Arriving at Crittenden at eight o’clock, 
I telegraphed, as soon as I found the tele- 
graph operator, to the commanding officer 
at Fort Grant, requesting him to send an 
ambulance to meet me at Wilcox. I spent 
most of the evening in the ticket and tele- 
graph office, in company with the operator. 
Here I met the stage driver, who suc- 
ceeded the one that was killed near the 
Mowry Mine. He carries mail and _ pas- 


sengers between Crittenden and Lochiel, . 


and has engaged to leave our mail for us 
at our camp. An old soldier in the Fifth 
Cavalry, he talked with pride and satisfac- 
tion of the service that he did in Arizona, 
before the days of railroad and telegraph. 
The mail was then carried from post to 
post by well-mounted couriers, who set out 
shortly after retreat, and had to make their 
destination, sometimes forty or fifty miles 
off, before daylight. 

Fort Grant, Arizona, September 9.—Slept, 
last night, on the platform of the railroad 
station. The men, with the exception of 
Cropper, who kept me company, slept by 
the horses, in the corral back of the store. 
This arrangement obviated the necessity 
of a guard. I was up at five o’clock, hav- 
ing spent a rather restless night. A bell 
mule, or bell horse, or bell cow —I could 
not make out the animal — strolled around 
the station until a late hour, deluding me, 
in its moments of special intentness on 
nibbling, into thinking that it had settled 
down to rest; and at irregular intervals 
through the night, a number of loud- 
mouthed watch dogs in the Mexican quar- 
ter asserted themselves in a concert of dis- 
cordances. 

I learned from Mr. Manning that the 
Denver mining expert had reported favor- 
ably in regard to the quality of the ore 
about Crittenden, and that the firm he rep- 
resented was likely, upon the return of 
one of the members from Washington, to 
decide upon the establishment of the smelt- 
ing works. 
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At about six o’clock I breakfasted at the 
hotel, which, standing close to the track, 
about 150 yards from the station, competes 
as a traveler’s resort with a German 
restaurant in the main row of houses oppo- 
site the station. At seven o'clock I was 
off in the train, with a ticket to Benson, the 
northern terminus of the Sonora Railway. 
My ticket cost me five dollars and a half, 
or eleven cents per mile. From past ex- 
perience as a south-western traveler, I 
thought it imprudent to let my baggage, 
which was not under lock and key, go into 
the baggage car; I therefore took my bed- 
ding, with its dingy shelter tent wrapping 
and its clothes line fastening, with me into 
the passenger car. I had intended to send 
it back to camp with my escort, but upon 
reflection decided to take it along, not 
knowing when and where I might next be 
sent out intothe field. It is a good general 
principle not to separate oneself from one’s 
baggage. The car that I went into, though 
marked sera classe, was severely simple in 
its appointments, and very dirty. However, 
the wicker covered spring seats were softer 
than the grassiest ground, and the foreign 
faces—there were several evidently well-to- 
do Mexicans in the car—the engine’s 
shrieking and ringing, the rapid and trem- 
ulous motion of the car, even the con- 
ductor’s and the newsboy’s troublesome 
visitations, contributed to revive in me a 
pleasant association of ideas. From 
Huachuca station to Wilcox I had the com- 
pany of Major and Mrs. Beaumont and 
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Miss Beaumont. Having been under the 
weather, the Major had gone for a change 
of air to Fort Huachuca, taking his family 
with him, and was now on his way back 
to his post, Fort Bowie. I enjoyed hear- 
ing him talk about our army and the armies 
that he had visited abroad. He regards 





INDIAN SCOUTS’ CAMP, COPPER CANON. 
[From a sketch by Captain Hatfield, Fourth Cavalry, U.S.A.] 


if, an 
the British cavalry as the best, as far as it 
goes, in Europe. 

Shortly after we had started from Hua- 
chuca he was presented by a Mexican 
gentleman, a polite stranger, with a couple 
of pomegranates, fresh, ¢gool, and ripe, one 
of which we immediately discussed. The 
pomegranate is the perfection of summer 
fruit, being juicy, crisp and tart. 

At Benson, we had to change cars. 
Having an hour to wait, I walked up and 
down the town a number of times, and 
looked into some of the stores in the hope 
of finding something characteristic of the 
place or the region to take home with me, 
but I was disappointed. In one store, I 
picked up a sort of grass or reed basket, 
thinking it the work of Mexicans or 
Indians ; and was pleased to learn that it 
cost but—I forget how much, not more 
than half a dollar. Upon asking where 
it was made, I was told, “In the East.” 
Repressing the evil thought of palming 
it off on my wife for the simple art of 
untutored minds, I laid it down with 


regret, and bought a pound of California 
pears. 
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At Dragoon Station, we were joined by 

Lieutenant Elliot, of the Major’s regi- 
ment, the Fourth Cavalry. I was surprised 
to hear from him that Geronimo was on 
this side of the line, with nine or ten war- 
riors, including Chief Nana, reported, sev- 
eral weeks ago, to have been killed. Ge- 
ronimo is thought to be making for the 
San Mateo Mountains, the Indian strong- 
hold in New Mexico. I expect soon to 
hear of a movement of troops from the 
border towards the interior. 
At about two o’clock, I got out at Wil- 
cox. There being no ambu- 
lance waiting for me, I was 
thrown upon the kindness 
of Major Coxe, the pay- 
master, who held an ambu- 
lance for himself and his 
clerk, whereby I secured 
comfortable transportation 
and good company. In- 
cluded in the latter was 
Captain Kelly, of my regi- 
ment, just in from his camp 
in the Chiricahuas. The 
oaken, iron-bound, traveling 
safe was placed under the front seat, where 
it was secured by the Major’s watchful eye 
and the presence on the seat of the clerk 
and myself; while behind the ambulance, 
close enough to catch its dust, rattled the 
escort wagon with its force of Long Toms. 
We chatted away most of the three and 
a half hours taken by our six mule team in 
meaking the twenty-six miles to the post. 
The army questions of the day, notably 
promotion and detached service, were dis- 
cussed. One of us implied the belief 
that the policy of the Secretary of War 
concerning staff appointments would be 
piscarded by his successor. 

Fort Grant, September 12.—Went on, this 
morning, as officer of the day. A wretch 
in the guard-house, by the name of Bill 
Smith, sentenced to five years’ hard labor 
for desertion, has been filing his shackles 
through and trying toescape. He is now 
confined in a cell, his shackels and hand- 
cuffs being connected by an iron rod, so 
that he cannot reach his feet with his 
hands. 

How many of our military prisoners are 
the victims of idleness and ennui and bitter 
disappointment, whose troubles might have 
been prevented by proper military train- 
ing. 

Fort Grant, September 13.—Private 
absent from retreat and tattoo. Explana- 
tion—been drinking. I confined him in 
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the guard-house, regretting having to thrust 
him into companionship with hardened 
offenders. 

Fort Grant, September 14.—Assisted at 
the trial of Private ; the court fined 
him one dollar ; not much, I thought, for 
two absences. 

Fort Grant, September 15.—Officer of the 
day again. I have not much time to attend 
to my own affairs. Had a new pair of 
trousers made by the tailor of H Troop, 
to replace those used up in the field. Paid 
one dollar for the making of them. The 
tailortells me, and appears much concerned 
in the matter, that the non-commissioned 
officers are having the same stripes put on 
their trousers as the commissioned officers. 
I think, with the tailor, that officers should 
protect the distinctiveness of their uniform. 

A colored woman, an officer’s cook, was 
buried in the post cemetery this afternoon. 
Her husband, a prisoner in the guard-house, 
has been on parole for several days to visit 
her. After the funeral he returned to con- 
finement and hard labor. 

Fort Grant, September 16.—Telegraphed 
to Captain Lebo’ that I would be at Critten- 
den on the rgth, ten daysafter my departure. 

Fort Grant, September 17.—The post 
commander notified me to-day that I should 
not leave the post until I heard from him ; 
that he would telegraph to General Crook 
for authority to retain me here. There are 
more men of our troop in the post than 
there are in the field. I do not see why 
they are not all out. 
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Fort Grant, September 18—Officer of 
the day. The colonel commanding heard 
to-day from General Crook to the effect 
that he could retain me here until further 
orders. 

Fort Grant, September 19.—Lieutenant 
Davis, on duty with Indian scouts, came in, 

1 Captain Thomas C. Lebo, roth Cavalry. 
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yesterday evening, from the field. He 
thinks that Geronimo is dead, but is not 
hopeful as to the early termination of the 
campaign. Superintended the target prac- 
tice, this morning, of the band and non- 
commissioned staff. 





STRANGE SOUNDS FOR THE 
FRONTIER. 


I am satisfied, from what I see of rifle 
and carbine practice, that our men are not 
sufficiently drilled preparatory to going 
on the range. Several men wanted, at 500 
yards, to fire kneeling. The manual pre- 
scribes the position of lying down. It 
seems to me that if a man can fire better 
kneeling than lying down, there should be 
no objection to his taking that position. 

Fort Grant, September 20.—Bought a 
horse from Lieutenant Grierson for $150, a 
larger and somewhat older horse than the 
one I have in the field. He is an excellent 
walker, and well adapted, I think, in other 
respects, to the cavalry service. I shall 
never again buy a small horse, no matter 
how tough or otherwise excellent he may 
be: for such a horse must be a slow 
walker, and I dislike marching at a jog- 
trot. 

Fort Grant, September 21.— Officer of 
the day. Acted as member and recorder 
of a board of survey. We condemned 
1,100 pounds, or more, of magotty bacon, 
which must have been badly cured when 
received. In this dry, hot climate, bacon 
loses 5, and sugar 6, per cent. of its weight, 
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through natural wastage. All that the 
government allows for, in each case, is 3 
per cent. There is a post, I am told, in 
Arizona, Fort Mohave, where the tempera- 
ture has been 112° at midnight. 

Fort Grant, September 22.—Am detailed, 
for to-morrow, as officer of the day. Had 
I not much to do besides of a private and 
official nature I should not mind the so 
frequent recurrence of this duty, there being 
nothing irksome about it except the inspect- 
ing of the guard and prisons after mid- 
night. 

Fort Grant, September 27.—Patterson’s 
trimmings not properly cleaned at inspec- 
tion. Ordered him to report to me upon 
coming off guard to-morrow morning. 
Spent most of the day writing up court 
martial proceedings. Prosecuted five cases 
yesterday. 


Fort Grant, September 28.— Required 
Patterson to clean up his trimmings, includ- 
ing his sabre, which he was not required to 
wear at inspection. As Ihad spoken to him 
about this matter once before, I had a mind 
to put him in the guard-house, but I could 
not be so hard on a soldier whose life con- 
sists almost wholly of guard duty, inspec- 
tion and fatigue. It would seem that every 
pleasant and attractive feature of a soldier’s 


life had been purposely effaced and ex- 
cluded from that of the American soldier, 


and nothing left but irksomeness and 
drudgery on the one hand, and _ idle- 
ness and dissipation on the other; and 
yet the question is asked in our army, 
“Why all this desertion?” and _ long- 
winded reports are devoted to the answer- 
ing of it. 

Fort Grant, September 29.—At about 
half-past two o’clock, while I was eat- 
ing my dinner, an orderly notified me 
that the commanding officer wished to see 
me. Upon my reporting to him, I was 
directed to get ready in half an hour or 
so, to take the field. The horses being 
herded a long way out of the post, it was 
about two hours before they could be got- 
ten in. 

Having to allow for their feeding and 
for the rationing of the men and the issu- 
ing to them of 100 rounds of ammunition, 
which had first to be drawn from the ordi- 
nance sergeant; and having to wait for the 
verification by the Post Adjutant of the 
detail constituting my detachment, it was 
one-quarter of six before I finally marched 
out. I had in my saddle pocket the fol- 
owing letter of instruction : 
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Fort GRANT, A, T., September 29, 1885. 
LIEUT. JOHN BIGELOW, JrR., 

Sir: The Commanding Officer directs that you 
proceed at once to Solomonville, and thence to Ash 
Spring, in Stein’s Peak Range, should you not ob- 
tain definite information as to the whereabouts of In- 
dians before reaching that point. From Ash Spring, 
or that vicinity, you will use every effort possible to 
successfully carry out the instructions of the Depart- 
ment Commander as contained in inclosed telegram. 
Should you find it necessary to employ a guide you 
are hereby authorized to do so. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
THomaAsS H. Barry, 
Ist Lt. and R. O. M. 1st Infantry. 
Post Adjutant. 
Telegram. 
Fort Bowl, A. T., April 29, 1885. 

To COMMANDING OFFICER, ForT GRANT:  In- 
formation just received states that a party of about 
twenty-five bucks passed Guadaloupe Caiion, going 
north, yesterday morning, moving rapidly. Depart- 
ment Commander directs that you send at oncea 
party to Mire Hilda, in Stockton Pass, with orders to 
allow no one to leave the house, and also to kill or 
capture any Indians approaching, as it is supposed 
that the Indians may come in there for information. 
The party must conceal themselves carefully. In 
addition to this, General Crook desires you to send 
out such a party as you can spare to endeavor to in- 
tercept the Indians, who are moving north through 
Stein’s Peak Range. Warn all citizens to guard and 
secure their stock, and, if possible, kill some of the 
Indians. (Signed) 

Roserts, A. 4., D. C. 


My command consists of twenty-six 
enlisted men from the two troops K and L, 
whose remnants in the post I have been 
commanding. They are armed with the 
carbine, and provided with 100 rounds of 
ammunition, having neither sabre nor 
pistol, nothing to use in a charge but their 
lungs and their horses’ hoofs. They carry 
four days’ rations in their saddle pockets. 
I have no pack-mules. About three or 
four miles from the post I got off the road 
and had some hard scrambling in the dark, 
crossing gullies to get back to it. Soon 
after succeeding in this, I came upon Lieu- 
tenant Hunt’s detachment, which left the 
post shortly before I did, ordered to Mire 
Hilda’s. This is an old Mexican who was 
captured by the Apaches as a child, and 
kept by them ten years, more or less. He 
was for a number of years a government 
guide, but was discharged, about four years 
ago, under suspicion of bad faith. We 
went together nearly through Stockton 
Pass, separating at Gillespie’s Ranch. Be- 
fore we arrived there, a courier had over- 
taken us, bringing me the following 
dispatch : 











Fort Bowie. 
COMMANDING OFFICER, FoRT GRANT :—Fort 
Thomas has sent troops to Ash Springs. 
GEORGE CROOK, 
Brig.-General Commanding. 


This was endorsed by the commanding 
officer of Fort Grant, as follows : 


Fort GRANT, September 29. 
Within just received. You had best strike right 
across from mouth of Stockton’s Pass to a point in 
Stein’s Peek Range, near the R. R., say on the old 
telegraph road to Bayard. 


Accordingly I directed my march from 
Gillespie’s as straight as I could upon 
Bailey’s Wells. After following the road 
for about two miles around an intervening 
hill, I traveled by my pocket compass due 
east ten miles, which brought me directly 
upon the house at the Wells. It was three 
o’clock when I halted there, and went into 
camp. 

Whitlock’s Cienaga, September 30.— 
Picketed to bare ground, the horses had 
neither grass, hay, nor grain during the 
night. I fed them barley, this morning, 
furnished by Mr. Bailey on receipt. I 
could not procure a guide. Broke camp at 
6.45, directing my march upon this point, 
Whitlock’s Cienaga. About an hour after 
starting, I was joined bya man, from Bailey’s 
Wells, who thought he would go with me 
to learn what Indian news he could. I was 
glad of his company and his guidance. 
He informed me that the fall round-up was 
soon to take place. The cattle are rounded 
up, or driven together twice a year for 
counting and branding. They are shipped, 
as a rule, but once a year, in the fall or 
winter. The main object of rounding up 
bi-yearly is to catch the unbranded calves 
running with their mothers, in order to 
brand them before they become yearlings. 

I traveled seventeen miles on a good 
road in preference to twelve on a rough 
trail. About a mile short of my destination 
I met Mr. Smythe, the owner of the water 
andthe ranch. Whitlock is the name of a 
former captain in the regular army, who 
had a fight with Indians here, killing some 
forty or fifty. Cienaga is the Spanish for 
marsh. A few hundred yards from the 


house Mr. Smythe left me to warn his wife 
of our arrival, that she should not be 
alarmed by our dust. 


Having watered the 
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horses at the water-hole, or pond, I halted 
at the house, at about eleven o’clock, and 
there being no grass thereabouts, gave the 
horses a small feed of hay. While they 
were consuming it, and the men cooking 
their dinners, I went into one of the several 
little huts and tents constituting Mr. 
Smythe’s habitation, and took lunch with 
him and Mrs. Smythe ; after which, reflect- 
ing upon what I had learned from conver- 
sation, and from my maps, I determined 
upon stopping here over night. The men 
having unsaddled, the horses were put up 
in a corral near the house. Shortly after 
lunch I repaired to a species of under- 
ground apartment called a “ dug-out,” the 
thatched or mud-cemented roof of which 
rests on the surface of the ground, and slept 
soundly on a cot until near sunset. Dined 
with the Smythes and their doys, in eastern 
parlance, their workmen or farm hands. 
The conversation turning on the affairs of 
the ranch, I learned that Mr. Smythe was 
apprehensive that the Indians would pre- 
vent his getting in his hay. He is having 
it cut with a mowing machine, an uncom- 
mon method, I take it, in this wild country. 
There was some discussion as to what had 
best be done for her security with Mrs. 
Smythe. Like a true frontiersman’s wife, 


she was for going out to the hay camp with 


the men. It was decided that she should 
go to some point on the railroad. Dinner 
over, I sat with my kind host and hostess 
in their parlor, and bed-room, tent, and 
listened, for the first time with pleasure, to 
a woman singing to her own accompaniment 
on the harp. The only music associated 
in my memory with this instrument was 
that of Italian street singers and Mexican 
dance players. Fortunately for me, Mrs. 
Smythe was a beginner, and her simple per- 
formance all within my comprehension. I 
especially enjoyed her “Annie Laurie.” 
After I had retired to the “ dug-out” for 
the night, a man arrived from Bowie Station 
with a note from Mr. Wickersham, the 
storekeeper there, to Mr. Smythe, inform- 
ing him that the hostile Indians were re- 
ported all back in the Chiricahua Mountains, 
heading northward. Having framed a note, 
to forward in the morning to General 
Crook, I laid myself down on my cot, and 
was soon as soundly asleep as if I had not 
slept since morning. 
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ACROSS THE KIZIL IRMAK RIVER TO 


YUZGAT. 


THE country continues much the same 
as yesterday, with the road indifferent for 


wheeling. Reaching the expected village 
about eight o’clock, I breakfast off ekmek 
and new buffalo milk, and at once continue 
on my way, meeting nothing particularly 
interesting, save a lively bout occasionally 
with goat-herds’ dogs —the reminiscences 
of which are doubtless more vividly inter- 
esting to myself than they would be to the 
reader — until high noon, when I arrive at 
another village, larger, but equally wretched- 
looking, on the Kizil Irmak River, called 
Jas-chi-khan. On the west bank of the 
stream are some ancient ruins of quite 
massive architecture, and standing on the 
opposite side of the road, evidently having 
some time been removed from the ruins 
with a view to being transported else- 
where, is a couchant lion of heroic propor- 
tions, carved out of a solid block of white 
marble ; the head is gone, as though its 
would-be possessors, having found it be- 
yond their power to transport the whole 
animal, have made off with what they 
could. An old and curiously arched 
bridge of massive rock spans the river near 


X. 


its entrance to a wild, rocky gorge in the 
mountains ; a primitive grist mill occupies 
a position to the left, near the entrance to 
the gorge, and a herd of camels are slaking 
their thirst or grazing near the water’s 
edge to the right —a genuine Eastern pict- 
ure, surely, and one not to be seen every 
day, even in the land where to see it occa- 
sionally is quite possible. 

Riding into Jas-chi-khan, I dismount at 
a building which, from the presence of 
several “ do-nothings,” I take to be a khan 
for the accommodation of travelers. Ina 
partially open shed-like apartment are a 
number of demure-looking maidens, indus- 
triously employed in weaving carpets by 
hand on a rude, upright frame, whilst two 
others, equally demure-looking, are seated 
on the ground, cracking wheat for p7//au, 
wheat being substituted for rice where the 
latter is not easily obtainable, or is too ex- 
pensive. Waiving all considerations of 
whether I am welcome or not, I at once 
enter this abode of female industry, and 
after watching the interesting process of 
carpet-weaving for some minutes, turn my 
attention to the preparers of cracked wheat. 
The process is the same primitive one that 
has been employed among these people 
from time immemorial, and the same that 











is referred to in the passage of Scripture 
which says: “Two women were grinding 
corn in the field;” it consists of a small 
upper and nether millstone, the upper one 
being turned round by two women sitting 
facing each other; they both take hold of 
a perpendicular wooden handle with one 
hand, employing the other to feed the mill 
and rake away the cracked grain. These 
two young women have evidently been very 
industrious this morning ; they have half 
buried themselves in the product of their 
labors, and are still grinding away as 
though for their very lives, whilst the con- 
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little brown big-toe peeping out of the 
heap of wheat, and belonging to the same 
demure maiden with the down-cast eyes. 
I know full well that I am stretching a 
point of Mohammedan etiquette, even by 
coming among these industrious damsels 
in the manner I am doing, but the atten- 
tion of the men is fully concentrated on 
the bicycle outside, and the temptation of 
trying the experiment of a little jocularity, 
just to see what comes of it, is under the 
circumstances irresistible. Conscicus of 
venturing where angels fear to tread, I 
stoop down, and take hold of the peeping 
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stant “click-clack” of the carpet-weavers 
prove them likewise the embodiment of 


industry. ‘They seem rather disconcerted 
by the abrupt intrusion, and = scruti- 
nizing attentions of a Frank and a 


stranger ; however, the fascinating search 
for bits of interesting experience forbids 
my retirement on that account, but rather 
urges me to make the most of fleeting op- 
portunities. Picking up a handful of the 
cracked wheat, I inquire of one of the 
maidens if it is for pil/au; the maiden 
blushes at being thus directly addressed, 
and with down-cast eyes vouchsafes an 
affirmative nod in reply ; at the same time 
an observant eye happens to discover a 


little brown big-toe, and addressing the 
demure maiden with the down-cast eyes, 
inquire, “Is this also for pil/lau?” This 
proves entirely too much for the risibilities 
of the industrious pz//au grinders, and let- 
ting go the handle of the mill, they both 
give themselves up to uncontrollable 
laughter; the carpet weavers have been 
watching me out of the corners of their 
bright, black eyes, and catching the infec- 
tion, the click-clack of the carpet-weaving 
machines instantly ceases, and several of 
the weavers hurriedly retreat into an ad- 
joining room to avoid the awful and well- 
nigh unheard-of indiscretion of laughing 
in the presence of a stranger. Having 
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thus yielded to the temptation and wit- 
nessed the results, I discreetly retire, meet- 
ing at the entrance a gray-bearded Turk 
coming to see what the merriment and the 
unaccountable stopping of the carpet- 
weaving frames is all about. 

A sheep has been slaughtered in Jas- 
chi-khan this morning, and I obtain a nice 
piece of mutton, which I hand to a by- 
stander, asking him to go somewhere and 
cook it; in five minutes he returns with 
the meat burnt black outside and perfectly 
raw within. Seeing my evident disapproval 
of its condition, the same ancient person 
who recently appeared upon the scene of 
my jocular experiment and who has now 
squatted himself down close beside me, 
probably to make sure against any further 
indiscretions, takes the meat, slashes it 
across in several directions with his dagger, 
orders the afore-mentioned bystander to 
try it over again, and then coolly wipes his 
blackened and greasy fingers on my sheet 
of ekmck as though it were a table napkin. 
I obtain a few mouthfuls of eatable meat 
from the bystander’s second culinary effort, 
and then buy a water-melon from a man 
happening along with a laden donkey; 
cutting into the melon, I find it perfectly 
green all through, and toss it away; the 
men look surprised, and some youngsters 


straightway pick it up, eat the inside out 
until they can scoop out no more, and then, 
breaking the rind in pieces, they scrape it 
out with their teeth until it is of egg-shell 


thinness. They seem to do these things 
with impunity in Asia. 

The grade and the wind are united 
against me on leaving Jas-chi-khan, but it 
is ridable, and having made such a dismal 
failure about getting dinner, I push on 
towards a green area at the base of a rocky 
mountain spur, which I observed an hour 
ago from a point some distance west of the 
Kizil Irmak, and concluded to be a cluster 
of vineyards. This conjecture turns out 
quite correct, and, what is more, my ex- 
perience upon arriving there would seem to 
indicate that the good genni detailed to 
arrange the daily programme of my jour- 
ney had determined to recompense me 
to-day for having seen nothing of the 
feminine world of late but yashmaks and 
shrouds, and momentary monocular evi- 
dence; for here again am I thrown into 
the society of a bevy of maidens, more 
interesting, if anything, than the nymphs 
of industry at Jas-chi-khan. There is 
apparently some festive occasion at the 
little vineyard-environed village, which 
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stands back a hundred yards or so from 
the road, and which is approached by 
a narrow foot-way between thrifty-look- 
ing vineyards. Three blooming damsels, 
in all the bravery of holiday attire, with 
necklaces and pendants of jingling coins to 
distinguish them from the matrons, come 
hurrying down the pathway towards the 
road atmy approach. Seeing me dismount, 
upon arriving opposite the village, the 
handsomest and gayest dressed of the 
three goes into one of the vineyards, and 
with charming grace of manner, presents 
herself before me with both hands over- 
flowing with bunches of luscious black 
grapes. Their abundant black tresses are 
gathered in one long plait behind; they 
wear bracelets, necklaces, pendants, brow- 
bands, head ornaments, and all sorts of 
wonderful articles of jewelry, made out of 
the common silver and metallic coins of 
the country; they are small of stature, and 
possess oval faces, large black eyes, and 
warm, dark complexions. Their manner 
and dress prove rather a puzzle in deter- 
mining their nationality; they are not 
Turkish, nor Greek, nor Armenian, nor 
Circassian ; they may possibly be seden- 
tary Turkomans ; but they possess rather a 
Jewish cast of countenance, and my first 
impression of them is, that they are “ Bible 
people,” the original inhabitants of the 
country, who have somehow managed to 
cling to their little possessions here, in 
spite of Greeks, Turks, and Persians, and 
other conquering races who have at times 
overrun the country; perhaps they have 
softened the hearts of everybody under- 
taking to oust them by their graceful man- 
ners. Other villagers soon collect, making 
a picturesque and interesting group around 
the bicycle; but the maiden with the 
grapes makes too pretty and complete a 
picture for any of the others to attract 
more than passing notice. One of her two 
companions whisperingly calls her atten- 
tion to the plainly evident fact that she is 
being regarded with admiration by the 
stranger. She blushes perceptibly through 
her nut-brown cheeks at hearing this, but 
she is also quite conscious of her claims to 
admiration, and likes to be admired; so 
she neither changes her attitude of respect- 
ful grace, nor raises her long, drooping 
eyelashes, whilst I eat and eat grapes, tak- 
ing them bunch after bunch from her over- 
flowing hands, until ashamed to eat any 
more. I confess to almost falling in love 
with that maiden her manners were so 
easy and graceful; and when, witn ever 











down-cast eyes and a bewitching manner 
that leaves not the slightest room for con- 
sidering the doing so a bold or froward ac- 
tion, she puts the remainder of the grapes in 
my coat pockets, a peculiar fluttering sensa- 
tion —but I draw a veil over my feelings, 
they are too sacred for the garish pages of 
a magazine. I do not inquire about their 
nationality, I would rather it remain a 
mystery, and a matter for future conjec- 
ture ; but before leaving I add a few coins 
to her already conspicuous array of coins 
that have been increasing since her birth, 
and which will form her modest dowry at 
marriage. 

The road continues of excellent surface, 
but rather hilly for a few miles, when it 
descends into the Valley of the Delijeh 
Irmak, where the artificial highway again 
deteriorates into the unpacked condition 
of yesterday ; the donkey trails are shallow 
trenches of dust, and are no longer to be 
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A MOST REFRESHING MEAL. 





depended upon as keeping my general 
course, but are rather cross-country trails 
leading from one mountain village to an- 
other. The well-defined caravan trail lead- 
ing from Ismidt to Angora comes no 
farther eastward than the latter city, which 
is the central point where the one export- 
able commodity of the vi/ayet is collected 
for barter and transportation to the sea- 
board. The Delijeh Irmak Valley is under 
partial cultivation, and occasionally one 
passes through small areas of melon gar- 
dens far away from any permanent ha- 
bitations ; temporary huts or dug-outs are, 
however, an invariable adjunct to these 
isolated possessions of the villagers, in 
which some one resides day and night 
during the melon season, guarding cheir 
property with gun and dog from unscru- 
pulous wayfarers, who otherwise would not 
hesitate to make their visit to town profii- 
able as well as pleasurable, by surreptitiously 
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confiscating a donkey-load of salable 
melons from their neighbor’s roadside gar- 
den. Sometimes I essay to purchase a 
musk-melon from these lone sentinels, but 
it is impossible to obtain one fit to eat; 
these wretched preyers on Nature’s bounty 
evidently pluck and devour them the mo- 
ment they develop from the bitterness of 
their earliest growth. No villagers are 
passed on the road after leaving the vint- 
agers’ cluster at noon, but bunches of mud 
hovels are at intervals descried a few miles 
to the right, perched among the hills that 
form the southern boundary of the valley ; 
being of the same color as the general sur- 
face about them, they are not easily dis- 
tinguishable at a distance. There seems 
to be a decided propensity among the 
natives for choosing the hills as an habita- 
tion, even when their arable lands are miles 
away in the valley; the salubrity of the 
more elevated location may be the chief 
consideration, but a swiftly flowing mount- 
ain rivulet near his habitation is to the 
Mohammedan a source of perpetual satis- 
faction. 

I travel along for some time after night- 
fall, in the hopes of reaching a village, but 
none appearing, I finally decide to camp 
out. Choosing a position behind a con- 
venient knoll, I pitch the tent where it will 
be invisible from the road, using stones in 
lieu of tent pegs; and inhabiting for the 
first time this unique contrivance, I sup off 
the grapes remaining over from the bounti- 
ful feast at noon, and, being without any 
covering, stretch myself without undressing 
beside the upturned bicycle, and notwith- 
standing the gentle reminders of unsatisfied 
hunger, am enjoying the legitimate reward 
of constant exercise in the open air ten 
minutes after pitching the tent. Soon 
after midnight I am awakened by the chilly 
influence of the “wee sma’ hours,” and recog- 
nizing the likelihood of the tent proving 
more beneficial as a coverlet than a roof, in 
the absence of rain, I take it down and 
roll myself up in it; the thin, oiled cam- 
bric is far from being a blanket, however, 
and at daybreak the bicycle and everything 
is drenched with one of the heavy dews of 
the country. 

Ten miles over an indifferent road is 
traversed next morning; the comfortless 
reflection that anything like a “square 
meal” seems out of the question anywhere 
between the larger towns, scarcely tends to 
exert a soothing influence on the ravenous 
attacks of a most awful appetite ; and I 
am beginning to think seriously of making 


a detour of several miles to reach a mountain 
village, when I meet a party of three horse- 
men, a Turkish Bey, with an escort of two 
zaptichs. 1am trundling at the time, and 
without a moment’s hesitancy I make a 
dead set at the Bey, with the single object 
of satisfying to some extent my gastronomic 
requirements. 

“ Bey Effendi, have you any ekmek?”’ | 
ask, pointing inquiringly to his saddle-bags 
on a zaptieh’s horse, and at the same time 
giving him to understand by impressive 
pantomime the uncoatrollable condition of 
my appetite. Wh what seems to me, 
under the circumstances, simply cold- 
blooded indifference to human suffering, 
the Bey ignores my inquiry altogether, and 
concentrating his whole attention on the 
bicycle, asks, ‘‘ What is that ?” 

“ An Americanish arada, Effendi ; have 
you any ekmek?” toying suggestively with 
the tell-tale slack of my revolver belt. 

“Where have you come from ?” 

“Stamboul, have you ekme in the saddle- 
bags, Effendi?” this time boldly beck- 
oning the szapticeh with the Bey’s effects to 
approach nearer. 

“ Where are you going?” 

“Vuzgat! ekmek! ekmek!” tapping the 
saddle-bags in quite an imperative manner. 
This does not make any outward impres- 
sion upon the Bey’s aggravating impertur- 
bability, however; he is not so indifferent 
to my side of the question as he pretends ; 
aware of his inability to supply my want, 
and afraid that a negative answer would 
hasten my departure before he has fully 
satisfied his curiosity concerning me, he is 
playing a little game of diplomacy in his 
own interests. 

“What is it for?” he now asks, with 
soul-harrowing indifference to all my 
counter inquiries. 

“To din,” I reply, desperately, curt and 
indifferent, beginning to see through his 
game. 

“ Bin, bin! bacalem !” he says ; supple- 
menting the request with a coaxing smile. 
At the same moment my long-suffering 
digestive apparatus favors me with an un- 
usually savage reminder, and nettled be- 
yond the point where forbearance ceases to 
be any longer a virtue, I return an answer not 
exactly complimentary to the Bey’s ances- 
tors, and continue my hungry way down 
the valley. A couple of miles after leaving 
the Bey, I intercept a party of peasants 
traversing a cross-country trail, with a 
number of pack-donkeys loaded with rock- 
salt, from whom I am fortunately able to 
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obtain several thin sheets of ekmek, which 
I sit down and devour immediately, without 
even water to moisten the repast ; it seems 
one of the most tasteful and soul-satisfying 
breakfasts I ever ate. 

Like misfortunes, blessings never seem 
to come singly, for, an hour after thus 
breaking my fast I happen upon a party of 
villagers working on an unfinished portion 
of the new road; someof them are eating 
their morning meal of ekmek and yaort, 
and no sooner do I appear upon the scene 
than I am straightway invited to partake, 
a seat in the ragged circle congregated 
around the large bowl of clabbered milk 
being especially prepared with a bunch of 
pulled grass for my benefit. The eager 
hospitality of these poor villagers is really 
touching; they are working without so 
much as “thank you ” for payment, there 
is not a garment amongst the gang fit for 
a human covering; their unvarying daily 
fare is the “blotting-paper ekmek” and 
yaort, with a melon or a cucumber occa- 
sionally as a luxury; yet, the moment I ap- 
proach, they assign me a place at their 
“table,” and two of them immediately 
bustle themselves to make me a comfort- 
able seat. Neither is there so much as a 
mercenary thought among them in connec- 
tion with the invitation; these poor fellows, 
whose scant rags it would be a farce to 
call clothing, actually betray embarrassment 
at the barest mention of compensation ; 
they fill my pockets with bread, apologize 
for the absence of coffee, and compare 
the quality of their respective pouches of 
native tobacco in order to make me a de- 
cent cigarette. 

Never, surely, was the reputation of 
Dame Fortune for fickleness so completely 
proved as in her treatment of me this 
morning—ten o’clock finds me seated on a 
pile of rugs in a capacious black tent, 
“wrassling”’ with a huge bowl of savory 
mutton fi//au, flavored with green herbs, 
as the guest of a Koordish sheikh; 
shortly afterwards I meet a man taking a 
donkey-load of musk melons to the Koor- 
dish camp, who insists on presenting me 
with the finest melon I have tasted since 
leaving Constantinople; and high noon 
finds me the guest of another Koordish 
sheikh ; thus does a morning, which com- 
menced with a fair prospect of no break- 
fast, following after yesterday’s scant sup- 
ply of unsuitable food, end in more hospi- 
tality than I know what to do with. 

These nomad tribes of the famous 
“black-tents”’ wander up towards Angora 
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every summer with their flocks, in order to 
be near a market at shearing time; they 
are famed far and wide for their hospital- 
ity. Upon approaching the great oper- 
faced tent of the sheikh, there is a hurry- 
ing movement among the attendants to 
prepare a suitable raised seat, for they 
know at a glance that I am an Englisman, 
and likewise are aware that an Englishman 
cannot sit cross-legged like an Asiatic; at 
first, I am rather surprised at their evident 
ready recognition of my nationality, but 
I soon afterwards discover the reason. A 
hugh bowl of pz//au, and another of excel- 
lent yaort is placed before me without ask- 
ing any questions, whilst the dignified old 
sheikh fulfills one’s idea of a gray-bearded 
nomad patriarch to perfection, as he sits 
cross-legged on a rug, solemnly smoking 
a narghali, and watching to see that no 
letter of his general code of hospitality 
towards strangers is overlooked by the at- 
tendants. These latter seem to be the 
picked young men of the tribe; fine, 
strapping fellows, well dressed, six-footers, 
and of athletic proportions ; perfect speci- 
mens of semi-civilized manhood, that 
would seem better employed in a grena- 
dier regiment than in hovering about the 
old sheikh’s tent, attending to the filling 
and lighting of his narghali, the arrang- 
ing of his cushions by day and his bed at 
night, the serving of his food, and the 
proper reception of his guests ; and yet it 
is an interesting sight to see these splendid - 
young fellows waiting upon their beloved 
old chieftain, fairly bounding, like great 
affectionate mastiffs, at his merest look or 
suggestion. 

Most of the boys and young men are 
out with the flocks, but the older men, the 
women and children, gather in a curious 
crowd before the open tent ; they maintain 
a respectful silence so long as I am their 
sheikh’s guest, but they gather about me 
without reserve when I leave the hospitable 
shelter of that respected person’s quarters. 
After examining my helmet and sizing up 
my general appearance, they pronounce 
me an “English zaptieh,” a distinction 
for which I am indebted to the circum- 
stance of Col. N an English officer, 
having recently been engaged in Koordis- 
tan organizir ; a force of native zaptichs 
among them. The women of this particu- 
lar camp seem, on the whole, rather un- 
prepossessing specimens; some of them 
are hooked-nosed old hags, with piercing 
black eyes, and hair dyed to a flaming 
“carrotty” hue with enna; this latter is 
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supposed to render them beautiful, and 
enhance their personal appearance in the 
eyes of the men; they need something to 
enhance their personal appearance, cer- 
tainly, but to the untutored and _ inartistic 
eye of the writer it produces a horrid, un- 
natural effect. According to our ideas, 
flaming red hair looks uncanny and of vul- 
gar, uneducated taste, when associated 
with coal-black eyes and a complexion 
like gathering darkness. These vain mor- 
tals seem inclined to think that in me they 
have discovered something to be petted 
and made much of, treating me pretty much 
as a troop of affectionate little girls would 
treat a wandering kitten that might unex- 
pectedly appear in their midst. Giddy, 
young things of about fifty summers cluster 
around me in a compact body, examining 


my clothes from helmet to mocassins, 
and critically feeling the texture of my 
coat and shirt, they take off my helmet, 
reach over each other’s shoulders to stroke 
my hair, and pat my cheeks in the most 
affectionate manner; meanwhile express- 
ing themselves in soft, purring comments, 
that require no linguistic abilities to inter- 
pret into such endearing remarks as, “ Ain’t 
he a darling, though?” “ What nice, soft 
hair and pretty blue eyes!” “‘ Don’t you wish 
the dear old sheikh would let us keep 
him?” Considering the source whence it 
comes, it requires very little of this to satisfy 
one, and as soon as I can prevail upon them 
to let me escape, I mount and wheel away, 
several huge dogs escorting me, for some 
minutes, in the peculiar manner Koordish 
dogs have of escorting stray cyclers. 


[To be continued. ] 
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(Being the Diary of a Trip Around the World by a College Boy.) 
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FROM THE CAPE TO THE EASTERN PAS- 


SAGE. 

November 17, 1875.— Fifty-three days 
out.—Held a memorial service last night 
in the “ Boys’ House.” I was asked to 
conduct the services, but declined on the 
ground that an officer of the ship was the 
fitting person. The mate was called upon, 
and agreed to read the services. I had asked 
the captain to attend, but received an in- 
definite and rather surly answer. He did 
not take part. All the sailors off duty as 
well as the rest of the ship’s company, 
assembled at eight o’clock, when the watch 
was relieved. Those that could sat around 
on chests and kegs, while the rest crowded 
about them tightly, in order to get as many 
as possible into the room. The wind was 
howling outside, and the floor of our cabin 
was running with water shipped over the 
side. One of the men held aloft a smoky 
swinging dip-lamp,' while the mate, in his 
peajacket and big sea-boots, stood up, and 
by its fitful light braced himself for this 
unigue service. The tin lamp swung and 
smoked ; the big ship rocked and groaned, 
while the congregation clung to the edges 
of bunks, listening to our honest first mate 
reading the solemn words of the burial 
service for the benefit of that would-be 
sailor boy, whose blue shirt I had seen 
floating among the albatrosses a few hours 
ago. ‘This was that same boy who had run 
away from his New England school and a 
refined home circle for the alleged romance 
of a sailor’s life. 

“Parents don’t know what they are 
doing when they send boys to sea,” said 
the mate to me afterwards. “Not two out 
of twenty come back without being the 
worse for their trip.” 

November 18.—Fifty-four days out.—The 
men move about as though afraid of wak- 
ing some one. No laughing or loud talk- 
ing is heard. No more banjo or songs for 
the present. 

One of the men sat to me to-day for his 
portrait ; it was to be an oil painting, and 
nothing less. My materials consisted of 
the ship paint and the back of a large 
segar-box. My client was only anxious 

1 See Frontispiece. 


that his appearance should be rakish, and 
that his pipe and silk handkerchief should 
be included. He appeared much pleased 
with the result of my work, which, as far as 
likeness went, would have been equally 
satisfactory to any one of the ship’s com- 
pany. 

I have just been interrupted to run up 
into the mate’s room to see from his 
windows an improvised cock-fight on the 
main deck, while the captain and first mate 
were well out of the way. This sport gave 
the crew unmixed happiness for a few min- 
utes, during which I tried to put the scene 
on paper. If my sketch does violence to 
all the laws of rooster anatomy, I must ex- 
cuse myself on account of ignorance in 
matters of cock-fights. 

Sunday, November 21.—Fifty-seven days 
out.—Our decks at times have the appear- 
ance of a floating barnyard. The chickens 
run about at odd times, according to their 
fancy, and are found perched in most un- 
barnyard-like places. To-day a little coterie 
of hens were holding a sociable in the lee- 
scuppers, when they were unexpectedly all 
set afloat by a wave that washed the decks 
fore and aft. It was great fun to watch 
their antics—albeit not a sport that Henry 
Bergh would have encouraged. One 
valiant rooster managed to land on the 
lee-rail—but not for loug. He had just 
started a crow, when a puff of wind took 
him and landed him at a point in the 
South Indian Ocean about 300 miles from 
the Cape of Good Hope. What a recep- 
tion he must have had from the penguins, 
gulls, albatrosses, goonies, and petrels, that 
weicomed him! But he was no doubt too 
busy learning to swim to return their salu- 
tations. Poor fellow! he looked so comic- 
ally scared as he floated away. I wonder 
what became of him. Perhaps he got 
inside of one of the whales I saw to-day 
from the mizzen-top, and had a Jonah sail 
until picked up by whalers! If he could 
only be induced to publish his memoirs 
under the title of the “ Diary of Cocka- 
doodledoo!” 

November 22.— Fifty-eight days out.— 
I had to read the burial service to-day 
over the body of the other passenger whose 
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cabin adjoined mine. He died last night 
under horrible circumstances, less than a 
week after holding memorial services for 
the boy who fell off the mizzen royal. He 
had concealed the nature of his disease 
from everybody—perhaps to save the feel- 
ings of his family. 

The corpse, after being washed by the 
steward, was wound up in sail-cloth and 
carried by four sailors to the quarter-deck. 
Here he was sewn up, with thirty-six 
pounds of scrap iron, and stretched out in 
state on the carpenter’s bench, covered by 
the American ensign. 

All night long, while the rigging creaked, 
and the waves washed down the scuppers, 
a lonely seaman paced the deck by the 
carpenter’s table, watching this dreaded 
burden, and next morning, at 8.40, all 
hands were called aft to “help bury the 
dead.” The colors were at half-mast, while 
the forecastle bell was diverted to the un- 
wonted duty of announcing the hour of 
burial. The sailors moved gloomily to the 
cereronv, dressed in their best, and I once 
more appreciated the influence which a 
death at sea has upon the men. It cannot 
be that they are sad at the los: >f a friend, 
for this man had probably never spoken to 
any member of the crew. 

And yet, for intimate friends, I have 
never, on land, seeii mourners more im- 
pressed by death than these men of the 
forecastle for this stranger. 





THE IMPROVISED COCK FIGHT. 





The captain had no objection to officiat- 
ing at the ceremony, but he dreaded read- 
ing the service. 

‘Suppose you turn to and do the litt’ry 
part ;” he whispered to me, in the cabin. 
“T don’t like those long words, and I never 
have time to spell them out ;” and as the 
captain was in earnest, I had no choice 
but to act. Four seamen bore the body to 
the lee side on a slippery pine plank, the 
foot of which rested upon the rail. They 
held it there, as I read the service, until I 
came to the words “Consign our shipmate 
to the deep.” The men then raised the 
head of the plank, and the canvas bag, with 
its freight of flesh and iron, disappeared. 

The flag remains at half-mast until sun- 
down, and the men go about their work 
noiselessly. The dead man’s bedding has 
been tossed overboard, and the cabin thor- 
oughly fumigated with every vile smelling 
disinfectant known to the captain or the 
steward. 

November 26.— This is a hard gale and 
no mistake,” said the captain to me to-day, 
as he watched the weather meditatively. 
We had been hove-to all yesterday and the 
night before. The decks are full of water, 
and the captain says he has not seen as 
rough a time ever, not even in winter. 
We had no sail on but our main spenser 
and a goose-winged main topsail—only 
one and a-half sails up out of twenty-five 
or more ; and even this amount was only 
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spread in order to make her mind her 
helm. 

The last of my shore hats went over- 
board to-day. I had to turn to and make 
one. I got canvas from the sailmaker, 
some drill cloth from the second mate, 
some tape from the first mate, and some 
pasteboard from the steward. From these 
compounds, after a great deal of thinking, 
I put together a tolerable imitation of a 
“ cheese-cutter.” In fact my work was so 
successful as to induce the third mate to 
borrow my design and make one for him- 
self. 

November 28.—Sixty-four days out.— 
We are about on the longitude of the Isl- 
and of Mauritius, where Paul and Virginia 
had their interesting experiences. The 
captain is a firm believer in the story. 
“Haven’t I been there,” said he, with 
warmth—“ haven’t I seen their graves? 
Why, I got a native to tell me the whole 
story ; and I guess he ought to know, as 
he lived there all his life.” 

As the captain was quite satisfied with 
the sources of his knowledge, argument 
was out of the question. 

The Manilla sailor was 
brought in to the cabin 
to-day in a helpless con- 
dition. He had been 
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struck on the leg while at the wheel. The 
captain gave him liniment and bandages, 
and told me afterwards that he once had a 
man killed under just such circumstances, 
through carelessness on the man’s part. 

The mate read me a chapter in Nelson, 
On Infidelity—interesting. 

November 30.—Sixty-six days out.— 
Caught an albatross, measuring seven feet 
four inches from tip to tip of wings. He 
struck me in the face with one of his wings, 
and it felt as though I had been struck by 
a fist. I pulled out my “ Manual of Scien- 
tific Enquiry,” and started to stuff it ac- 
cording to the rules there laid down. The 
great thing, it seems, is to guard against 
staining the feathers. I first stuffed cot- 
ton into his mouth, and tied it fast. This 
was to absorb any blood from that quarter. 
I then cut him down the center, and worked 
his skin off slowly and carefully. This I 
rubbed in with arsenical soap, and then 
hung it up to dry, prior to packing it away. 

The banjo craze has spread. One of the 
boys has made himself an instrument, using 
a cigar box fora head. Fortunately 1 had 
a spare set of strings, which I gave him, 
which he is now picking away at in com- 
pany with the steward. Every day or two 
I give them a lesson, and, as they have a 
good ear, we get along swimmingly. 

December 2.— Sixty-eight days out.—Made 
splendid run yesterday—315 miles in 
twenty-four hours, averaging a trifle over 
thirteen milesan hour. That would be good 
on an Atlantic steamer. Passed yesterday 
close to St. Paul’s Island, a small station for 
whalers and sealers. Cap- 
tain says there are springs 
on this little island 190 
degrees hot, and that a 
man who hooks a fish in 
the ocean may toss it into 
a hot spring from the 
place where he is angling, 
cooking his fish by one 
hand as he angles on with 
the other. This story 
sounds a bit too fishy 
for me, but the captain 
vouched for it. 

In a history of Vasco 
de Gama, which I read 
to-day, he speaks wit’. 
horror of the great wave. 
in the midst of which’we 
are now. If a thousand- 
‘ton ship like ours is 
knocked about like a nut- 
shell, and can’t keep her 
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——F4'\\\\\\:_ first came into these seas, in 
a ship of 120 tons burden? 

Came into the midst of 
whales yesterday —some spouting close up 
to us. To-day we are surrounded by birds 
from St. Paul and Amsterdam Islands— 
little fellows that will probably never get 
back to their nests, I fear. 

The third and second mates had a differ- 
ence this morning, the result of which was 
that the third mate went full length into 
the lee scupper from one blow of the 
other’s fist. Quick work it was, and the 
whole difficulty settled there and then. 

December 9.—Seventy-five days out.—Run- 
ning north, now, along the Australian coast, 
and feel the difference in the air as we ap- 
proach the Equator again. We are so close 
to land that the captain has the “patent 
log” out all the time. This is an ingeni- 
ous brass instrument that registers the 
speed of the vessel according to the revo- 
lutions of two brass flukes that stick out at 
the side like a fish’s fins. 

The captain is inordinately fond of fresh 
pig, and when the weather grows cold, or 
when we get into what he calls “pig lati- 
tudes,” he shows signs of the fondness he 
bears for his favorite dish. He eats so 
much that he usually has to resort to his 
“bitters” to tide him over fits of indiges- 
tion. 

Mended the soles of my shoes yester- 
day. Took lessons from the second mate 
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in cobbling, and succeeded in restoring my 
old pair to service. 

The mate went down on to the martin- 
gale to-day to see if he could spear a por- 
poise, while sailing through a school of 
them. The ship was plunging too heavily, 
however, and he only got well doused for 
his trouble. He held a long harpoon in 
his hand, one end of which communicated 
to three men on deck, who stood ready to 
see that the mate was not hauled off into 
the water in case of a successful spike. 

We are now within seven degrees of 
longitude of being at the exact antipodes 
of New York City Hall. When it is noon 
here, it is midnight on the Hudson. If I 
could drive a stick through the middle of 
the earth, the other end would come out 
near home. 

The mate has grown envious of my 
working out navigation problems by loga- 
rithms, and asked me to teach him mathe- 
matics. He took three days to understand 
the first proposition of Euclid, and another 
day before he could appreciate an “adja- 
cent angle.” It is all a fog to him, and I 
am afraid the attempt is waste of time on 
his part. His mind appears to be incapa- 
ble of working after a certain point in 
elementary matters. The simplest mathe- 
matical generalization is an impossibility 
to him. 

December 13.—Seventy-nine days out.— 
Once more in the tropics, and canvas 
slippers. We passed the sun yesterday, 
went without our shadow once more, and I, 
for one, have probably seen the sun in the 
north for the last time in my life. Yester- 
day was an ideal tropical day ; smooth sea, 
light breeze and bright sunshine. There 
was little to do. Some slept, others read, 
and a few washed their clothes. The mate 
read me some sermons, after which I took 
an armful of books from the ship’s library 
and went to the forecastle with them. 
These ship libraries are supplied by the 
American Tract Society, and are for the 
most part of great value to seamen. They 
often contain too large a percentage of 


devotional and “moral” works, but still . 


even as they are they do much good. 
Among our forty odd books are the fol- 
lowing : Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Nelson 
on Infidelity, Spurgeon’s Sermons, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Coming to the Light, 
Warren’s Geography, Daniel Boone, the 
Franco-Prussian War, a Year in China, 
History of the Falkland Islands, Gray’s 
Botany, Young America in Norway, and 
a variety of mawkish Sunday School 
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romances, such as, let us say, Stmpering 
Susan, or Virtue its Own Reward, books 
which sailors won’t touch, and which I 
should like to see kept away from innocent 
children. 

The German, Danish, French and 
Italian readers have one book apiece in 





their tongue—a capital idea, where so 
many nationalities congregate as in the 
forecastle, 

Our forecastle is divided into two 
watches, or sleeping compartments. The 
starboard watch is the captain’s. The 


mate has the port one. The watches are 
relieved every four hours, excepting from 
4-8 in the afternoon, when there are two 
watches of two hours each, called the dog 
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OF THE SURPRISE. 

of their ship’s biscuit I found maggots in 
them. If sailors have the reputation of 
being hardened, it certainly is not in spite 
of any softening experiences they have had 
on ship board. 

December 26.—Eighty-six days out.—The 
captain comes down swearing at the weather. 
He has changed a complete white \inen suit 
twice already, and now he has to do it for 
the third time on account of the sudden 
rain squalls that we meet. _. is a comfort 
to know, however, that the men have 
plenty of water in which to wash their 
clothes and themselves. 

The allowance to the whole ship’s com- 
pany averages three quarts per man a 
day, for cooking, washing, and drinking. 
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THROUGH THE ISLANDS OF THE TROPICS, 


watches. Without this subdivision, called 
dog watches, the work would be unequally 
distributed. 

The way in which sailor’s comforts 
are disregarded, even on so well ap- 
pointed a vessel as ours, is disgraceful. 
The floor of our forecastle is flooded 
nearly all the time by water that works .1 
through the hawser hole. There is n 
even a grating on the floor to keep :. 
men’s feet from absorbing it. ‘The fore- 
castle emits vsually a stench that is 
offensive. ‘The sailors have no light that 
they can read by. When they come down 
wet from the decks they turn in with their 
wet clothes, having no facilities for drying 
them, and rarely having dry changes 


enough to carry them far in weather like 
this. 


Every time that I picked up some 





This raises clean clothes to a_ grand 
luxury. 
When the first squall struck us, I 


stripped down to a gauze undershirt and a 
pair of underdrawers, and went up for 
some good exercise. The rain came down 
in sheets, and there was plenty to do in 
clewing up topgallant sails and royals, and 
squaring in the yards. 

A little woodpecker, that had been blown 
off from New Guinea, reached us to-day, 
half dead with fatigue. It had blue wings 
and a golden-brown breast — most beauti- 
fully colored. It could not have lived 
long, so I killed it, skinned and stuffed it 
to take home. 

Began an exhaustive life of Buddha in 
Abel’s “ Russian Memoirs.” Very thor- 
ough, and interesting as well. 
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This is Christmas 
week. Wearein eleven 
degrees south latitude, 
near the eastern end of 
Java —tropical heat, 
flapping sails, alternate 
rain squalls and sun 
glare. 

December 21.— 
Eighty-seven days out.— 
The captain is looking 
out for some other kind 
of a blow peculiar to 
these seas, and has 
ordered all the royal 
and topgallant yards 
sent down. “I will feel 
better when I get four 
tons from out of the 
tops,” was his remark. 

It was a hard job 
getting these six high- 
est yards down. They 
look light, way up there, 
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but they are huge things 





when you get astride of 
them. But the thing 
had to bedone. Pulleys 
were rigged, ropes were 
carried up and rove in 
the blocks ; men were 
stationed at different 
points in the rigging to help steer the mass 
down; other men held ropes at cifferent 
points on deck to prevent the descending 
spars from knocking about, and tearing 
the sails and standing rigging to pieces. 
Each lurch of the ship threatened to set 
the spar swinging about like a destructive 
pendulum, 

Finally, all lashed securely on the main 


deck. No damage done. 
December 22.—Eighty-eight days out.— 


Just came safely through a first-class cy- 
clone that lasted twenty-six hours. Last 
night, about seven, we commenced shorten- 
ing sail, while the wind was coming in gusts, 
with heavy showers. The gale increased 
steadily through the night, as well as the 
rocking of the ship. When I came on deck 
I found two men instead of one at the 
wheel. The ocean around was_ beaten 
into the appearance of soda water, hiss- 
ing savagely. I had no sooner got my 
feet on to the poop deck when a sea knocked 
me down and flattened me against the lee 
rail. Next time I laid hold of a rope. 

Sea after sea swept the deck. One 
washed clean over me, as I sat lashed to 





MAKING OUT A STRANGER. 


the mizzen rigging, broke through the 
skylight and flooded the cabin. A nice 
job for the steward! ‘The captain only 
saved himself by catching hold of the 
spanker boom, and lifting himself clear of 
the wash. 

The pig pen carried away during the 
storm—an event affecting the spirits of 
the crew most painfully, for, save the de- 
struction of the ship, nothing so interested 
the men as the steady growth of these suc- 
culent fellow-travelers. 


It happened at 7.45 this morning ; a sea 
was shipped amidships ; I heard an omi- 
nous crash ; rushed to the companion way 
and saw what I shall never forget. The 
main deck was a stormy basin of salt-water 
in which surged and kicked three pigs, 
several sailors, half a dozen buckets, a few 
hundred feet of rope, and the debris of our 
pig pens. The captain and mate were 
clinging to the rail and bellowing orders 
that no one could hear; the pigs were 
squeeling like crazy saw-mills and the crew 
could do nothing but shout with laughter 
at their antics. One lurch would send the 
pigs, the sailors and the debris down into 
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one scupper; the second would heave 
them all back, head over heels into the 
other. A sailor might catch a pig, but 
neither pig nor sailor could do anything 
but roll from one side of the ship to the 
other in affectionate embrace. 


The water finally worked its way from 
the decks and gave the crew control of the 
barnyard. 


But there was no pig pen! 


After some deliberation, it was decided 
to stow them in the tar locker, while the 
carpenter made a new pen. They were ac- 
cordingly locked up in the dark store-room 
for tar, whence they emerged shortly after- 
wards disguised by the contents of the 
locker which they had managed to spill in 
some ‘way. 

The wind abated about ten last night. 
At noon we sighted the small Island of 
Hockie—-one of the Java |slands—which 
the Captain first mistook for Saboa, twenty 
miles from it. I went up into the top and 
made an outline sketch of the island, which 
convinced him that he had made an erroxz 
in his calculations. Our chronometer turns 
out to be six seconds in error—a serious 
one when we are as close to islands as to- 
day. 

December 23.—Eighty-nine days out.— 
Latitude 10° 25’ south. We are now sail- 
ing among “The Islands.” We have 
crossed the Indian Ocean, and will soon be 
in the Pacific. Land is all about us; 
Timoor is on our right; the sea is calm; 
land birds are flying about us, and if the 
thermometer were not 86° in the shade, I 
might fancy myself yachting along the 
New England coast. 


As we have no moon, and are in a par- 
ticularly dangerous region, the captain is 
taking unusual precautions. The huge 
bow anchors were taken from their re- 
cumbent position on the forecastle to-day 
and hung at the cat head. Chain cable 
was paid out from the locker to the extent 
of 1,000 fathoms. A stream anchor was 
hauled up on to the weather bow, ready for 
quick light use. The port quarter boat 
was freed from its protecting braces to- 
day, and made ready for instant lowering. 
The two deck guns were run up to the 
ports and made ready for action. All 
these precautions are only forthe time we 
are among the islands. 


Went to the main royal yard to get the 
true bearings of Saboa, by which the mate 
corrected his position. 


December 26, 1875.—NVinety-two days out.. 
—Christmas in latitude 9° 20’ south, and 
longitude 123° 2’ east. Notable for the 
hottest day and the shortest run since 
leaving port; thermometer 88° in the 
shade, and twenty-one miles in twenty-four 
hours. The sails are slapping the rigging, 
and we dare not put up an awning on ac- 
count of the capricious nature of what 
wind there is. The tar in the seams of 
the deck sticks to my feet as I walk. We 
are between huge volcanic islands, whose 
peaks rise from the seair magnificent 
cones, and we are close encugh to dis- 
tinguish the trees and native huts. The 
water is full of tropicalsea marvels. Fly- 
ing fish skim the water on all sides, and 
birds with gorgeous plumage come to 
wonder at us as they circle in and out of 
the rigging. Some are not unlike birds of 
paradise. 

We are passing Koepang, the little 
Dutch settlement on Timoor to which 
Captain Bligh sailed, nearly 100 years ago, 
after the mutiny of the Bounty. He 
was forty days on his journey of 3,000 
miles over an unknown sea, with provisions 
for only five days, and eighteen men 
cooped up in an open boat only twenty- 
three feet long. But you know the story 
already. 

Caught a monster shark to-day, quite 
the excitement of the day. He had been 
nosing about the ship for some time, and I 
thought it about time that we had him on 
deck. The second mate got a big hook 
and made it fast to a chain about two feet 
long, after which he bent: on a line of 
several fathoms. I fastened a piece of 
pork to the hook, tossed, played out the 
line, and awaited the result. In less than 
a minute the shark came sidling up to it, 
turned over on his back, showing his white 
belly and hideous jaws, and made one 
gulp of pork, hook, and half the chain. 
The sport now began. The shark hauled 
off and lashed the water into foam by his 
frantic efforts to break away, and we had 
a good pull, the four of us, to get him 
close under the stern. ‘The second mate 
now called a halt, while he slipped a 
running bowline down and under his 
fins. 

We now all hauled away with a will. His 
savage little eyes appeared more and more 
savage as the distance between him and us 
became less and less. When we had got 
him close up to the quarter rail he made a 
last vicious plunge and got it between his 
teeth. But the iron was sironger than a 
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shark’s jaws, and I could hear some of his 
teeth crunch under the strain to which he 
was subjecting them. 

At last, by prying him with capstan bars, 
we got him clear and hauled him on tothe 
deck and forward. After we first chopped 
off his head and tail with an axe, we gutted 
him. 

You would have thought it time for him 
to give up. Nota bit of it; his jaws were 
snapping long after I had cut his heart up 
into a dozen segments. 

The separate sections squirmed in their 
own way, long after they had all been dis- 
tributed to different parts of the ship. 

The shark was a monster in size and has 
spoiled ail my taste for swimming at pre- 
sent. 

Nobody on board ship will eat his flesh. 
I had a stew of it made, as an experiment. 
Rather rancid, I thought, but by no means 
unbearable. 


December 29. — Ninety-five days out.— 
Sighted a bark yesterday morning—about 
seven miles off. Oneof her boats was low- 
ered after breakfast and made in our direc- 
tion, with the thermometer at 89°. It was hot 
and slow work for the poor oarsmen; when 
they came alongside, we learned that she 
was 180 days from New York ; had sailed 
therefore nearly three months before us ; 
that she was short of provisions; was 
leaky ; and that half the crew were down 
with the scurvy ; the captain was not well, 
and they had no credit anywhere. The 
four men who manned the boat were the 
half of the crew remaining. We gave them 
a barrel of hard tack, two barrels of flour, 
two bags of potatoes, a bag of dried apples 
and peaches, and a demijohn of home- 
made beer. We added all the old reading 
matter on board ship, which brought their 
news down to September 25. 

I cannot help thinking it strange that 
they did not put in at the nezrest port and 
get plenty of fresh fruit, rather than risk 
the lives of all hands by keeping on in such 
a condition. The owners of such a vessel 
ought to be held responsible for the injury 
done the crew under circumstances like 
these. 

A squall sprang up, last night, so violent 
as to force us to take in all topsails. 

We have not seen the bark since. 

The body of a white man, clad in a white 
shirt, floated past our bows this morning, 
as I stood on the forecastle. Poor devil ; 
perhaps a sacrifice to the selfishness of 
those who own the bark we had just left. 
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Finished, to-day, Goodrich: “The Sea 
and its Famous Sailors;” eminently 
adapted to my present wants. 

1875.—Last day of the year.—Ninety-seven 
days out.—Last night was one of great anxi- 
ety to the captain—in fact he has not left the 
deck in the last forty-eight hours. We are 
in the Manipa Straits, a dangerous channel, 
twenty miles wide, somewhere between 
New Guinea and Borneo. The lookout 
is kept very strictly, as the land is much 
obscured by clouds, and we are subject to 
periodic squalls. ‘The currents are so 
treacherous as to falsify the dead-reckon- 
ing, and worst of all, we can find no an- 
chorage. We can neither advance nor go 
sidewise, but are doing our best to hold 
our own by constant tacking, against both 
wind and current. We may have to beat 
a retreat after all—a grievous shame, after 
having spent three days in coming the last 
twenty-five miles. 

The last squall carried away our mizzen 
top gallant leech line and put a hole in the 
fore topmast staysail. A German bark,- 
just sighted, has lost her fore royal yard— 
mast and all. 

Two days ago a Finland sailor, Brown, 
called me forward, and pulling out of his 
chest a complete model of the ship, pre- 
sented it tome. I was, of course, very 
proud of the gift, particularly as his jack- 
knife is the only tool used. The ropes are 
of thread, and the sails neatly carved out 
of wood. 

The captain interrupts me to read from 
Horsburg’s “Sailing Directions” a sum- 
mary of -Ceram, the island we are now 
skirting. Among other picturesque cus- 
toms, he mentions that they habitually eat 
the bodies of prisoners of war, and adorn 
their huts with the skulls. The nobility of 
a suitor of Ceram is measured, at least in 
the eyes of a native belle, by the number 
of skulls he can offer her. No wonder the 
captain don’t care to go ashore. 

No lighthouse or buoy anywhere in the 
neighborhood either. The appearance of 
the island from our decks is, however, very 
picturesque, the ragged peaks rising to 7000 
feet above the sea. 

January 2.— Hopeless weather, mostly 
calm ; tacking and wearing ship at every 
breeze. Passed close under the Island of 
Popa; saw natives dancing about in front 
of their huts, under palm and cocoanut 
trees. One sailor swore he saw monkeys 
in the trees. I did not. King William 
Island is ahead of us—the place where 
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they used to fry the largest number of 
missionaries a few years back. Horsburg 
advises mariners not to land here. We are 
only seventy-two miles from the Equator ; 
the temperature is delightful, the islands 
about us are beautiful to look at, and 


OF THE SURPRISE, 


Horsburg speaks of good harbors and 
luxurious vegetation in the neighborhood. 
It will be many years, however, before the 
character of the natives changes enough 
to make this a pleasant cruising ground 
for sailing vessels. 


[To be continued.] 

















MARS AND MAMMON. 


BY DANIEL 


PERHAPS every American who has seen 
it feels a pride in the Hudson River. It 
seems as if it belonged so exclusively to 
us—as if each one, especially of those who 
live on its banks, had a hand in making or 
at least in discovering it. We experience a 
sensation of personal slight if anybody 
fails to see its beauty or to acknowledge 
its grandeur. Our English cousins come 
over here, view the noble expanse through 
a monocle, and nine out of ten think it 
“very jolly but a good deal too big fora 
river, you know.” 

But that does not cool our enthusiasm. 
It does seem too big to men whose idea of 
a river is a stream they can almost jump 
or wade across ; but not to us, the lords of 
lofty mountains, deep streams, and bound- 
less prairies. 

On the east bank of the Hudson, on the 
topmost crest of a “ heaven-kissing hill,” 
Mr. J. Stonebridge Goldie built himself a 
house. It was large, it was high, it was 
handsome. It commanded such a view as 
most people see only in their happiest 
dreams ; it was a landmark for miles; it 
was the wonder, admiration, or amusement, 
as the case might be, of all the inhabitants 
round about; and the name of it was 
Goldie Castle. 

Mr. J. Stonebridge Goldie liked a high- 
sounding name as he did a high-standing 
dwelling. He had risen in life, between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty, metaphorically 
- as much as one was obliged to rise literally 
in order to reach the castle from the rail- 
way on the shore below it. 

He was not entirely “self-made ;” that 
is, he had an eminently respectable father, 
who certainly had considered that Provi- 
dence had only half made him, and so 
had taken the matter into his own hands. 
The nature of the grand paternal vocation 
must not be mentioned in vulgar terms. 
Let us merely hint that old Mr. Goldie 
had been nearly concerned, if not with the 
death—for he was not a physician—at 
least with the ultimate disposal of the in- 
habitants of a certain New England town 
which had the honor to give him birth. 

The son—that is the immediate pro- 
genitor of Mr. J. Stonebridge Goldie—had 


I 
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early cast off this sepulchral yoke, and ob- 
tained an opening in a great city. His 
opportunities were so improved that he 
was able to give his son a good education. 
“Josh,” as he was then called, was as 
shrewd as any New Englander can be— 
which is to say as much so as anybody on 
earth—and he, too, made the most of his 
advantages. He went into Wall street ; 
eventually made several lucky hits, married 
a woman of some social standing, and be- 
came “Mr. J. Stonebridge Goldie.” 
There was hardly a respectable railway 
on whose board of directors Goldie did 
not appear. His name was almost a house- 
hold word in New York. Every few years 
he enlarged his phylacteries—that is, he 
bloomed out into a wealthier, more pros- 
perous man than before. He was the 
proud father of two daughters and three 
sons. He wanted a country house hand- 
somer, higher, and more costly than any 
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other man’s, so he chose a hill which he 
considered worthy of his distinguished at- 
tention, and built thereon a dwelling which 
overlooked everything and everybody 
lower than itself ; which was indicative of 
the Goldie policy. 

The river had the honor of bearing on 
its bosom his yacht, the Bride of Abydos. 
His neighbors, those whom he considered 
his equals, were sometimes invited to sail 
and banquet on board of her; and they 
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carried away tales of oriental magnificence 
and prodigal profusion which piqued the 
curiosity of less favored individuals. 

There was society enough to be pleasant, 
and not enough to be onerous during the 
hot weather. West Point was sufficiently 
near on the opposite shore to furnish an 
interesting goal for driving parties, and to 
allow of officers visiting the castle. As 
far as creature comforts went, it was a 
charming house to visit. The domestic 
machinery moved without a hitch. As the 
appreciative Mrs. Goldie often remarked 
to an indigent friend: “People of our 
enormous fortune can afford to be com- 
fortable.” 

“Comfortable’”’ was a mild adjective 
to apply to the luxury enjoyed in the 
Goldie family. Their father, who had 
known the rubs of comparative poverty in 
his youth, took delight in shielding his 
children from any similar experience. 

His daughters never so much as put on 
a shoe or stuck in a hairpin. All their 
gowns came from Paris, and were very 
handsome, if not always suitable. They 
had a French maid who did nothing but 
button, lace, hook, and mend them. 

The younger was not yet “out.” The 
elder was just going through that process 
known to poets and other gushing writers 
as “budding into womanhood.” I say 
“budding,” but really she had already 
budded to such good purpose, that she 
weighed at least a hundred and seventy 
pounds ; and perhaps the comparison to a 
bud is not inapt, since that incipient flower 
is said to burst. 

The next stage of development is to 
bloom, and poor Amelia, though she had 
fulfilled the first condition of growth to 
the utmost,was not blooming. Her com- 
plexion was somewhat “lardy,” if one may 
coin so uncouth a word to apply to a lady 
—and a Goldie. In fact, the unfeeling 
officers of the West Point mess had the 
disgusting ingratitude to nickname her 
“ Mealy,” as a happy combination of her 
name, and a tribute to her skin. However, 
there was consolation in the thought that 
color was vulgar and dairy-maidish. Such 
blue blood as that which coursed in the 
Goldie veins would naturally give a gray 
tint to the cuticle. 

The sons were like other sons of rich 
men. The eldest was in his father’s office, 
the second was at college, and the young- 
est at boarding schooi. We are so little 
concerned with them that only a passing 
notice is necessary. 


MARS AND MAMMON. 


At the time when my story opens, Mrs. 
Goldie was somewhat excited by the fre- 
quent visits of a certain Lieutenant Oscar 
Mayne, a dashing cavalry-man, stationed 
at West Point. 

She could not help feeling that they 
meant something. She was an attractive 
woman still, fair and tranquil looking, with 
good manners, without a shade of anything 
offensive or ill-bred. She had only two 
foibles, and always showed them sooner or 
later—generally sooner. 

Though the chastest of matrons, a 
modern Lucretia, she indulged in _ half- 
sentimental, half-maternal flirtations with 
men nearly young enough to be her sons. 
She considered herself very charming, and 
so she could and would have been if the 
other foible had not prevented. 

She was enormously purse-proud. She 
seldom talked to any one for half an hour 
without mentioning “our enormous for- 
tune,” “our superb house,” “our colossal 
means.” 

She condoled with poor little Mrs. 
Younghusband on the smallness of her 
house, and asked her how she could bear 
the heat of the rooms in summer. She was 
caught out in the rain once with her gov- 
erness, and, with gentle kindness, she 
offered the girl her water-proof, saying : 

“You know, my dear, I can afford a new 
dress much better than you can.” 

Yet Mrs. Goldie was a lady by birth and 
breeding, and came of an unpretentious 
family. But Stonebridge’s remarkable 
successes had turned her head, and she 
had a child’s innocent pleasure in display- 
ing her possessions, 

One morning, when the spring air was 
still fresh, yet had something of summer’s 
warmth in it, and a perceptible breeze 
blew over the hills, Mrs. Goldie aud Oscar 
Mayne sat together on the terrace before 
the castle. 

Great jars of costly pottery stood all 
along the stone balustrade, with rare plants 
growing in them. The turf beyond looked 
as green as if it had been watered with 
greenbacks. Overhead was a fresh red- 
and-white awning. 

On a wicker table, between hostess and 
guest, stood a silver tray holding a tall, 
cut-glass jug, half-full of iced lemonade, 
and two recently-emptied glasses showed 
that the delicious beverage had been fully 
appreciated. 

The young cavalry officer was a good 
specimen of his class. His merry blue 
eyes, and tawny moustache, with floating 
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ends, gave him at once a frank and a dare- 
devil air. 

His manner was bold without vulgarity, 
and his face and figure strikingly well-fa- 
vored. Mrs. Goldie thought, as he leaned 
back in his chair, his close-cropped, hand- 
some head bare, and his honest eyes fixed 
on hers, that Lieutenant Oscar Mayne was 
a man of whom one could not be 
ashamed. 

There was a certain incoherency in his 
conversation which is often found in the 
speech of a man not accustomed to have 
many thoughts, or to putting the few that 
he has into words. He had not a particu- 
larly strong or clear intellect, where any- 
thing outside of his profession was con- 
cerned; and perhaps Mrs. Goldie liked 
him none the less for that. She attached 
some importance to his frequent visits, and 
resolved to sound him on the subject of 
Amelia. 

“Take some more lemonade, Mr. Mayne,” 
she said. “Iam sorrythat Miss Goldie is not 
at home. She would have liked to see you.” 

The lieutenant uncrossed his shapely 
yellow-striped legs, and poured out another 
glassful. 

“ Yes, I’m sorry,” he said, in his bluff, 

‘hearty way. “I haven’t seen her for some 
time.” 


Mrs. Goldie sighed abstractedly. 

“Poor Amelia !”’ she exclaimed. 

Mayne was in the act of putting the 
glass to his lips, but he stopped with it 
half-way, and looked rather startled. 


“Ts anything the matter, with Miss 
Goldie ?”’ he asked, apprehensively. 

Mrs. Goldie sighed again. 

“ Nothing unusual,” she said, with down- 
cast eyes. 

“Not ill, I hope?” he ventured. 

“No, never better ; and yet I say agzin, 
poor Amelia !” 

The officer appeared more and more 
puzzled. 

“Tell me why you say it, he asked, 
bluntly. 

“T consider her most unfortunate.” 

“Surely, nobody else does,” he said, 
almost wistfully, as he looked about him, 
and thought how comfortable a man might 
be with such surroundings. 

“ Perhaps no one realizes her responsi- 
bilities,” pursued Mrs. Goldie. “The re- 
sponsibilities of an heiress.” 

She paused here, feeling that she had 
made a point. 

“She doesn’t feel them much yet, does 
she?” asked Mayne, with a practical air. 
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“No, poor girl, she fancies herself 
happy. But I—her father and I—see the 
snares that lie in her pathway. Tell me 
candidly, Mr. Mayne, for I know that you 
will not deceive me, is my daughter a 
favorite? Do you hear her well spoken 
or?” 

Mayne could have led a charge of cav- 
alry more easily than he could sit with 
Mrs. Goldie’s eyes upon him, and answer 
her solemn question. 

“ Why—yes—you see—well, the truth is 
—yes, every one would like Miss Goldie, if 
she would give them a chance,” he stam- 
mered, incoherently. 

“ She is considered haughty, then?” said 
Mrs. Goldie, with melancholy satisfaction. 
“ Perhaps, after all, she realizes more than 
I supposed her peculiar position. Alas, 
Mr. Mayne, Amelia wears an aureole!” 

The officer looked mystified at what he 
supposed to be a sudden turn in the con- 
versation. 

“TI heard that birds were to be 
fashionable this year,” he blundered out. 
“Miss Amelia is so fashionable. Is it a 
Baltimore oriole, one of the black-and- 
orange kind ?” 

It was Mrs. Goldie’s turn to look mysti- 
fied. 

“ Black-and-orange?” she said. 
Mr. Mayne, I spoke metaphorically.” 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure, I mis- 
understood you. I never was very good 
at figurative language, and that sort of 
thing, you know,” he cried, turning red. 

The poor young man felt that he had 
sunk in her estimation forever. She did 
not, however, appear vexed. She only 
went on gently to explain her real meaning. 

“When I spoke of an aureole,” she said, 
“T alluded to the power of wealth to gild 
its possessor. I fear poor Amelia has an 
artificial attraction for some people who are 
more mercenary than—than they ought 
to be.” 

“Than you,” she had meant to say, but 
that seemed unsafe, so she changed her 
mind. 

“ Oh, for that matter,” said Mayne, eager 
to atone for his former fault, “‘ Miss Goldie 
is quite attractive enough to be liked for 
herself ; but I’m afraid she distrusts us all.” 

“You honestly think her attractive?” 
asked the anxious mother. “Ah, you don’t 
know the dreadful responsibilities of a 
colossal fortune !” 

“No, indeed, I wish I did,” said Mayne, 
with injudicious spontaneity. 

Mrs. Goldie shook her head. 


“No, 
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“ Ah, well,’ she said, with an encourag- 
ing smile, “perhaps you will some day. 
Stranger things have happened. But let 
us talk of something else. This always 
thinking of money is degrading.” 

“T think so, too,” said the simple officer, 


‘heartily. 


“T saw your horse tied outside the 
Hobsons’ farm house, the other day,” said 
Mrs. Goldie, after a pause. “Was it your 
turn to cater for the mess?” 

Mayne colored. 

“No,” he said, hesitating, “I didn’t go 
for butter, but to see Miss Hobson.” 

“Miss Hobson?” said Mrs. Goldie, in- 
quiringly, and raising her eyebrows. “Is 
that the girl who drives to parade in a vil- 
lage-cart? Why, she is nothing but an ill- 
bred village girl! I am surprised to find 
that you know her.” 

“Indeed?” said Mayne; “I thought 
the Hobsons were an old Revolutionary 
family, and owned, at one time, amongst 
other property, this very hill on which 
your house is built.” 

“ Revolutionary, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Goldie, with a slight sneer, “when farm- 
ers’ daughters take to driving village- 
carts !” 

“Why, I suppose it seems as natural for 
her to do that as it is for’”—he paused for 
a simile—“for an undertaker to drive a 
hearse.” 

To do him justice, he had never heard 
of Grandfather Goldie’s profession, and if 
he had he would have scorned to fling the 
coffins and trestles in the faces of his de- 
scendants. 

Mrs. Goldie saw that he was innocent ; 
if he had not been !—it was too dreadful 
to contemplate. 

She recovered her equanimity in a mo- 
ment. 

“T must say I fail to see the connection 
between farmers and a neat little trap such 
as she drives. What sort of person is she ?” 

“She is a good, happy, healthy country 
girl,” said Mayne, “ witha fair education.” 

“ She certainly makes excellent butter,” 
observed Mrs. Goldie, with a rather con- 
temptuous smile. 

“T consider that the most useful of her 
accomplishments,” he said, really annoyed 
by her disparaging tone. “It doesn’t 
seem to have injured her looks, either,” he 
added. 

“And you really visit her on equal 
terms—I mean as you do us?” 

(It was something to be acknowledged 
as Mrs. Goldie’s equal.) 


“ Of course I do,” said Mayne, sturdily, 
with a flush, not of shame, but of vexation, 
rising to his forehead. 

“She must be very much flattered. 
Take care you don’t turn the head of this 
Maud Muller,” said Mrs. Goldie, dryly. 

She rose as she spoke. “I see that your 
horse is becoming restive, Mr. Mayne,” 


she added. “Shall I call one of the 
grooms?” 

He felt himself dismissed, and was not 
sorry. 


“Thank you, no; I am due at West 
Point in half an hour.” 

With a bow full of military precision, he 
drew on his gloves, mounted his charger, 
and rode away. 





Il, 


Asout a mile from West Point, on a 
mountain road little frequented save by 
wagons hauling wood, stood the old farm 
house which sheltered the last of a once 
important family. It was true that the 
Hobsons had, as long ago as the Reyolu- 
tion, owned many acres of the land around 
their homestead; even across the river 
more than one mountain had been theirs, 
and though it had changed hands several 
times before falling into the possession of 
the millionaire, the very mountain on which 
Goldie Castle was built was originally the 
property of Margaret Hobson's grand- 
father. 

The house was long and low, like most 
farm dwellings, but, unlike the generality 
of them, it was extremely picturesque. It 
was built of dark stone, rudely joined, 
with great seams of mortar which made 
no attempt at hiding. themselves ; and its 
original baldness had been charitably fes- 
tooned by beneficent nature, till it was 
hard to say whether there were more of 
stone oz of Virginia creeper visible. 

A neat, white pailing stood between the 
house and the road. Behind it was a row of 
hollyhocks, whose cheerful crimson flowers 
gave an aspect of gayety to the place ; and 
behind them was a line of pear-trees famed 
throughout that part of the country for 
their luscious fruit. 

Margaret Hobson, the last and, with the 
exception of her mother, the only repre- 
sentative of the good old family, was pe- 
culiarly American. In what other country 
could a woman in her position be thor- 
oughly well educated, churn three times a 
week, help her mother to do the work of 
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the house and farm, and, in the afternoon, 
harness her pony to the cart, and drive 
down to parade? 

She was a strange combination. Pro- 
vincial, but quick-witted and adaptable ; 
almost manly in her rude health and phys- 
ical development, yet far from destitute of 
those womanly graces which form the 
principal attraction of her sex. She hada 
pride of birth deeper than that of the Gol- 
dies, because more reasonable, and less evi- 
dent to others. Amongst the country peo- 
ple, her neighbors, this girl held her head 
high. She loved every clod of the farm- 
land, “for,” said she, with a dignity which, 
in the face of circumstances seemed al- 
most pathetic, “ my forefathers owned this 
ground before any of these other people 
were heard of.” 

Once she had gone to an officers’ hop, 
invited by a lieutenant who was more 
liberal than most of the dwellers on “the 
post.” There she had been bitterly frowned 
down by Mrs. Goldie and her tallow-faced 
daughter. But, there, also, ah! evening 
never to be forgotten ! she had met Mayne, 
and that was the beginning of an idyl as 
fresh as spring-tide, yet as old as time. 

Margaret stood, one rare May morning, 
looking down the stony road, shading her 
eyes with her hand, and wondering whether 
she had only fancied the sound of horses’ 
hoofs approaching. No, it was he! The 
charger came cantering up the hill, his long 
mane blowing, his eager feet stepping swift 
and sure over the obstacles in their path, 
bruising the masses of sweet fern which 
grew at the side of the road, till its pun- 
gent odor floated out on the air. 

The lieutenant looked gayerand fresher 
than ever in the searching sunshine. His 
teeth flashed in the light, and his hearty 
voice rang out in welcome to the girl at the 
gate. As he dismounted and secured his 
horse, he and Margaret looked as fine a 
couple as one could see. Margaret had a 
superb breadth of shoulder and depth of 
chest, and a complexion of russet and 
crimson. Churning had not, as her admirer 
had remarked, injured her looks. 

“Are you surprised to see me?” asked 
Mayne, hanging over the gate. 

“No,” said she, honestly, “for I heard 
your horse’s hoofs.” 

“ He always comes this way, somehow.” 

“He is easily guided, isn’t he?” she 
asked, innocently. 

Mayne laughed. 

Oh, you know very well!” he said, and 
then leaning over still farther, he whispered 
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something which sent the warm young 
blood surging over her comely face. After 
a little more of this innocent foolery, which 
is disgusting only to those who cannot 
participate in it, they came down to every- 
day affairs. 

“JT was over at the castle, yesterday,” 
said Mayne, presently. 

By this time he was inside the gate, 
which was much better than being outside. 

“ Mushrooms! upstarts! snobs!” said the 
girl, with a change of countenance. “ We’ve 
got a white pig here now, the image of 
Miss Goldie.” 

“Oh, come, they’ve been good to me,” 
he remonstrated. 

“ That is their only virtue,” she retorted. 
‘and not much of a one, either. It ain't 
so hard to be nice to you.” 

Another interlude of no interest to out- 
siders. Then: 

“ T had to laugh, last Sunday,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘Old Goldie sat in his pew, and I 
got in by mistake, for you know the seats 
are free, and I didn’t see whoit was. He 
had his hands in his pockets, jingling his 
money in an absent-minded kind of way all 
through service. When the plate came 
round, I had a quarter to put in. (I 
couldn’t afford it very well, but still -) 
Well, it was in my glove, down it dropped. 
Goldie saw it lying on the floor and never 
as much as picked it up! I think he’s 
seen so many five-dollar gold-pieces, that 
he doesn’t know a mean little silver quarter 
when he sees it.” 

She laughed heartily. 

By and by Mayne began to talk seri- 
ously of his hopes and prospects. 

“The attitude of England and Russia 
again looks threatening,” he said. ‘What 
if I should be sent abroad as military a¢- 
taché? Would you like that?” 

Margaret’s face fell in spite of her self- 
control. 

“Tt would be a good thing for you, 
wouldn’t it?” she asked, trying to appear 
as if her feelings were not involved at all. 

“T should not like to goalone,” he replied. 
Come over there under the apple-tree, and 
I will tell you about it.” 





* * * * * 


An hour after, when the gallant officer 
had ridden away, Mrs. Hobson appeared 
with her sleeves rolled up and a checkered 
apron on. 

“You seem to have plenty of time this 
morning,” she observed as she approached 
her daughter, who still sat idly at the roots 
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of the apple-tree. “I'll warrant that West 
Point fellow has been here again.” 

“He has,” said Margaret, with an un- 
ruffled countenance, but a new light in her 
eyes. 

“Take care, my dear!” said the anxious 
mother; “I distrust those military!” 

“It’s too late to talk like that,” answered 
the girl, with a touch of wounded pride in 
her voice. “I he ve trusted Azm with every- 
thing!” 

“Good mercies! What do you mean?” 
asked the elder woman, in alarm. 

Magaret bounded up as lithe as a kitten, 
and stood, looking her mother in the eye. 
Her fine, sunburned face was all aglow 
with the sweetest newly-kindled love and 
happiness. 

“‘ Because,” said she, “with your per- 
mission, I am going.to be Mrs. Oscar 
Mayne. 


* * * # * 


On the very evening of the day on 
which Mrs. Goldie had been endeavoring 
to probe Mr. Mayne’s sentiments for Ame- 
lia, Mr. Goldie returned from town to find 
his wife somewhat excited. 

“Sit down at once,” she’ said, with im- 
patience. “i think I have made a dis- 
covery.” 

“If you’re not sure of it, I’ll go and 
take off my boots first,” returned the mil- 
lionaire, who was warm and tired. 

“Nonsense! Ring for Greyson. I have 
something particular to tell you,” persisted 
his wife. 

Stonebridge did not ring for his valet, 
but seated himself in a low chair, and 
looked wearily expectant. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs, Goldie, lean- 
ing forward, with an expression of sub- 
dued eagerness on her usually tranquil 
face, “do you know, I believe Amelia has 
got a lover!” 

She delivered this piece of information 
with as much seriousness as though it were 
the small-pox and not a suitor that Amelia 
had got. 

‘“‘ Indeed ?” said Stonebridge, who failed 
to appear properly impressed. “ That 
seems natural enough, doesn’t it?” 

“More than natural for a girl in poor 
Millie’s position,” said his wife with a shade 
of petulance. “ But this is the first, and I 
believe that he is disinterested. I really 
do.” 

“They all seem so, of course,” said Mr. 
Goldie, carelessly. “I am not in any 
hurry to have Amelia marry, are you?” 
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“Of course I am in no hurry,” and then 
marrying into the army is very trying. Of 
course, as he has no means of his own, we 
should be able to dictate terms to him. 
He is handsome and attractive, and evi- 
dently cares for Amelia. She seems to 
have treated him coldly.” 

“That’s right! It does’nt do to encour- 
age themtoo much. Who is this desirable 
man without any means?” 

“Mr. Mayne.” 

Goldie laughed. 

“Ts that the best you can do for Amelia? 
Why a girl with her prospects might marry 
anybody.” 

“You need’nt laugh at Mr. Mayne,” 
said Mrs. Goldie, querulously. ‘ There is 
only one thing against him. He visits 
that vulgar Hobson woman who makes our 
butter.” 

“Let him visit anybody he pleases,” 
laughed Mr. Goldie. “ My dear, your head 
is full of fancies. You want to go fora 
moonlight sail to blow them all out of it.” 

Three weeks after Mr. Goldie came 
home with a piece of news which he told 
not without a glance of malicious pleasantry 
at his wife. 

“Your friend, Mr. Oscar Mayne,” said 
he, “ has been ordered abroad on a special 
mission, and Miss Hobson, the butter girl, 
goes with him.” 


III. 


It could not be denied that poor Amelia 
felt some pangs of wounded vanity, caused 
by Mayne’s defection. She had never be- 
fore come so near having a lover (as she 
thought), and the vulgarity of her rival 
augmented the mortification from which 
she suffered for a few days. At the end of 
that time, however, she discovered that 
Mayne had always been a common fellow, 
whose only advantage had been his entrée 
to Goldie Castle ; and a stupid fellow as 
well, and why should such a shallow officer, 
who could’nt say two words straight, have 
been sent abroad on a mysterious mission ? 

Mrs. Goldie hinted at favoritism, and 
said that whatever prospects the poor 
young fool had had, they were irremediably 
ruined by this false step of his. 

Oscar Mayne knew little, and cared less 
for what kind friends were saying at home. 
He and his bride were enjoying their 
honeymoon as only too fresh unspoiled 
souls, heartily in love, can enjoy any- 
thing. 











Not long after this, it chanced that Stone- 
bridge Goldie had business which called 
him abroad. 

“Why not,” said he, “combine business 
with pleasure, and make a short stay in 
London for the remainder of the season ? 
In London everything can be had for 
money. We will take a fine house ina 
fashionable quarter and entertain. Who 
knows but Amelia may find some young 
man who will put this West Point fellow 
out of her head? With her prospects,” etc. 
—the same old story. 

Mrs. Goldie was enchanted, yet a trifle 
less sanguine than usual. 

“Whom do we know in London?” she 
asked, meditatively. (Mrs. Goldie always 
paid proper attention to her pronouns. 
She considered nothing more vulgar than 
saying “ who” for “ whom.”) 

“ Well, of course, we shall get a letter to 
the Minister. After all I have done in the 
late campaign, it would be strange if I 
could not get that,” said Goldie, confidently. 

“ Then—why there’s Lord Oswald! Of 
course he’ll do something for us,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Goldie. 

“Don’t count too much on that, my 
dear,” said her husband, dubiously. “ Eng- 
lishmen are very different at home to what 
they are ina strange country.” 

By which remark it will be seen that 
Goldie was not without experience of the 
English aristocracy, and its manners and 
customs, 

“Lord Oswald” was a younger son of 
the late, and brother to the present Duke 
of Ramsgate. He had been in America 
once on one of the slaughtering tours so 
much affected of late by the scions of 
noble houses. 

Having killed a grissly or two, searched 
diligently for the well-nigh extinct buffalo, 
without finding him, and bagged no end 
of smaller game, he had been recom- 
mended to visit New York on his way 
home. 

There he met Stonebridge Goldie, who 
entertained him with lavish hospitality ; in 
fact he had spent a week or more in the 
beautiful electric-lighted mansion of the 
millionaire. 

Certainly the Goldies had a right to ex- 
pect some recognition in return for this 
outlay. 

The fixed idea of the family was that 
“every gate is barred with gold, and opens 
but to golden keys.” 

They had tried a good many doors with 
the auriferous metal, and found the hinges 
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swing back as though they had been 
greased. Therefore they concluded that 
the. portals which shut out those of com- 
mon clay from the aristocracy were quite 
as movable. 

Amelia remembered Lord Oswald Ben- 
ton as being far from prepossessing — 
under-sized, red-faced, and minus a front 
tooth. 

Nevertheless, the thought of his name 
and connection with the ducal house of 
Ramsgate fired her sluggish imagination 
to such a degree that she was eager to 
start at once. 

The middle of June found Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldie and their two daughters established 
in London. 

They had a great gray stucco house, 
with a portico, standing in a fashionable 
square, such as one sees duplicated over 
and over again. The owner had let it for 
six weeks with a very good stock of plate 
and linen, and Mrs. Goldie hoped that 
“an unlimited outlay might make them 
comfortable.” 

She ordered the brightest flowers to be 
had of a smart Jermyn street florist for the 
window-boxes. The curtains were hardly 
fine enough for American taste, so others, 
as filmy and beautiful as any trap for 
catching London blacks could be, were 
at once hung in place of the discarded 
draperies. 

An irreproachable-looking butler, who 
was really charming when sober (which, to 
do him justice, he frequently was), and two 
flunkeys, with calves as colossal as the 
Goldie fortune, were straightway engaged. 

These functionaries soon discovered 
with whom they had to deal, and demanded 
American wages, with endless extras for 
beer, washing, and so on. 

Mr. Goldie left a card on Lord Oswald. 

He did not live at the ducal mansion on 
Park Lane, but with the dowager, in a neat 
little box of a house in Curzon street. 

While the Goldies waited for Lord Os- 
wald to show them some attention, Amelia 
and her mother luxuriated in the park, the 
theatres and the shops. 

“You don’t suppose, mamma,” said 
Amelia, one day, ‘‘that we shall meet those 
people?” 

“Oh dear, no,” said her mother, “they 
can’t move at all in our circle.” 

There seemed no reason why they should 
not, since Regent Circus was the only circle 
the Goldies moved in at present. 

Mrs. Goldie called herself “ exclusive,” 
and before long the butler and his two 
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gay-plumaged auxiliaries had come to the 
conclusion that she was so. 

Only one person had called so far, and 
that was the American minister’s wife. 

After this came cards to a ball from 
the same lady, and Amelia felt that at 
last she was to be launched upon the gay 
world. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Mayne 
were living in quiet lodgings in a suffi- 
ciently fashionable quarter. Mrs. Oscar 
was forced to spend much of her time alone, 
while her husband was engaged in the 
special business which had called him 
abroad. The wife of the American minister 
was extremely kind toher. Margaret could 
be very pleasing when she chose, and she 
exerted herself to the utmost. 

She chanced, one day, at the house of 
the minister, to meet the Dowager Duchess 
of Ramsgate. 

This lady was as festive an old oddity as 
could be met with throughout Her Majesty’s 
British dominions. She was a painted old 
reprobate, of the earth earthy, a stanch 
supporter of the turf, who knew everybody 
worth knowing in London. 

Mrs. Mayne won the duchess’ heart by 
an almost inadvertent witticism. 

In speaking of England, Margaret said, 
“Your country is so small, I wonder that 


all the women feel they can afford to have 
such big feet!” 

This failed to wound Her Grace’s self- 
love, and it socially made Margaret’s for- 


tune. Before four and twenty hours had 
expired the joke had got to the clubs, and 
in thirty-six more the duchess said to her 
son : 

“My dear Oswald, that young savage is 
adorable! I mean to have her to dinner!” 

So to dinner in Curzon street Oscar and 
Margaret went, and afterwards to the play, 
where everybody saw them hobnobbing with 
Her Grace of Ramsgate. 

Margaret, with wonderful cleverness, 
adapted herself to the new order of things, 
and any slight provincialism betrayed by 
her was set down to the fact of her being an 
American. 

Her new friends liked her all the better for 
being the real unadulterated article, without 
any attempt at aping a people who were 
strangetoher. Her instincts were those of a 
gentlewoman, and she never did anything 
positively shocking. By being quiet and 
narrowly observing others she soon acquired 
those minor social graces which no one 
can possess in the beginning without having 
been born to them. 
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Mayne said proudly that his wife’s family 
had lived at West Point before the Revo- 
lution, “ and that,” said Her Grace, “ is old 
for America.” 

When Lord Oswald found Mr. Goldie’s 
card, he had to think for some time before he 
could remember who the gentleman was, 
and where they had met. 

It presently dawned upon him that it was 
the same person who had showed him so 
much attention in New York, some years 
before. 

“Rather a bore,” he remarked to his 
mother, “ but I suppose one must do some- 
thing for him. I wonder how many of 
them he’s brought with him?” 

The duchess was right-minded enough 
to feel that reciprocity in social affairs 
was a duty. In course of time Lord 
Oswald dropped a card at the Goldie’s 
house, and there the matter ended for some 
days. 

Two days before the ball at the American 
minister’s, which was to “launch ” Amelia, 
the duchess was driving in the Park with 
Margaret Mayne. Margaret looked won- 
derfully well, in her new London gown and 
bonnet, with a complexion bleached by the 
comparative confinement of her in-door life, 
and cheeks which were only pink now in- 
stead of crimson. 

In the course of conversation Her Grace 
mentioned the Goldies. 

“T shall have to do something for them. 
Oswald spent a week there with them once,” 
she said. 

“The Goldies, did Your Grace say?” 
exclaimed Margaret (“Your Grace” now 
came as trippingly from her tongue as if 
she had been born amongst duchesses). 

“JT think that’s the name. Something 
with gold in it, at all events. He is one of 
your millionaires, isn’t he?” said the old 
lady. 

“‘ He zs a millionaire, yes,” said Margarei, 
with an odd expression on her face. 

Now, or never, revenge ! 

“T shall induce Ramsgate’s wife to send 
them cards for her ball,” pursued the 
duchess, who didn’t take the least interest 
in the conversation, and was looking right 
and left at the gay crowd disporting itself 
in the fickle sunshine. 

Margaret’s eyes sank, and her heart beat 
quickly, as she prepared to deliver the tinal 
blow. Her voice was peculiarly calm when 
she next spoke. 

“T didn’t know,” said she, slowly, “that 
undertakers were received over here in 
good society.” 














Yhe duchess gave a little start, and 
brought her wandering eyes to a focus. 

“ Undertakers, my dear, what are you 
thinking of ? Undertakers received? You 
must be mad!” 

“T felt as if I must be crazy when you 
spoke that way,” said Margaret, with a can- 
did smile. “ But then I don’t yet know the 
English customs, and your funerals ave so 
much more elegant here than at home, I 
thought maybe you didn’t feel any preju- 
dice against them .. .” 

She readjusted her parasol, and looked 
about her cooly as she’spoke. 

“ Who is an undertaker ? demanded the 
duchess, almost fiercely. “What are you 
talking about?” 

““Why, my dear duchess,” returned Mrs. 
Mayne, almost patronizingly, “didn’t you 
know that Stonebridge Goldie’s father was 
an undertaker? I think he is living now.” 

The duchess turned pale all round her 
two perennial spots of bloom. 

“Good heavens!” she gasped, “do 
you mean that my son Oswald has been 
stopping with an undertaker’s son?” 

The old lady spoke so loud that some of 
the people driving by turned, languidly, 
and stared at her. 

Margaret’s eyes shone. 

“Oh, not so bad as that,” she said, 
soothingly. “Perhaps it was only his 
grandfather.” 

“And, pray,” demanded Her Grace, re- 
fusing to accept any attempts at palliation, 
“is the New York death rate so high that 
a man can make millions simply by laying 
out his fellow-citizens?”’ 

Margaret laughed. 

“Oh, Ae isn’t in that business!” said, 
she. “He lays ’em out in another way— 
in Wall Street.” 

’ The duchess failed to catch her meaning. 
What did she know of Wall Street ? 

“Tt is perfectly infamous! Such people 
must be put down! And Oswald, poor, 
rash boy, has left a card at their house! I 
trust no one will see it!” 

“I’m afraid that’s a vain wish!” said 
Mrs. Mayne. “It will be glazed, framed 
and hung up at Goldie Castle.” 

The duchess’ lips were drawn back from 
her prominent teeth, and she was grimming 
like a beast of prey. Her hands quite 
trembled. 

“Ugh!” she grunted, “I must really 
drive home, my dear Mrs. Mayne. I am 
positively ill.” 

Margaret maintained acomplacent silence 
all the way back. Just as the carriage 
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drew up to set her down at her lodgings, 
the duchess said abruptly : 

“ How do you know that he is one?”’ 

“Because I’ve an uncle living in the 
same town the grandfather lived in,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Mayne, glibly. 

(The duchess did not inquire, nor did 
her fair friend volunteer to tell her, what 
was the profession of this uncle.) 





iv. 


AMELIA GOLDIE stood before a long mir- 
ror, discontentedly surveying the glistening 
expanse of white satin bodice reflected in 
it. It was rather an expanse, and the solid 
Amelia sighed as she contemplated it. 

“Tf only I had an English waist!” she 
said to her mother, who stcod behind her 
rear view of the new ball dress. 

“Nonsense, my dear!” said Mrs. Goldie; 
“all their floating ribs are lapped. Be 
thankful for all your advantages.” 

Mrs. Goldie liked all her belongings to 
be colossal—even her daughter. 

Amelia really looked very well. It is in- 
deed a hopeless complexion which the 
dampness of England cannot beautify ; and 
her pale cheeks had assumed a pink tinge 
since her arrival in London. 

Her arms and shoulders were very fine, 
and the excitement of anticipation gave 
life to her stolid face. 

“Do you think,” she said, almost timidly, 
taking up a great bouquet of gardenias, 
“that Lord Oswald will be there?” 

“T dare say,” said Mrs. Goldie, “and 
perhaps even his mother. Do you know, 
Mellie, I have been thinking that perhaps 
the duchess will offer to present you! I 
believe there is to be one more drawing- 
room.” 

“T know I should make a mess of it, 
and fall over something,” said Amelia, 
humbly —for a Goldie. 

Just then Mr. Goldie appeared. 

“The carriage is here,” he said, “are 
you ready?” 

The ladies were soon enveloped in their 
elaborate wraps, and rolled away to the ball. 

The smooth movement of the wheels 
over the fine wooden pavements gave facil- 
ity to conversation. 

“T met Quiller, the London correspon- 
dent to the New York 7Ze/ephone, to-day,” 
said Mr. Goldie. “He is sure to be there 
to-night, and he will send home a flatter- 
ing account of us, I guess, for I’ve done 
him several good turns.” 
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An inarticulate murmur of satisfaction 
proceded from the two white figures op- 
posite. 

In a few moments they found themselves 
in the drawing-rooms of the Ameri¢an min- 
ister. The rooms were already crowded, 
and only one or two familiar faces were to 
be seen. 

One of these was that of Mrs. Oscar 
Mayne, zée Hobson. 

Mrs. Goldie looked away very quickly. 

“The worst of holding the position of 
minister,” she whispered to Stonebridge, 
“is that one is obliged to recognize a/? 
Americans,” 

Presently one more familiar face ap- 
peared in the crowd—this time a welcome 
face, the red and insignificant physiog- 
nomy of Lord Oswald Benton. 

He came up, civilly, but without great 
expansiveness, and shook hands with them. 

Amelia glowed with anticipation. 

He was rather small, but if he should 
ask her to dance — 

Quiller, the caustic correspondent, stood 
near, observing all that happened. 

“Is your mother here?” asked Mrs. 
Goldie, affably, of Lord Oswald. 

The young man turned a shade redder. 

“Yes,” said he, confusedly, “there she 
is, in red and yellow.” 

“T should so like to meet her,” remarked 
Mrs. Goldie, still more affably. 

“She—I think she’s talking to some one 
now,” stammered Lord Oswald, looking 
quite unhappy. He was a good-hearted 
little soul, but, as he elegantly expressed 
it, “the old lady had turned rusty.” 

Mrs. Goldie looked at Her Grace. The 
old lady stood, engaged in conversation 
with half a dozen men, whose ages ranged 
from eighteen to sixty. She wore a red- 
and-gold brocade, with an apology for a 
bodice which seemed to be so ashamed of 
its own inadequacy that it was trying to 
get out of sight altogether. On her still 
beautiful neck lay several strings of dia- 
monds. She was gesticulating a good deal 
for an English woman, and her small 
audience laughed almost incessantly in 
many different keys. 

“I have heard so much of her, I should 
really like to meet her,” persisted Mrs. 


Goldie, unconsciously edging herself a lit- 
tle more within the ducal radius. 

Lord Oswald weakly yielded. 

There was nothing else to be done. 

He cast an imploring look at his flinty 
parent. He offered Mrs. Goldie his arm. 
“Would you mind going to her?” he 
asked, unsteadily; “she seems to be so 
much engaged.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Goldie. “ Ame- 
lia, you stay with your father.” 

The adventurous pair approached the 
little circle. 

“Mother,” said Lord Oswald. 

The duchess looked at him with the 
face of Medusa. 

“ Mother,” he said, huskily, with drops 
appearing on his forehead, “this is Mrs. 
Goldie, who was so kind to me in the 
States.” 

The duchess put up her glass, and for 
ten agonizing seconds she stared at Mrs. 
Goldie. Then, with a majestic movement, 
she turned her undraped back upon her. 

It all happened in less than a minute. 
Quiller saw it, in all its hideous details ; 
Mrs. Oscar Mayne saw it, and repented ; 
all Her Grace’s satellites saw it, and pitied 
the poor victim. 

“Old Ramsgate is a devil,” they said to 
each other, afterwards; “but gad, what 
pluck, eh?” 

It was not long before the Goldies were 
driving back to the gray stucco house with 
a portico, in the fashionable square. 

The next day New York was entertained 
by a very pungent notice of the affair, 
cabled over to the Telephone : 


DUCATS VERSUS DUCHESS. 
Extraordinary Insult to a Well-known Leader of 
New York Society! 


The Unpardonable Behavior of an English 
Duchess!!! 


The Goldies did not go home immedi- 
ately. They went to the Continent, and 
Mrs. Goldie had a long illness. 

A coolness existed for some time be- 
tween Lord Oswald and his stern parent ; 
but she has lately, for the eighth time, paid 
off his racing debts, and the breach is said 
to be healed. 































BY AARON 


“THEY all used to come here, bless you; 
Clasper, and Chambers, and Renforth, and 
the whole boiling. Many a time has he 
sat on the corner o’ that table, listening to 
what the other fellows were saying ; for he 
was a quiet chap, Renforth was, better at 
pulling an oar than at talking, by a long 
way.” 

The speaker, who delivered himself in a 
rough Northumbrian brogue, which I shall 
not endeavor to represent here, was the 
landlord of a public house, seated on a 
high bank which shoots out like an elbow 
into a sudden curve of the Tyne. Far 
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down below there was a boat-house where 
many a famous skiff has been bestowed, 
and jealously guarded, for the few days 
preceding a race for the championship. 
To the right lay Redhengh Bridge, gauntly 
striding across the river, and, beyond, the 
thickly-wooded hills which guard the pleas- 
ant country intersected by the Derwent 
Vale. 

In the river below, a skiff shot round 
the curve, and was pulled smartly through 
arches of the bridge—some young man, 
doubtless, who is hoping some day to bring 
back the championship to the Tyne. My 
landlord was not confident in him; he 
has confidence in nobody now-a-days. A 
deep gloom has settled on the rowing men 
of Tyne; the future is bleak and dreary to 
them; they are forever thinking, “Oh! 
days that are no more.” 

A few hundred yards away from this very 
spot stood the boat-house of Claspers, with 
its dark, ramshackle, boat-building shed. 
It was an exceedingly busy place, years 
gone by. At all seasons of the year there 
were men in training. One would land 
from his boat, streaming with perspiration, 
and would come in to be rubbed down 
with towels. Another would come back 
glowing and hungry, after a ten-mile walk. 
Strong hopes were centered in each of them. 
They would be petted and glorified by 
their friends until some day a match was 
made and one of them was beaten. Then 
their place became fixed ; the indifferent 
ones were found out and matched for 
small races ; the capable ones were trained, 
and well fed, and “kept dark,” for great 
occasions, All that has changed, and no 
“coming men” are pointed out to you 
now. They used to hold levees, these 
“coming men;” half the workmen on 
Tyneside would swarm round them; it 
was regarded as a privilege to take them 
by the hand ; modesty stood at a distance, 
with its mouth open and its eyes distended 
in wonderment. What an alteration a few 
years have brought! The Tyne is scarcely 
a rowing river any more. 

Just opposite to the window at which 
my landlord and I were standing, there is 
a ferry-boat, which may be seen crossing 
the river a hundred times a day. The 
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ferryman pulls over solitary passengers, 
and, occasionally, he lands to “whet his 
whistle” on the invitation of his fare. He 
is a rather grizzled old fellow now, but in his 
hot youth he was known as “the best man 
at a mile” that the Tyne ever produced. 
He is great in reminiscences, of course ; 
but he is like all the other Tynesiders, 
mournful concerning the present, glowingly 
eloquent in regard to the past. 

I had some sort of share in producing 
this all-pervading gloom. It was a pecu- 
liarly small share, but there may be a little 
interest in mentioning it now. Walking 
up Grey street, Newcastle, on the day pre- 
ceding a boat-race, I met an old friend, 
who had in his company a tall, handsome, 
American-looking man. “Let me intro- 
duce you to Colonel Albert D. Shaw, 
American Consul at Manchester,” said my 
friend. We bowed, shook hands, fell into 
step, and, in half an hour, became intimate. 
Colonel Shaw expressed a desire to see the 
boat-race the next day. “The fact is,” he 
said, “I have got a man that I mean to 
bring forward against the winner.” We 
went on board a steamer together. It was 
crowded from stem to stern, and othe 
steamers, similarly laden, were surging 
round it, joking it, attempting to get the 
first place. We climbed on the paddle- 
box, in order to see the race; and it was 
exciting enough, I assure you, to see the 
two skiffs shooting on ahead, two eight- 
oared cutters following them, and the 
banks of the river tumultuous at every 
available point with cheering and gesticu- 
lating men. “Not a bad race,” said 
Colonel Shaw; “but I shall put my man 
on at once.” 

“ What is his name?” I inquired. 

“ Hanlon.” 

And that was, practically, the end of it. 

I watched the contest between Hanlon 
and the winner of the former race, from 
the center of Redhengh Bridge. The 
bridge itself was crowded; it bent and 
quivered under the weight ; it threatened, 
as it has frequently done on such occasions, 
to give way beneath the unwonted pressure 
and precipitate us into the water, a hundred 
feet below. ; 

It is a really comic sight, watching a 
boat-race from the Redhengh Bridge. The 
spectators come racing along the bank, 
nothing of them being visible but their 
heads, with their legs striding out under- 
neath. They look like some of the fig- 
ures in Gustave Doré’s illustrations to 
Rabelais. 


But the comedy feeling was by no means 
uppermost in the minds of the majority of 
spectators that day. They were astonished 
and heart-sick. The Tyne was getting 
beaten as it had never been beaten before. 
Generally the crowd is in doubt, until the 


‘men have passed it, who is taking the lead. 


The race is supposed to be as good as 
settled after the rivals have shot Redhengh 
Bridge. Thenceforward to Scotswood the 
leading man usually keeps his lead. There 
was no doubt on this occasion, long before 
Redhengh Bridge was reached, nor was 
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there any difficulty in distinguishing the 
men. The Tyne rowers “strip to the buff;” 
that is, they have only their drawers left for 
clothing. Hanlon, as everybody knows by 
this time, wears a blue jersey; and the 
wearer of the blue jersey was far away in 
front, increasing his lead at every stroke. 
And he was taking it easy, too. It was 
evident at a glance that he could never .be 
overtaken. His strokes were beautifully 
regular and symmetrical. ‘Why, man,” said 
one who was. standing near me, “it is like 
turning acrank.” That was almost the best 
simile that could have been hit upon. He 
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seemed to be pulling with a steady ease 
which was like grinding a coffee-mill. 

I saw Hanlon row many times on the 
Tyne after that day. I have seen men 
lying down secretly in the grass, and 
timing, by means of a stop-watch, the man 
who was to row against him. ‘They have 
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on the river seems only a thing of yester- 
day. 

From the primeval times of which | am 
speaking, races were to be rowed “in best 
and best boats,’ those who could provide 
the best boat having, of course, the like- 
liest chance of winning. It struck one of 
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come back with glowing accounts of what 
the Tynesider could do “ when he put the 
steam” on; but, unluckiiy, he has never 
put on steam enough ; and so, as a rowing 
river, the Tyne has gone exceedingly to 
the bad. 

Let us glance back some way into the 
past. The first great rowers on the Tyne 
were the Keelmen. They were as remark- 
able a set as all England could show— 
stalwart, foul-mouthed heathens, almost 
primitively savage. There are few of them 
left now, but at one time they were a great 
corporation. ‘They loaded and unloaded 
almost every ship that came into the Tyne. 
The popular song, “ Weel. meny be Keel 
Row,” fashionable in drawing rooms now, 
was the chant of the Keelmen’s wives. The 
keel is a wide barge, with a deep square 
hold, having its nearest equivalent in the 
“dumb-barget” of the Thames. It is pro- 
pelled by means of a tremendously long oar, 
to be used, on occasion, as a punting pole, 
with which the Keelmen walk round what 
I suppose may be called the deck. The 
earliest boat races were in reality keel 
races, with which the tide had much to do. 
Then the Keelmen organized crews, and 
contended with each other in great, clumsy, 
open boats. In craft of this description 
many famous races have been rowed. 
There are men now living on Tyneside 
to whom the whole history of boat-racing 


the crews that if the bottom of their boat 
were greased, it would get through the 
water all the more easily ; so the wives of 
the men to whom this bright idea had pre- 
sented itself saved up their bacon-fat, and 
their beef-drippings, as something where- 
withal the boat might be greased. Of 
course, the best grease won. But then 
came a fresh stage of development, for 
evolution had as much to do with boat- 
racing as with the origin of species. 
It was found that black-lead was better 
than grease, so the bottgms of the boats 
were black-leaded, and the best boat was 
that which had most black-lead. The 
Keelman’s mind was approaching the slid- 
ing-seat by degrees; before he arrived at it, 
finally, he had to get back to the grease, 
as we shall see. 

There were many exciting boat-races, 
on the Tyne, in the heavy open boats, and 
nobody ever dreamed that there could be 
rivalry except between the local crews. 
London was a long way off. The Keel- 
man had scarcely heard of the ‘Thames, 
and it might be in Jamaica for all he knew. 
However, one day there came a challenge 
from London. The Tynesiders were as- 
tonished, but not dismayed. It seemed 
an impertinence, indeed, for any one to 
challenge them on their own river. Yet 
they were not only challenged, but beaten; 
beaten again and again. The London 
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watermen, rowers of light boats from time 
immemorial, led them by lengths, almost 
by miles. It was an evil day for the Tyne. 
Boat-rowing seemed to have become al- 
most as hopeless an occupation as it is in 
these dismal times. 

Nevertheless, the lovers of the sport 
picked up heart of grace. There was a 
young fellow down the river who had dis- 
covered really wonderful talent. He would 
take it out of the Cockneys some day or 
other, said the Keelmen; and they were 
right. But he did not take it out of the 
Cockneys all at once. 

It took him some time to do it. He was 
beaten on the Thames, and he was beaten 
on the Tyne, but it was a case of “ best and 
best boats,” so he set to work and invented 
the out-rigger. Then he beat the Cockneys 
at home, and beat them in the north, and 
beat them wherever they or he hau a mind 
to try. His name was Clasper and he had 


START. 


four brothers who formed a crew, and these, 
between them, made the Tyne the most 
celebrated rowing river inthe world. The 
Claspers became boat-builders eventually, 
and the best rowing boats yet built still 
bear their name. 

But, undoubtedly, the most famous row- 
ing man of the Tyne was Bob Chambers. 
There was one occasion when his boat 
filled with water. He stopped to bail it 
out, and his opponent gained a quarter of 
a mile, but he won the race by another 
quarter. The workingmen of Tyneside 
used to “plank ” their money cn him ina 
way never known before or since. They 
pawned their chairs and tables, and the 
beds on which they slept at night, in order 
to back “War Bob.” There have been 
occasions when a whole district would have 
been ruined if Bob Chambers had lost a 
race. Sometimes it happened that he gave 
great and serious anxiety to his friends. 

















He was fond of domestic joys, and was apt 
to slip off from his training to visit his wife. 
This was the cause of great woe to his 
supporters, but Bob always justified his 
own judgment in such matters. When he 
died he lay in a kind of state, with streams 
of admirers passing up and down the 
stairs of his house all day, and scores of 
his old friends carrying off small articles as 
relics. No greater honor could have been 
paid him if he had been a popular Pope, 
and he sleeps his long rest on a hill-side 
overlooking the Tyne, with a sculptured 
monument above him. 

Chambers took the next step in the slow 
progress towards the sliding-seat. It is 
surprising how long we are in coming at a 
good, and what seems an obvious, idea. 
He wore a leather seat to his flannels, and 
greased the board on which he sat. ‘The 
first slide, you will observe, was on the 
seat, and not with it. Rowing was a sort 
of martyrdom in those days, and the two 
competitors often left on their seats the 
marks of blood. 

The Tyne had a long period of suprem- 
acy in rowing. If Clasper was great, and 
Chambers was great, Renforth was greater 
still. He isspoken of, on Tyneside, in these 


days, with a sort of awed affection. It 
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seems as if nobody could have been like him; 
as if even Hanlon had only become 
possible through his death. And when 
Renforth died, there was many a stalwart 
young rowing man on the river. There 
was no possibility, it seemed, of the wearing 
out of the stock. And yet the stock is quite 
worn out. Young men may be seen prac- 
tising, here and there, as we saw one at the 
opening of this article; but nobody takes 
much interest in them; there is no en- 
thusiast who offers to pledge his furniture 
in order that he may back them for a race. 
The Tyne has become too hopeless and 
broken-spirited even to attempt to re- 
cover its ground. 

Nor is it possible to give a better account 
of the Thames, either. There is a race 
now and again for £25 a side, it may be. 
The result is recorded in a small paragraph 
in the sporting papers, whereas the descrip- 
tion of the great “ events’ used to spread out 
to the ample dimensions of a page. And 
there are no more challenges from Thames 
to ‘Tyne, or from Tyne to Thames. ‘The 
“natural enemies” have ceased even to 
think of each other. 

“You should have seen the days when 
the London merchant used to come in after 
a race up at London,” said my landlord, in 
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ROWING ON TYNE. 


a lugubrious and regretful tone. “Them 
were the times.” He then proceeded to 
relate how the Claspers—the five brothers, 
as they were called—would, after beating 
the Londoners, come home, accompanied 
by their friends, in a ship called the London 
Merchant. Its arrival was awaited by 
eager lines of spectators, posted for miles 
down the river side. Flags were floating 
from windows and chimney tops; small 
cannon were loaded and fired ; Tyneside 
rejoiced much as the whole of England 
rejoiced when it received the news of the 
victory of Waterloo. “Oh, well,” said my 
landlord, “all that is past.” The old en- 
thusiasm has been killed by a series of 
crushing defeats. 


It is possible that there may be, both 
on Thames and Tyne, many dashing 
young watermen who could again bring 
back the reputation of those rivers, and 
renew the old rivalry; but they do not now 
meet with such encouragement as might 
formerly have been had without the asking. 
The patronage of rowing men has for some 
years past been a disastrous business. The 
old backers are either “played out” or 
tired out. What “pots of money” used to 
be put on a boat-race in the brave days of 
old! There is a wicked story concerning 
some priests who pledged the church plate 
in order to back Robert Chambers. Things 
almost as incredible as that are quite true. 
When there was a race on the Tyne, half 
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Newcastle made holiday, and of those who 
lived either side of the river, for the whole 
length of the course, there was not one 
that had not “something on.” Hundreds, 
thousands even, had put on everything 
they had. If they lost, nothing would have 
been left to them but the clothes in which 
they stood. 

I was once packed among a great con- 
course of workingmen who were waiting 
for a race between a Londoner and a Tyne- 
sider. The Londoner came up alone, and 


passed on amid an amazed silence. The 
sight provoked a grief which was too deep 
for words. But by and by, it may have 
been a quarter of an hour afterwards, the 
Tynesider came up, rowing leisurely 
“There’s been a foul: he’s going over the 
course ;” was the cry. Then there was 
tumultuous shouting, wild gesticulations, 
and a joyous rush towards the finishing 
point. The Tynesiders were filled with 
the hope that their domestic belongings 
might be saved. It is doubtful whether 
the spirit which then auimated them on 
the day of the boat-race will return any 
more forever. ‘The old enthusiasm has 
flickered out, and 


‘‘T know not where is that Promethean spark 
That will its light relumine.” 
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MATTERHORN. 


BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 


On Wednesday morning, the 12th of 
July, 1865, Lord Francis Douglas and my- 
self crossed the Col Théodule, to seek 
guides at Zermatt. After quitting the 
snow on the northern side, we rounded the 
foot of the glacier, crossing the Furgge 
Glacier, an.. left my tent, ropes, and other 
matters it. the little chapel of the Lac 
Noir. Wethen descended to Zermatt, en- 
gaged Peter ‘tangwalder, and gave him 
permission to chovuse another guide. In 
the course of the evening the Rev. Charles 
Hudson came into our hotel with a friend, 
Mr. Hadow; and they, in answer to some 
inquiries, announced their intention of 
starting to attempt the Matterhorn on the 
following morning. Lord Francis Douglas 
agreed with me that it was undesirable that 
two independent parties should be on the 
mountain at the same time, and with the 
same object. Mr. Hudson was therefore 
invited to join us, and he accepted our 
proposal. Before admitting Mr. Hadow, I 
took the precaution to inquire what he had 
done in the Alps; and, aswell as I can re- 


member, Mr. Hudson’s reply was, “ Mr. 
Hadow has done the Mont Blanc in less 


time than most men.” He then mentioned 
several other excursions that were then un- 
known to me, and added, in answer to a 
further question, “I consider he is a suffi- 
ciently good man to go with us.” This 
was an excellent certificate, given as it was 
by a first-rate mountaineer, and Mr. 
Hadow was admitted without further ques- 
tion. 

We then went into the matter of guides. 
Michel Croz was with Messrs. Hadow and 
Hudson; and the latter thought if Peter 
Taugwalder went as well, that there would 
not be occasion for any one else. The 
question was then referred to the men 
themselves, and they made no objection. 

We started from Zermatt on the 13th of 
July, at half-past five, on a brilliant and 
perfectly cloudless morning. We were 
eight in number—Croz, old Peter and his 
two sons, Lord F. Douglas, Hadow, Hud- 
son, and I. To insure steady motion, one 
tourist and one native walked together. 
The youngest Taugwalder fellto my share, 
and the lad marched well, proud to be on 


the expedition, and happy to show his 
powers. ‘The wine-bags also fell to my 
lot to carry, and throughout the day, after 
each drink, I replenished them secretly 
with water, so that at the next halt they 
were found fuller than before! This was 
considered a good omen, and little short of 
miraculous. 

On the first day, we did not intend to 
ascend to any great height, and we mounted, 
accordingly, very leisurely ; picked up the 
things which were left in the chapel at the 
Schwarzsee at 8.20, and proceeded thence 
along the ridge connecting the Hérnli with 
the Matterhorn. At half-past eleven we 
arrived at the base of the actual peak ; 
then quitted the ridge, and clambered 
round some ledges, on to the eastern face. 
We were now fairly upon the mountain, 
and were astonished to find that places 
which, from the Riffel, or even from the 
Furggengletscher, looked entirely im- 
practicable, were so easy that we could ruz 
about. 

Before twelve o’clock we had found a 
good position for the tent, at a height of 
11,000 feet. Croz and young Peter went 
on to see what was above, in order to save 
time on the following morning. They cut 
across the heads of the snow-slopes which 
descended towards the Furggengletscher, 
and disappeared round a corner; but 
shortly afterwards we saw them high up on 
the face, moving quickly. Weothers made 
a solid platform for the tent in a_ well- 
protected spot, and then watched eagerly 
for the return of the men. The stones 
which they upset told that they were very 
high, and we supposed that the way must 
be easy. At length, just before 3 P.M., 
we saw them coming down, evidently 
much excited. “What are they saying, 
Peter?” ‘Gentlemen, they say it is no 
good.” Butwhenthey came near we heard 
a different story. “ Nothing but what was 
good ; not a difficulty, not a single diffi- 
culty! We could have gone to the summit 
and returned to-day easily! 

We passed the remaining hours of day- 
light—some basking in the sunshine, some 
sketching or collecting ; and when the sun 
went down, giving, as it departed, a 


1 By permission of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, from their entertaining work, ‘‘ Mountain Adventures in Various Parts 


of the World.” Edited by J. T. Headley. 
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glorious promise for the morrow, we re- 
turned to the tent to arrange for the night. 
Hudson made tea, I coffee, and we then 
retired each one to his blanket-bag ; the 
Taugwalders, Lord Francis Douglas, and 
myself, occupying the tent, the others re- 
maining, by preference, outside. Long 
after dusk the cliffs above echoed with our 
laughter and with the songs of the guides, 
for we were happy that night in camp, and 
feared no evil. 

We assembled together outside the tent 
before dawn on the morning of the 14th, 
and started directly it was light enough to 
move. Young Peter came on with us as a 
guide, and his brother returned to Zermatt. 


We followed the route which had been 
taken on the previous day, and in a few 
minutes turned the rib which had inter- 
cepted the view of the eastern face from 
our tent platform. The whole of this great 
slope was now revealed, rising for 3,000 
feet like a huge natural staircase. Some 


‘ parts were more, and others were less, easy ; 


but we were not once brought to a halt by 
any serious impediment, for when an ob- 
struction was met in front it could always 
be turned to the right or to the left. For 
the greater part of the way there was, in- 
deed, no occasion for the rope, and some- 
times Hudson led, sometimes myself. At 
6.20 we had attained a height of 12,800 
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feet, and halted for half an hour ; we then 
continued the ascent without a break until 
9.55, when we stopped for fifty minutes at 
a height of 14,000 feet. Twice we struck 
the north east ridge, and followed it for 
some little distance—to no advantage, for 
it was usually more rotten and steep, and 
always more difficult than the face. Still, 
we kept near to it, lest stones perchance 
might fall. 

We had now arrived at the foot of 
that part which, from the Riffelberg or 
from Zermatt, seems perpendicular or over- 
hanging, and could no longer continue 
upon the eastern side. Fora little distance 
we ascended by snow upon the aréte — that 
is, the ridge —descending towards Zermatt, 
and then, by common consent, turned over 
to the right, or to the northern side. Be- 
fore doing so, we made a change in the 
order of ascent. Croz went first, I followed, 
Hudson came third ; Hadow and old Peter 
were last. ‘“ Now,” said Croz, as he led 
off, “now for something altogether differ- 
ent.” The work became difficult, and 
required caution. In some places there 
was little to hold, and it was desirable that 
those should be in front who were least 
likely to slip. The general slope of the 
mountain at this part was /ess than 40°, 
and snow had accumulated in, and had 
filled up the interstices of the rock-face, 
leaving only occasional fragments project- 
ing here and there. These were at times 
covered with a thin film of ice produced 
from the melting and refreezing of the 
snow. It was the counterpart, on a small 
scale, of the upper 700 feet of the Pointe 
des Ecrins—only there was this material 
difference: the face of the Ecrins was 
about, or exceeded, an angle of 50°, and 
the Matterhorn face was less than 40°. It 
was a place over which any fair mountaineer 
might pass in safety, and Mr. Hudson 
ascended this part, and, as far as I know, 
the entire mountain, without having the 
slightest assistance rendered to him upon 
any occasion. Sometimes, after I had 
taken a hand from Croz, or received a pull, 
I turned to offer the same to Hudson; but 
he invariably declined, saying that it was 
not necessary. Mr. Hadow, however, was 
not accustomed to this kind of work, and 
required continual assistance. It is only 
fair to say that the difficulty which he 
found at this part arose simply and entirely 
from want of experience. 

This solitary difficult part was of no 
great extent. We bore away over it at 


first, nearly horizontally, for a distance of 
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about 400 feet; then ascended directly 
towards the summit for about 60 feet ; and 
then doubled back to the ridge which 
descends towards Zermatt. A long stride 
round a rather awkward corner brought us 
to snow once more. The last doubt van- 
ished! The Matterhorn was ours! Noth- 
ing but 200 feet of easy snow remained to 
be surmounted. 

You must now carry your thoughts back 
to the seven Italians who started from 
Breil on the 11th of July. Four days had 
passed since their departure, and we were 
tormented with anxiety lest they shoufd ar- 
rive at the top before us. All the way up 
we had talked of them, and many false 
alarms of “ men on the summit ”’ had been 
raised. The higher we rose the more in- 
tense became the excitement. What if we 
should be beaten at the last moment? The 
slope eased off, at length we could be de- 
tached, and Croz and I, dashing away, ran 
a neck-and-neck race, which ended ina 
dead heat. At 1.40 P.M. the world was at 
our feet, and the Matterhorn was con- 
quered. Hurrah! Not a footstep could 
be seen. 

It was not yet certain that we had not 
been beaten. The summit of the Matter- 
horn was formed of a rudely level ridge, 
about 350 feet long, and the Italians might 
have been at its farther extremity. I 
hastened to the southern end, scanning the 
snow right and left eagerly. Hurrah! 
again; it was untrodden. ‘ Where were 
the men?” I peered over the cliff half- 
doubting, half-expectant. I saw them im- 
mediately—mere dots on the ridge, at an 
immense distance below. Up went my 
arms and my hat. “Croz! Croz!! come 
here!” “Where are they, Monsieur?” 
“ There, don’t you see them down there ?” 
“Ah! the coguins, they are low down.” 
“Croz, we must make those fellows hear 
us.” We yelled until we were hoarse. The 
Italians seemed to regard us—we could 
not be certain. ‘“Croz, we must make 
them hear us—they sha// hear us!” I 
seized a block of rock and hurled it down, 
and called upon my companion, in the 
name of friendship, to do the same. We 
drove our sticks in, and pryed away the 
crags, and soon a torrent of stones poured 
down the cliffs. There was no mistake 
about it this time. The Italians turned 
and fled. 

The others had arrived, so we went back 
to the northern end of the ridge. Croz 
now took the tent-pole and planted it in the 
highest snow. “Yes,” we said, “there is 























the flag-staff, but where is the flag ?”’ 
“ Here it is,” he answered, pulling off his 
blouse and fixing itto the stick. It made 
a poor flag, and there was no wind to float 
it out, yet it was seen all around. They 
saw it at Zermatt—at the Riffel—in the 
Val Tournanche. At Breil, the watchers 
cried “ Victory is ours!” ‘They raised 
“bravos”’ for Carrel, and “ vivas ” for Italy, 
and hastened to put themselves ew féte. 
On the morrow they were undeceived. “All 
was changed; the explorers returned sad — 
cast down —disheartened —confounded — 
gloomy.” “It is true,” said the men; 
“wes saw them ourselves—they hurled 
stones at us! The old traditions are true 
—there are spirits on the top of the Mat- 
terhorn!” 

We returned to the southern end of the 
ridge to build a cairn, and then paid hom- 
age to the view. The day was one of 
those superlatively calm and clear ones 
which usually precede bad weather. The 
atmosphere was perfectly still, and free 
from all clouds or vapors. Mountains fifty 
—nay a hundred—amiles off, looked sharp 
and near. All their details—ridge and 
craig—snow and glacier—stood out with 
faultless definition. Pleasant thoughts of 
happy days in by-gone years came up un- 
bidden, as we recognized the old familiar 
forms. All were revealed—not one of the 
principal peaks of the Alps was hidden. I 
see them clearly now—the great inner circles 
of giants, backed by the ranges, chains, 
and massifs. First came the Dent Blanche, 
hoary and grand; the Gabelhorn and 
pointed Rothhorn ; and then the peerless 
Weisshorn ; the towering Mischabelhorner, 
flanked by the Allaleinhorn, Strahlhorn, 
and Rimpfischhorn; then Monte Rosa— 
with its many Spitzes—the Lyskamm and 
the Breithorn. Behind were the Bernese 
’ Oberland, governed by the Finsteraarhorn; 
the Simplon and St. Gothard groups ; the 
Disgrazia and the Orteler. Towards the 
south we looked down to Chivasso on 
the plain of Piedmont, and far beyond. 
The Viso—one hundred miles away— 
seemed close upon us; the Maritime Alps 
—one hundred and thirty miles distant— 
were free from haze. Then came my first 
love—the Pelvoux; the Ecrins and the 
Meije; the clusters of Graians ; and lastly, 
in the west, gorgeous in the full sunlight, 
rose the monarch of all—Mont Blanc. Ten 
thousand feet beneath us were the green 
fields of Zermatt, dotted with chalets, from 
which bluesmoke rose lazily. Eight thou- 
sand feet below, on the other side, were the 
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pastures of Breil. There were forests 
black and gloomy, and meadows bright 
and lively ; bounding waterfalls and tran- 
quil lakes ; fertile lands and savage wastes; 
sunny plains and frigid plateaux. There 
were the most rugged forms, and the most 
graceful outlines—bold, perpendicular 
cliffs, and gentle, undulating slopes ; rocky 
mountains and snowy mountains, sombre 
and solemn, or glittering and white, with 
walls — turrets — pinnacles — pyramids— 
domes—cones—and spires! There was 
every combination that the world can 
give, and every contrast the heart could 
desire. 

We remained on the summit for one 
hour— 


“*One crowded hour of glorious life.” 


It passed away too quickly, and we began 
to prepare for the descent. 
DESCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 

Hudson and I again consulted as to the 
best and safest arrangement of the party. 
We agreed that it would be best for Croz 
to go first, and Hadow second ; Hudson, 
who was almost equal to a guide in sure- 
ness of foot, wished to be third ; Lord F. 
Douglas was placed next, and old Peter, 
the strongest of the remainder, after him. 
I suggested to Hudson that we should at- 
tach a rope to the rocks, on our arrival, at 
the difficult bit, and hold it, as we descended, 
as an additional protection. He approved 
the idea, but it was not definitely settled 
that it should be done. The party was 
being arranged in the above order, whilst I 
was sketching the summit, and they had 
finished, and were waiting for me to be 
tied in line, when some one remembered 
that our names had not been left in a 
bottle. They requested me to write them 
down, and moved off while it was being 
done. 

A few minutes afterwards I tied myself 
to young Peter, ran down after the others, 
and caught them just as they were com- 
mencing the descent of the difficult part. 
Great care was being taken. Only one 
man was moving at a time ; when he was 
firmly planted the next advanced, and so 
on. They had not, however, attached the 
additional rope to rocks, and nothing was 
said about it. The suggestion was not 
made for my own sake, and I am not sure 
that it even occurred to me again. For 
some little distance we two followed the 
others, detached from them, and should 
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have continued so had not Lord F. Doug- 
las asked me, about 3 F.M., to tie on to 
old Peter, as he feared, he said, Taugwalder 
would not be able to hold his ground if a 
slip occurred. 

A few minutes later, a sharp-eyed lad 
ran into the Monte Rosa Hotel, to Seiler, 
saying that he had seen an avalanche fall 
from the summit of the Matterhorn on to 
the Matterhorngletscher. The boy was 
reproved for telling idle stories ; he was 
right, nevertheless, and this was what hesaw. 





IN AN AVALANCHE. 


Michel Croz had laid aside his axe, and 
in order te give Mr. Hadow greater 
secul.ty, was taking hoid of his legs, and 
putting his feet, one by one, into their 
proper positions. As far as I know, no 
one was actually descending. I cannot 
spe2k with certainty, because the two 
leading men were partially hidden from my 
sight by an intervening mass of rock, but 
it is my belief, from the movements. of 
their shoulders, that Croz, having done as I 
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have said, was inthe act of turning round 
to go down a step or two himself ; at this 
moment Mr. Hadow slipped, fell against 
him, and knocked him over. I heard one 
startling exclamation from Croz, then saw 
him and Mr. Hadow flying downwards ; in 
another moment Hudson was dragged 
from his steps, and Lord F. Douglas im- 
mediately after him. All this was the 
work of a moment. Immediately we 
heard Croz’ exclamation, old Peter and I 
planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks 
would permit; the rope was 
taut between us, and the jerk 
came on us both as on one 
man. We held; but the rope 
broke midway between Taug- 
walder and Lord _ Francis 
Douglas. For a few seconds 
we saw our unfortunate com- 
panions sliding downwards on 
their backs, and spreading out 
their hands, endeavoring to 
save themselves. They passed 
from our sight uninjured, dis- 
appeared one by one, and fell 
from precipice to precipice 
on to the Matterhorngletscher 
below, a distance of nearly 
4,000 feet in height. From the 
moment the rope broke it was 
impossible to help them. 

So perished our comrades! 
For the space of half an hour 
we remained on the spot with- 
out moving a single step. The 
two men, paralyzed by terror, 
cried like infants, and trembled 
in such a manner as to threaten 
us with the fate of the others. 
Old Peter rent the air with ex- 
clamations of “Chamounix! 
Oh, what will Chamounix say?” 
He meant, Who would believe 
that Croz could fall? The 
young man did nothing but 
scream or sob. “ We are lost! 
we are lost!” Fixed between 
the two, I could neither move 
up nor down. I begged young Peter 
to descend, but he dared not. Unless 
he did we could not advance. Old 
Peter became alive to the danger, and 
swelled the cry, “We are lost! we are 
lost !’ The father’s fear was natural—he 
trembled for his son; the young man’s 
fear was cowardly—he thought of self 
alone. At last old Peter summoned up 
courage, and changed his position to a 
rock to which he could fix the rope ; the 
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young man then descended, and we all 
stood together. Immediately we did so, I 
asked for the rope which had given way, 
and found, to my surprise—indeed, to my 
horror—that it was the weakest of the 
three ropes. It was not brought, and 
should not have been employed forthe pur- 
pose for which it was used. It was old 
rope, and, compared with the others, was 
feeble. It was intended as a reserve, in 
case we had to leave much rope behind, at- 
tached to rocks. I saw at once that a 
serious question was involved, and made 
him give me the end. It had broken in 
mid-air, and it did not appear to have sus- 
tained previous injury. 

For more than two hours afterwards I 
thought almost every moment that the next 
would be my last; for the Taugwalders, 
utterly unnerved, were not only incapable 
of giving assistance, but were in such a 
state that a slip might have been expected 
from them at any moment. After a time, 
we were able to do that which should 
have been done at first, and fixed rope 
to firm rocks in addition to being tied 
together. These ropes were cut from 
time to time, and were left behind. Even 
with their assurance the men were afraid 
to proceed, and several times old Peter 
turned with ashy face and faltering 
limbs, and said, with terrible emphasis, 
“ I cannot!” 

About 6 P.M. we arrived at the snow 
upon the ridge, descending towards Zer- 
matt, and all peril was over. We fre- 
quently looked, but in vain, for traces of 
our unfortunate companions ; we bent over 
the ridge and cried to them, but no sound 
returned. Convinced at last that they were 
neither within sight nor hearing, we ceased 
from our useless efforts; and, too cast 
down for speech, silently gathered up our 
things, and the little effects of those who 
were lost, preparatory to continuing the 
descent. When, lo! a mighty arch ap- 
peared, rising above the Lyskamm, high 
into thesky. Pale, colorless, and noiseless, 
but perfectly sharp and defined, except 
where it was lost in the clouds, this un- 
earthly apparition seemed like a vision 
from another world; and, almost appalled, 
we watched with amazement the gradual 
development of two vast crosses, one on 
either side. If the Taugwalders had not 
been the first to perceive it I should have 
doubted my senses. They thought it had 
some connection with the accident, and I, 
after a while, that it might bear some rela- 
tion to ourselves. But our movements had 
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no effect upon it. The spectral forms re- 
mained motionless. It was a fearful and 
wonderful sight ; unique in my experience, 
and impressive beyond description, coming 
at such a moment. 

I was ready to leave, and waiting for the 
others. They had recovered their appe- 
tites and the use of theirtongues. They 
spoke in patois which I did not under- 
stand. At length the son said in French, 
“Monsieur.” “Yes.” “We are poor 
men; we have lost our Herr; we shall not 
get paid ; we can ill afford this.” “Stop!” 
I said, interrupting him, “that is nonsense ; 
Ishall pay you, of course, just as if your 
Herr were here.” They talked together in 
their patois for a short time, and then the 
son spoke again. “We don’t wish you to 
pay us. We wish you to write in your 
hotel-book at Zermatt, and to your journals, 
that we have not been paid.” ‘What non- 
sense are youtalking ? I don’t understand 
you. What doyou mean?” He proceeded 
— Why, next year there will be many 
travelers at Zermatt, and we shall get more 
voyageurs.” 

Who would answer such a proposition ? 
I made them no reply in words, but they 
knew very well the indignation that I felt. 
They filled the cup of bitterness to over- 
flowing, and I tore down the cliff, madly 
and recklessly, in a way that. caused them, 
more than once to inquire if I wished to 
kill them. Night fell; and for an hour 
the descent was continued in the dark- 
ness. At half-past nine a resting-place 
was found, and upon a wretched slab, 
barely large enough to hold the three, we 
passed six miserable hours. At daybreak 
the descent was resumed, and from the 
H6rnli Ridge we ran down to the chalets of 
Buhl, and onto Zermatt. Seiler met me at 
his door, and followed in silence to my 
room. “What is the matter?” “The 
Taugwalders and I have returned.” He 
did not need more, and burst into tears ; 
but lost no time in useless. lamentations, 
and set to work to arouse the village. Ere 
long a score of men had started to ascend 
the Hohlicht heights, above Kalbermatt 
and Z’Mutt, which commanded the plateau 
of the Matterhorngletscher. They re- 
turned after six hours, and reported that 
they had seen the bodies lying motionless 
on the snow. This was on Saturday ; and 
they proposed that we should leave on 
Sunday evening, so as to arrive upon the 
plateau at daybreak on Monday. Unwill- 
ing to lose the slightest chance, the Rev. J. 
McCormick and I resolved to start on 
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Sunday morning. The Zermatt men, threat- 
ened with excommunication by the priests if 
they failed to attend the ezrly mass, were 
unable to accompany us. To several of 
them, at least, this was a severe trial, and 
Peter Perrn declared with tears that nothing 
else would have prevented him from join- 
ing in the search for his old c »mrades. 
Englishmen cameto ouraid. T) ev. J. 


Robertson and Mr. J. Phillpoti cered 
themselves, and their guide Fran. Ander- 
matten; another Englishman lent us 


Joseph Marie and Alexander Luchmatter. 
Frédéric Payot and Jean Tairraz, of 
Chamounix, also volunteered. 

We started at 2 A.M. on Sunday the 16th, 
and followed the route that we had taken 
on the previous Thursday as far as the 
Hérnli. From thence we went down to 
the right of the ridge, and mounted through 
th: séracs of the Matterhorngletscher. By 
8.20 we had got to the plateau at the top of 
the glacier, and within sight of the corner 
in which we knew my companions must be. 
As we saw one weather-beaten man after 
another raise the telescope, turn deadly 
pale, and pass it on without a word to the 
next, we knew that all hope was gone. 
We approached. They had fallen below as 
they had fallen above—Croz a little in ad- 
vance, Hadow near him, and Hudson some 
distance behind ; but of Lord F. Douglas 
we could see nothing. We left them where 
they fell, buried in the snow at the base of 
the grandest cliff of the most majestic 
mountain of the Alps. 

All those who had fallen had been tied 
with the Manilla, or with the second and 
equally strong rope, and, consequently, 
there had been only one link—that between 
old Peter and Lord F. Douglas—where the 
weaker rope had been used. This hada 
very ugly look for Taugwalder, for it was 
not possible to suppose that the others 
would have sanctioned the employment of 
a rope so greatly inferior in strength when 
there were more than 250 feet of the better 
qualities still remaining out of use. For 
the sake of the old guide (who bore a good 
reputation), and upon all other accounts, 
it was desirable that this matter should be 
cleared up; and after my examination 
before the court of inquiry which was 
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instituted by the Government was over, I 
handed in a number of questions which 
were framed so as to afford old Peter an 
opportunity of exculpating himself from 
the grave suspicions which at once fell upon 
him. The questions, I was told, were put 
and answered ; but the answers, although 
promised, have never reached me. 

Meanwhile, the administration sent strict 
injunctions to recover the bodies, and upon 
the 19th of July, twenty-one men of Zer- 
matt accomplished that sad and dangerous 
task. Uf the body of Lord Francis Doug- 
las they, too, saw nothing; it is probably 
still arrested on the rocks above. The re- 
mains of Hudson and Hadow were interred 
upon the north side of the Zermatt church, 
in the presence of a reverent crowd of 
sympathizing friends. The body of Michel 
Croz lies upon the other side, under a 
simpler tomb, whose inscription bears 
honorable testimony to his rectitude, to his 
courage, and to his devotion. 

So the traditional inaccessibility of the 
Matterhorn was vanquished, and was re- 
placed by legends of a more real character. 
Others will essay to scale its proud cliffs, 
but to none will it be the mountain that it 
was to its early explorers. Others may 
tread its summit-snows, but none will ever 
know the feelings of those who first gazed 
upon its marvelous panorama ; and none, 
I trust, will ever be compelled to tell of 
joy turned into grief, and of laughter into 
mourning. It proved tobea stubborn foe ; 
it resisted long, and gave many a hard 
blow ; it was defeated at last with an ease 
that none could have anticipated, but, like 
a relentless enemy—conquered but not 
crushed—it took terrible vengeance. The 
time may come when the Matterhorn shall 
have passed away, and nothing, savea heap 
of shapeless fragments, will mark the spot 
where the great mountain stood ; for, atom 
by atom, inch by inch, and yard by yard, it 
yields to forces which nothing can with- 
stand. That time is far distant; and, 


ages hence, generations unborn will gaze 
upon its awful precipices, and wonder at 
its unique form. However exalted may be 
their ideas,and however exaggerated their 
expectations, none wili come to return dis- 
appointed . 




















THOMAS STEVENS IN 
NESS. 


THE WILDER- 


A GENTLEMAN connected with the British 
telegraph office at Teheran sends us the follow- 
ing interesting communication about our special 
globe-girdling correspondent and his wheel. 
We beg he will accept our thanks for his 
kindness. 


TEHERAN, March 12, 1886. 


Mr. Thomas Stevens, the Bicyclist, who has 
been staying with me for the last four months 
or so, left Teheran to continue his hazardous 
journey through Meshed and Siberia to Vladi- 
wostock, on the ninth instant, at 10.45 A.M. 
The weather had been glorious for some 
days, and I noticed that daily Mr. Stevens got 
more and more restless. Though he well knew 
that the spring rains would come soon and ruin 
the roads for him, his impatience to be off at 
last overcame all considerations, and on the 6th 
instant he informed me he was going sharp. 
Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
coin suitable for such a long journey through 
different countries; at last this was secured, the 
British Minister (who showed much kindness 
and interest) interviewed, his assistance given 

in getting a passport from the Russian authori- 
ties, and all preliminaries for the journey finally 
arranged. A dozen friends had collected at the 
door of Mr. Stevens’ whilom residence, and with 
a thousand good wishes he was again on the 
road; but not as yet alone. Several of his well- 
wishers on horseback started with him for a 
parting carouse at the first stage on the Meshed 
road, distant twenty and a half miles. It wasa 
strange sight to see this man, with less baggage 
than one could put in a hat-box, a bicycle as his 
vehicle, starting on a journey of nearly seven 
thousand miles, most of it through an almost 
unknown country, over difficult and mountain- 
ous roads; and one could not but admire the 
calm confidence and resolution with which he 
looked at the difficultées ahead, and overcame 
those immediately in the way. During the time 
he stayed with me I had full opportunity of ex- 
amining the machine on which he was performing 
this great journey, and as an old rider I was 





struck with the wonderful firmness and preser- 
vation it exhibited. As regards the mechanism 
there can be no doubt it is perfect and will stand 
the journey. But I looked at the rubber on the 
front wheel with considerable apprehension. 
The tremendous journey over bad roads it had 
stood in a manner one could scarcely credit, but 
would it, half worn through as it was, stand a 
run of seven thousand miles through a stony 


region? When spoken to about this, Mr. Stev- 
ens’ laconic reply was: “If it wears out I'll 
fix it!” 


But to return to the start. One hundred yards 
from the house a dismount was necessitated by 
a ditch across the road, up and away but only 
for a short distance, when another ditch brought 
the traveler afoot again—half a mile of fair 
road, richly sprinkled, however, with loose 
stones, brings us to the Doshan Tépe gate 
(Hare Hill gate) of the town. We skirt the 
moat which surrounds Teheran for a mile or so 
on a level road, but one well stocked with loose 
stones and intersected with water courses, then 
strike north-west for a pass in the hills. I am 
on a wretched old plug, so bring up the rear. 
This position has an advantage, as I hear the 
remarks of the Persians, whd frequently question 
me about the wonderful sight of a man riding 
on two wheels. I find to my grief that my col- 
leagues ahead have been cruelly imposing on 
the native credulity. One mule-driver asks: 
“Is it true the se#zé on wheels is riding round 
the world without stop, food, or drink?” 1am 
compelled to say no. The next man salutes me 
with salaam alakoum, and asks: “Is that 
really a king of Farangistan on a pilgrimage 
to Meshed?” Again I am obliged to explain. 
My next rencontre is with an old matter-of-fact 
individual who asks: ‘“ How far will the iron 
horse go in a day; can he carry a load like a 
mule, z. ¢. 260 lbs ? What does he eat, z. e. what 
is the cost of running him?” To these ques- 
tions I replied, and the old gentleman went on 
muttering a7ad (marvelous). I (excuse the first 
person, my companions are far ahead) now 
come to the top of a small pass, from whence 
away in the distance I can see a solitary figure 
which I recognize as the Bicyclist, and at irregu- 
lar distances behind I recognize my friends on 
horseback. Spurring on the ancient crock I 
have hired, over a tolerably good road, we hurry 
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and arrive at Khatan-abad just one hour after 
Mr. Stevens, who has made the journey over a 
tiresome road in three hours and a quarter, 
having arrived at 2 P.M. 

How shall I describe to the uninitiated a 
Persian caravansary? The large quadrangle, 
with doorless, vermin-infested, smoke-begrimed 
rooms on either hand; huge barn-like stables ; 
dark and unpleasant smelling, crowded with 
stallions, camels, mules, donkeys, dirt and der- 
vishes ; travelers of every description, pilgrims 
and merchants hurrying to and fro, purchasing 
wood, charcoal, bread, etc., for the evening 
meal; horses neighing, drivers shouting, and the 
clear tinkle of the small bells on the mules, or 
the deep bass of the huge heavy bells on the 
camels, etc.—all tend to cause in the mind of an 
European on first acquaintance an impression of 
confusion indescribable. Suddenly there is a 
hush—it is dinner time—the horses have been 
fed, their drivers, merchants, all are engaged in 
the eager discussion of dinner. A stranger 
listening at any of the doors would hear the 
word “pool” every few moments, and one versed 
in the language would tell him they were speak- 
ing of money. It is their sole topic of conver- 
sation. Gradually the lights go out, there is an 
occasional neigh from the stables, the cry of an 
owl, and all is hushed. At or before the first 
signs of dawn a light reappears. Here and 
there the bustle recommences, the caravans de- 
part in the gray light of morning one by one, 
and stagnant life exists in the caravansary till 
dusk, when the previous evening’s programme is 
enacted over again, and so goes on, always the 
same. But to come back to our traveler. Our 
party had sent the previous day food, bedding, 
etc., so that we might spend the night in 
Khatan-abad, and see Mr. Stevens off in the 
morning. On my arrival, an hour after my com- 
panions, I found Mr. Stevens squatiing on the 
floor making notes, the others busy opening and 
consuming bottled beer, in which I soon joined 
them. The afternoon was spent in discussing 
various recondite subjects, and at 8 P.M. we 
had dinner, almost immediately after which we 
retired, but not before the enthusiasm had risen 
so high that one gentleman who had come to 
see the traveler off, declared he would name his 
first son “ Thomas Stevens B——y,” while the 
others chose equally suggestive names for the 
coming generation. 

We had avery enjoyable evening, arose at 6 
A.M., had breakfast, tea and eggs, walked a 
mile with the machine, as the road was bad, and 
on the roth of March, on athreatening morning, 
with a rough road before him, after three cheers 
and hearty good wishes all round, we bid good- 
bye to your plucky and resolute representative. 
I have since heard that he was stopped three 
stages from Teheran by bad roads for three days, 
and also that although M. Melnikoff and M. 
Giers, of the Russian Legation, had promised 
him every facility and assistance through Siberia, 
they had afterwards telegraphed to their agents 
to stop him and not let him pass. This I can- 
not vouch for, but shall let you know as soon as 
verified. 
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PIGEONS FOR WAR TIMES. 


AT a meeting of the British United Service 
Institution, held during the last week of January 
last, Captain H. P. Allatt spoke upon “The 
Pigeon as a Messenger of War ” to an important 
and much interested gathering of warriors, 
sailors, naturalists, and columbophiles. We 
give here some of the most salient passages 
from his address : 


In the field, the maintenance of communications during 
military operations is of the first importance. Mounted mes- 
sengers, railways, and telegraphs are the ordinary means by 
which intelligence is manage When these break down or 
fall into the enemy’s hands,what then ?— when it is impossible 
to construct a telegraph in sieges, in combined operations 
between a moving fleet and coast fortresses? The signal? 
Yes, in most cases. There are, nevertheless, conditions under 
which the establishment of signal stations becomes a work of 
difficulty, owing to the presence and activity of the enemy, to 
the topographical peculiarities of the country, or to atmos- 

heric causes. The alternative to the signal is the balloon. 
. ut the application of balloons is confined to very narrow 
imits. 


ate 


Captain Allatt then went on to the genesis of the messenger 
pigeons, which, it seems, although considerable variations 
sometimes exist in different individuals of the breed, are all 
descendants of the ‘* Pigeon Voyageur” of Belgium. Pigeon- 
flying dates from Noah, and the pigeon was Julius Cesar’s 
field telegraph. We have, however, no room to dilate upon 
the past history of the bird, but will proceed tothe siege of 
Paris, where the great usefulness of the pigeon as a messenger 
was proved beyond a doubt. There was no means of ascer- 
taining whether the balloons which were being sent out of 
Paris landed safely and clear of the enemy. The next balloon 
that started from Paris with despatches on September 25, at 
11 A.M., carried out three pigeons. At 5 P.M. the same day 
the birds had returned with the message, ‘‘ We landed safely 
at Vernouillet, near Triel. We will take official despatches to 
Tours. Bags of letters will be distributed.’’ To employ 
several pigeons simply to announce the landing of a balloon 
was a waste of valuable messengers, which was very illad- 
vised, and the practice was soon put a stopto. Orders were 
given that all birds sent out of Paris in balloons were to be 
taken direct to Tours, by express trains if necessary, and on 
arrival there were to be placed at the exclusive disposal of the 
Delegation. 


* 


* * 


A large room at the Prefecture of Tours, from which the 
furniture was removed, was fitted up with perches, etc., and 
converted into a pigeon loft. In this loft were placed all the 
birds that arrived (by balloon) from Paris. Birds selected for 
the journey into Paris were taken by train in the early morn- 
ing from Tours to the furthest point north that could be 
po Fie reached, thus reducing as much as possible the dis- 
tance they had to fly. While the Government was at Tours, 
from middle of September to December 11, 219 pigeons were 
tossed, and although the majority of the birds were lost, some 
copies of all the despatches they carried reached Paris. The 
average number of birds liberated each time was about five, 
all of which carried copies of the same despatches. From the 
time of the removal of the seat of government to Bordeaux, 
the difficulties of the pigeon post increased enormously, on 
account of the greater distance to be flown and the severity of 
the weather. From 11th December to 2nd yo d (the date 
of the capitulation of Paris), 83 birds were tossed, but very 
few of them ever reached the capital. 363 pigeons were sent 
out of Paris in balloons, of whic were liberated ; the 
deficit of 61 being due to illness, deaths, and to the number at 
first tossed by aeronauts. Out of these 302 birds only 73 
reached Paris with despatches — namely, 9 in September, 21 in 
October, 24 in November, 13 in December, 3 in Feeaney, and 3 
in February. Besides these, several arrived with no despatches 
attached. 


* 


HOW ONE PIGEON CARRIED 40,000 LETTERS. 


About the middle of November, M. Dagron, a well-known 
microscopic photographer of Paris, arrived at Tours with two 
assistants, having been sent out of the French capital by 
balloon for the pu of assisting in the photography of the 
messages. Soon after the transfer of the Delegation to Bor- 


deaux, M. Dagron’s new system came into operation. His 
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Teduction in surface was much more considerable, and the 
messages were photographed on a very thin film of collodion. 
Although necessarily photographed on one side only, each of 
these films or pellicles contained on an average 2,500 
despatches. One bird could easily carry a dozen of these 
pellicles, making 30,000 despatches. Sometimes this number 
was exceeded. For instance, a pigeon which arrived in Paris 
on the 3d of February carried eighteen pellicles, which con- 
tained 40,000 messages, most of them private. This was the 
largest number carried. Each pellicle was sent, so as to 
insure arrival, on several birds, some only three times, others 
up to thirty-nine times, the average being about twenty. 
The “* Bulletin de la Réunion des Officiers ’’ states that ‘* 10,000 
official despatches and one million of private despatches or 
notices of money orders were carried by pigeons into Paris. 
These messages, if copied in ordinary writing, would fill 500 
library volumes.” The postal orders amounted to 190,000 f. 
(£7,600). 


a 


LOADING THE PIGEON. 


The method of attaching the mnanaaee to the birds is always 
of importance, and had not been studied before the siege. At 
first the paper message was simply rolled up tight, waxed over, 
and attached to a feather of the tail. It was soon found that 
the thin string which kept the message in its place cut or dam- 
aged the paper, and so, in order to protect the dispatch from 
being pecked by the pigeon, from damage by wet, etc., the 
paper message was inserted in a small goose quill two inches 
long. The tube was then pierced close to its ends with a red- 
hot steel point, so as not to split it, and in the holes thus made 
waxed sille threads were inserted to fix it to the strongest 
feather of the tail. The birds were stamped on the wing 
feathers with numbers, the first number indicating the num- 
ber of birds sent, the second the number of the series of mes- 
sages, and the third the number of pigeons remaining. In 
Paris, the Administration of the Posts placed a sentry on each 
igeon loft that had furnished birds for Government use. 
When a messenger bird arrived the owner was conducted 
under escort with his pigeon to M. Chassinat, Postmaster- 
General, who detached the messages. 


** 
HOW THE MILITARY PIGEON SERVICE IS ORGANIZED. 


The organization of regular military pigeon systems in 
every Continental nation of Europe soon followed the Franco- 
German war. The organization of all foreign military pigeon 
systems is based upon the same guiding considerations. ‘The 
frontier fortresses, especially those that are considered most 
liable to attack, and a large number of inland towns both open 
and fortified, are provided with pigeon lofts. An important 
point in the interior of the country — usually the capital — is 
selected as a central station with which all other stations are 
to communicate. There is often also direct communication 
between fortresses. When the distance separating outlying 
stations from the central one is considered too great, the con- 
nection is insured by means of intermediate ones. The num- 
ber of birds in each station varies with its position, the dis- 
tances that have to be flown, and the number of directions in 
which the pigeons have to be trained. A single section sta- 
tion —that is, where the birds are only intended for use in one 
direction—should have about 200 birds; 150 birds may be 
added to each section after the first. Thus, for instance, a 
station at which birds were trained to fly in three directions 
should have 500. ‘These are sufficient to insure communica- 
tion for six months in case of siege. The calculation is arrived 
at somewhat in the following manner: Suppose the com- 
munication is on an average to take place twice a week, then 
in 6 months (26 weeks) 52 liberations would be necessary. The 
number of birds liberated on each occasion may be taken to 
average 3, or a total of 156 for the 52 tosses. Making allow- 
ance for various contingencies, it may be laid down as a gene- 
ral rule that the smallest military pigeon station should always 
consist of about 200 birds. 


Pa 


THE PIGEON ARMIES OF THE CONTINENT. 


Captain Allatt then went on to examine the pigeon armies 
of the Continent. In France a system of stations has been 
established. The military budget assigns a credit of 100,000f. 
(£4,000) for the annual cost of signaling and pigeon lofts. 
I'he Germans fully recognized the importance of the services 
that pigeons rendered to their adversaries during the siege of 
Paris, and were one of the first nations that established mili- 
tary lofts. The commandant of the place is responsible for 
the birds that they are properly cared for and trained. 
non-commissioned officer is in charge, and under him there 
are a keeper (who receives £4 10s per month) and two private 
soldiers. This establishment is for peace time ; in war time it 
would probably have to be doubled. The accounts are strict! 
kept, and are signed by the commandant once a month. 
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register is kept giving a list of the birds, the number stamped 
on them, their age, sex, color, and any distinguishing marks. 
Another register gives the different places from which each 
bird has flown, with notes on their rapidity and reliability. It 
contains complete information on the capabilities of every 
bird. The next fortresses that received attention were those 
at the eastern extremity of the empire — namely, Kénigsberg, 
Thorn, and Posen—all near the Russian frontier. Other 
pigeon stations have from time to time been added, until the 
German military pigeon system has become by far the most 
extensive and complete of Europe. The western fortresses of 
Cologne, Metz, and Strasbourg each contain at the present 
moment about trained pigeons, but it is intended to 
increase the number to 600._Mayence and Wurzburg are also 
well stocked with birds. Cologne communicates direct with 
Berlin, a fly of 300 miles, and is a transmitting station for 
Metz, and perhaps for Mayence. Strasbourg and Metz are 
both in communication with Berlin through Wiirzburg. The 
whole of the northern coast is studded with pigeon stations, 
which are under the Minister of Marine. The are to be 
found at Wilhelmshavn, Tonning, Kiel, Stettin, Toasts, and 
K6"\'gsberg. 


#* 


OUR PIGEON VOLUNTEERS, 


It is now interesting to examine our resources in trained 
pigeons which have been developed by private enterprise, 
and which are capable of being placed at public disposal. 
During the past few years very considerable oy noe has been 
made in this country in this respect, and at the present time a 
large and still seeeeng, sonar of persons take part in the 
sport of pigeon flying. he number of birds, old and young, 
put into training during the past season may be estimated at 
about 9,000. The great majority of these are trained through 
the medium of pigeon-flying societies. 


* 
* * 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S LIST of “The Best 
One Hundred Books.” 


NON-CHRISTIAN MORALISTS. 


PT ‘“ Meditations.” 
EE cinco inc hae, .onmamwibine ae ** Analects.” 
PEE eceeenerreree eee o. Seen.” 
IIS 6 doickis we oon bie i.e eae a ok ew oe “* Koran.” 


THEOLOGY AND DEVOTION, 


‘* Apostolic Fathers”........... Wake’s collection. 
i PIS so ses so'saia se ancine ....‘' Confessions.” 
TRGB TORS 6. 0.6.0065.005000002 ‘* Imitation.” 
EE Ser ‘* Pensées,” 
Spinoza......... ‘* Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” 
PNG cs cadacsctssevieseemers Res aas ** Analogy.” 
Jeremy Taylor... .‘‘Holy Living and Holy Dying.” 
ee are eT **Christian Year.” 
Ee re eee ee ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
CLASSICS. 
RTIIE, 66 5.0: 00:50 600 0100 0009406000 ** Politics.” 
i eee ‘* Pheedo” and ‘‘ Republic.” 
ME CASSKG OAS 64846 046 6465-4 98a aOR “* Fables.” 
eee **De Corona.” 
Lucretius. 
Plutarch. 
Horace. 


Cicero, ‘‘ De Officiis,” ‘‘ De Amicitia,” and ‘‘ De 
Senectute.”’ 


EPIC POETRY. 


OE EE ‘*Tliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey.” 
Hesiod 

Virgil 

Nibelungenlied. 

SOE eT ee errer ** Morte d’Arthur.” 


EASTERN POETRY. 


‘* Mahabharata,” and ‘‘ Ramayana” (epitomised by 
Talboys Wheeler). 
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Firdausi.. .‘‘ Shahnameh ” (translated by Atkinson), 
** Sheking ” (Chinese Odes). 


GREEK DRAMATISTS, 


’ 


4éschylus, ‘‘ Prometheus,” the ‘‘ House of Atreus’ 
Trilogy, or ‘‘ Perse.” 


Se Re ene ‘**(Edipus” Trilogy. 
DRE eee ee rarer ticamierrrer a nicer ‘* Medea.” 
PRU AU MMIII 50 6:5 401 0:4:0:0:5\0ra10 ..‘* The Knights.” 


Herodotus. 

EC ee ee ee ** Anabasis.”’ 
Thucydides. 

MS aa Siz ia ce cikia brea alerut eeiateee ‘* Germania.” 
NINES oa scin'a hin wglav ute a eees ‘* Decline and Fall.” 
Voltaire.........‘‘ Charles XII.” or ‘‘ Louis XIV.” 
Pei ek heed sin oy wae aie a dae ‘* England.” 
RNS Sc. cn bsp te ibiatenk RU eae Bante aigie “Greece.” 


PHILOSOPHY. 


on OEE ene ‘* Novum Organum.” 
AeA ‘* Logic” and ‘‘ Political Economy.” 
ERR crete “* Origin of Species.” 
ee ‘* Wealth of Nations” (selection). 
MUN wos ~W siaieles vcica nee ‘Human Knowledge.” 
ee eee ‘‘Discours sur la Méthode.” 
EOGRS. s..05: ...‘* Conduct of the Understanding.” 
ee reat ‘* History of Philosophy.” 
TRAVELS. 

DMM cine aa eisica nae nena eaaaiee “* Voyages.” 
PUMPMAN 6 66 oiisalecige sien ‘Naturalist on the Beagle.” 
POETRY AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Shakspeare. 
Milton. 
Dante. 
Spenser. 
Scott. 
Wordsworth. 
Pope. 
Southey. 
Longfellow. 
ee eee ‘* Vicar of Wakefield.” 
SARA S Serene ‘* Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Rn ae eee ** Robinson Crusoe.” 
** The Arabian Nights.”’ 
Boswell....... fie EO ere es ‘* Johnson.” 
Burke.... ..++..5elect Works. 
Essayists : — 

Addison. 

Hume. 

Montaigne. 

Macaulay. 

Emerson, 
Moliére. 
Sheridan. 
PME alba dttelewyecaaNs ** Past and Present” and 

** French Revolution.” 

Oe eee ** Faust” and ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” 
Sere See ‘* La Vie de Marianne.” 


MODERN FICTION, 

Selections from 

Thackeray, 

Dickens, 

George Eliot, 

Kingsley, 

Scott, 

Bulwer Lytton. 
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DATES OF PRINCIPAL 
IN 1886. 


ENGLISH RACES 


Cumberland Plate (13{ miles), Tuesday, July 6. 

Newmarket July Stakes (T. Y. C.), Tuesday, July 6. 

Chesterfield Stakes ( 5 furlongs), Thursday, July 8. 

Liverpool July Cup (144 miles), Wednesday, July 14. 

Eclipse Stakes, Sandown (1% miles). 

Goodwood Stakes (2% miles), Tuesday, July 27. 

Stewards’ Cup (T. Y. C.), Wednesday, July 28. 

Goodwood Cup (2% miles), Thursday, July 29. 

Chesterfield Cup (1% miles), Friday, July 30. 

Brighton Stakes (144 miles), Tuesday, August 3. 

Brighton Cup (1 mile), Wednesday, August 4. 

Astley Stakes (5 furlongs), Friday, August 6. 

Lewes Handicap (2 miles), Friday, August 6. 

Great Ebor Handicap (1% miles), Wednesday, August 25. 

Prince of Wales’s Stakes (T. Y. C.), Wednesday, Augyst 25. 

Great Yorkshire Stakes (134 miles), Thursday, August 26. 

Great Yorkshire Handica PEM miles), Tuesday, September 14. 

iy aa Stakes (5 furlongs 152 yards), Tuesday, Septem- 
er 14. 

Denonener St. Leger (1 mile 6 furlongs 132 yards), Wednes- 

day, September 15. 

Portland late (T. ¥. C.), Thursday, September 16. 

Doncaster Cup (about 2 miles 5 furlongs), Friday, September 


17. 

Park Hill Stakes (1 mile 6 furlongs 132 yards), Friday, Sep- 
tember 17. 

Manchester Autumn Handicap (1% miles), Saturday, Sep- 
tember 25. 

Great Foal Stakes (1 mile 2 furlongs 73 yards), Tuesday, 
September 28. 

Great Eastern Handicap (6 furlongs), Wednesday, September 


29. 

Newmarket October Handicap (1 mile 2 furlongs 73 yards), 
Thursday, September 30. 

Rous Memorial (5 furlongs), Friday, October r. 

Clearwell Stakes (T. Y. C.) Monday, October 11. 

Cesarewitch Stakes (2 miles 2 furlongs 28 yards), Tuesday. 
October 12. 

Middle Park Plate (6 furlongs), Wednesday, October 13. 

Champion Stakes (1 mile 2 furlongs 73 yards), Thursday, Oc- 
tober 14. 

Great Challenge Stakes (6 furlongs), Friday, October 15. 

Sandown Autumn Cup (1 mile), Thursday, October 21. 

Criterion Stakes (6 furlongs), Monday, October 25. 

Cambridgeshire (1 mile 240 yards), Tuesday, October 26. 

Dewhurst Plate (7 furlongs), Wednesday, October 27. 

Liverpool Autumn Cup (1% miles), Thursday, November 11 

Lancashire Handicap (1 mile), Friday, November 12. 

Derby Cup (1 mile), Wednesday, November 17. 

Midland Counties Handicap (1% miles), Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 23. 

Mansieener November Handicap (134 miles), Saturday, No- 
vember 27. 


* 
* * 


THE WORLD'S PASTIME EXPOSITION, which 
is named to take place in Chicago on July 3, and 
to be continued one hundred days, will be a 
striking novelty in the class of national exhibi- 
tions, and one which will show up our national 
love of matters appertaining to out-door sports 
to great advantage. The design of the exposi- 
tion is to incorporate everything through which 
our people find recreation and relaxation from 
the stern duties of professional and business life. 
The classifications of the exhibits include hunting 
and fishing equipments; models of yachts, row- 
boats, and canoes, with all the paraphernalia of 
aquatic sports; athletic games, and the material 
used by their exemplars on the base-ball, 
cricket, lacrosse, foot-ball, and tennis fields; 
bicycling, in all its phases; archery; the kennel, 
including shows of prize dogs, together with 
tourist and camping exhibitions—in fact, every- 
thing appertaining to out-door and in-door rec- 
reations, exercises, and pastimes. The locale of 


the exhibition is Cheltenham Beach, Chicago, 
overlooking the lake. 
































BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander the Great and 


Julius Cesar. Edited by Henry Morley. Price, 
ro cents. Cassell & Co., New York. 


A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers. By Henry D. Thoreau. Ninth edition. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The River- 
side Press. 


The Voyages and Travels of Sir John Maunde- 
ville, Kt. Edited by Professor Henry Morley. 
New York. Cassell & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854. 
By Isaac J. Hayes, M. D., Surgeon of the 
Second Grinnell Expedition. New Edition. II- 
lustrated. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Riverside Press. 


The Maine Woods. By Henry D. Thoreau. 
Sixteenth Edition. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. The Riverside Press. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Man of Feeling. By Henry Mackenzie. 
New York. Cassell & Co. 1886. Price rocents. 


Patroclus and Penelope. A Chat in the 
Saddle. Theodore A. Dodge, U. S. Army. 
With 14 Illustrations. Boston. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1886. 


From Ponkapog to Pesth. 
‘Aldrich, Fourth Edition. 
Mifflin & Co. 1884. 


Inthe Lena Delta. A Narrative of the Search 
for Lieutenant-Commander De Long and his 
Companions, followed by an Account of the 
Greely Relief Expedition, etc., etc. By George 
W. Melville, Chief Engineer U. S. N. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Boston. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885 


Two Years before the Mast. 
Dana jr. 


Thomas Bailey 
Boston. Houghton, 


By Richard H. 
New Edition with subsequent matter 


by the Author. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1886. 

In the Saddle. A collection of Poems on 
Horseback-riding. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1885. 

Fishing with the Fly. Sketches by Lovers of 
the Art. With Illustrations of Standard Flies, 


collected by Charles F. Arvis and A. Nelson 


New York. 


Cheney. 
1886. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Rocky Mountain Health Resorts. An analyt- 
ical Study of High Altitudes in relation to the 
Arrest of Chronic Pulmonary Disease. Charles 
Denison. Boston. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
1880. 


Walden. By Henry D. Thoreau. 
third Edition. Boston. 
Co. 1885. 


Wonderful Escapes. By Richard Whiteing. 
Revised from the French of F. Bernard and 
original chapters added. Illustrated. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
of the World. By Victor Meunier. Illustrated. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 


Wonders of Bodily Strength and Skill in all 
Ages and Countries. Translated and enlarged 
from the French of Guillaume Depping by 
Charles Russell. Illustrated. © New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


Road Book of Long Island, containing, also, 
Best Riding of New York and New Jersey 
within Fifty Miles of New York City, and the 
Through Routes to New Haven, Hartford, 
Springfield, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, etc., 
including Cycling Maps of Brooklyn and Orange 
Riding Districts, and Part of Long Island. 
Compiled by Albert B. Barkman, Consul, 
L.A.W., 608 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
1886. 


Alexander the Great and Julius Cesar. Ed- 
ited by Professor Henry Morley. New York. 
Cassell & Co. (National Library.) 1886. Price, 
10 cents. 


Twenty- 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. By Lord Byron. 
Edited by Professor Henry Morley. New York. 
Cassell & Co. Price, 10 cents. (National 
Library Series.) 


The American Horsewoman. By Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Karr. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
With Illustrations. 


We have received the “Book of the Dog” 
from the Associated Fanciers of Philadelphia. 
It is full of cuts, and costs 15 cents. 
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James Lillywhite’s “Cricketer’s Annual,” 
with which is incorporated James Lillywhite’s 
“Companion and Guide to Cricketers.” 1886. 
London. 2 Wellington Causeway, S.E. 


“Official Army Register for January, 1886.” 
Adjutant-General’s Office, Washington, D.C. 


The Complete Angler. You can now buy 
Isaac Walton’s immortal work for Io cents, in- 
cluding Henry Morley’s Preface. Cassell & Co. 
have brought about this end. All good anglers 
will thank them for having in New York so far- 
seeing and energetic a manager as Mr. O. M. 
Dunham. 


John Burroughs’ strong love for nature and 
the little songsters that make our groves fit 
temples for the muses, makes him a writer of 
peculiar charm to those who, like ourselves, 
share in his taste. No one can read “ Wake, 
Robin” without being a better man for it. No 
one can read the one chapter on the Adiron- 
dacks without concluding that he must read 
everything else which Burroughs ever wrote. 


Lieutenant Greely’s “Three Years of Arctic 
Service,” tells of the attainment of the farthest 
North so far. The story makes two volumes 
that reflect credit upon the publishers, not only 
by the general presswork, but by the excellence 
of the illustrations. This is generally a weak 
point in similar works. Wm. H. Gilder prom- 
ises to reach a higher “farthest North” next 
year ; but you had better read Greely’s book in 
the mean time. 


Canadian Foresis and Forest Products. By 
H. B. Small. Montreal. Dawson Bros. 1885. 


Cyclists’ Touring Club Handbook and 
Guide. Containing Hotel Headquarters, Re- 
commended Inns, Consuls, Places for Repairs, 
etc., etc. April, 1886. Price, 1 shilling. Pub- 
lished annually by Ernest R. Shipton, 140 Fleet 
street, London. 


Signs and Seasons. By John Burroughs. Bos- 
ton, New York. Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1886. 


Life and Adventures of Baron Trenck, Vol. I. 
New York. Cassell & Co., 741 Broadway. 
Price, 10 cents. 


She Stoops to Conquer, and the Good 
Natured Man. By OliverGoldsmith. New York. 
Cassell & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


The Loss of the Oregon. By R. B. Forbes. 


American Commonwealths, California. By 
Josiah Royce. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1886. 


Clay Pigeon and Wing Shooting and The 
Gun and How to Use it. By Gwynne Price. 
St. Louis News Co. 1884. Price, 25 cents. 


Mr. Henry Chadwick, well known to all 
the lovers of base-ball as one of the clearest and 
most practical exponents of the intricacies of the 
national game, contributes two very seasonable 
pamphlets to the library of the sport. “The 
Art of Batting and Base-Running” contains 
very valuable and suggestive information, that 
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not only the novice, but even the veterans of 
the game will do well to study. In “The Art 
of Pitching and Fielding,” the subtle science of 
handling the ball so as to get complete mastery 
of it, in delivery and direction, is clearly and 
graphically set before the reader. The points 
on fielding are sound, and show a thorough 
technical knowledge of the subject. The illus- 
trations explain and give force to the text. A. 
G. ne & Brothers, Chicago and New 
York. 


Table Talk of Martin Luther. 
Cassell & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


The Badmington Library of Sports and Pas- 
times. Edited by His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., assisted by Alfred E. Watson. 
Racing, by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
and Mr. W. G. Craven, with a contribution by 
the Hon. F. Lawley; Steeple-chasing, by Arthur 
Coventry and Alfred E. T. Watson. Numerous 
Illustrations by J. Sturgess. Boston. Little, 
Brown & Co. 1886. 


Hunting. By His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. With con- 
tributions by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, Digby Collins, and 
Alfred E. T. Watson. With Illustrations by 
J. Sturgess and J. Charlton. Boston. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Fishing. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
With contributions from other authors. Salmon 
and Trout. With numerous Illustrations. 
Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 


Signs and Seasons. John Burroughs. Bos- 
ton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. Any 
book bearing the imprint of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. can be relied upon to please the true lover 
of good literature. The workmanship is con- 
scientious, and, above all, in good taste. No 
one who loves woods and streams has anything 
but love for John Burroughs. 


Q. P. Index Annual for 1885. Fifth Annual 
Issue. Bangor. Q. P. Index. 1886. 


Fishing. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennel. Pike 
and other coarse fish. With Numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 


These volumes of the Badmington Library are 
classic in their way, and should not be wanting 
to any good sportsman’s book shelf. 


Heine. El Cancionero (Das Buch der Lieder). 
Perez Bonalde. New York. 1886. The poet 
of love and liberty has, in Mr. Bonalde, a trans- 
lator who is himself a poet of high order. It is 
not much to say that this is the first good trans- 
lation of Heine into Spanish. We can say, with 
justice, that the Spaniard who cannot read Heine 
in the original loses little or nothing by making 
the acquaintance of the poet through the medium 
of Mr. Bonalde’s admirable version. 


New York. 


California. From the conquest in 1846 to the 
second vigilance committee in San Francisco. 
By Josiah Royce, Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophyin Harvard College. Boston. Houghton, 











Mifflin & Co. 1886. A most valuable history, 
of about 500 12mo pages, somewhat verbose, 
and now and then facetious ; but so much bet- 
ter than anything else we have seen of its size, 
that we commend it to every American student. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Sketches of 
sport on the northern cattle plains. By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
R. Swain Gifford, J. C. Beard, Fannie E. Gif- 
ford, and Henry Sandham. New York. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1886. This is an abridged 
edition of the very handsome and costly one 
which excited the admiration of sportsmen and 
book lovers a short while ago. A few illustra- 
tions are left out of this edition, but— what 
many a one will note with pleasure —the price 
is much lower. 

The Cruise of the Arzel in the Gulf of 
Maine. Illustrated. By L.S. Ibsen. Boston. 
Cupples, Upham & Co. 1886. 


The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
New York. Cassell & Co. 

The Avoidance of Collisions at Sea. By 
Wm. Bainbridge-Hoff, Commander, U. S. Navy. 
New York. D. Van Nostrand, 27 Murray street. 
1886. This is an excellent pocket manual on 
the subject, illustrated by 24 diagrams, and 
containing what many a yachtsman is wofully 
ignorant of. It should be in every pilot-house. 


Wheels and Whims. A cycling novel. Bos- 
ton. John S. Browning. 1886. Here is a fresh, 
out-of-door story of about 300 pages, breathing 
brightness and healthy life in every line. The 
illustrations are particularly good— by far the 
best that have appeared in any recent novel. 


Through the Year with the Poets. Edited b 
Oscar Fay Adams. Boston. D. Lothrop 
Co. 1886. 


She Stoops to Conquer, and the Good-Natured 
Man. By Oliver Goldsmith. Cassell’s National 
Library. New York. Cassell & Co. 1886. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Life and Adventures of Baron Trenck. New 
York. Cassell & Co. 1886. National Library 
series. Price, 10 cents. 


- Hand-Book of the Ohio Division of the League 
of American Wheelmen for 1886. Compiled by 
T. J. Kirkpatrick, Chief Consul, Springfield, 
Ohio, 1886. This book should be in the packet 
of every Ohio wheelman— although rather a 
bulky one for the matter contained. We hope 
next year lighter paper will be used, following 
the good example set by the Cyclist Touring 
Club, and the Long Island L.A.W. Book. 


Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and 
the United States, from the Days of David Gar- 
rick to the Present Time. Edited by Brander 
Matthews and Lawrence Hutton. Vol. II. 
The Kembles and their Contemporaries. New 
York. Cassell & Co., 739 Broadway. 1886. 

The Imperial Parliament. Edited by Sidney 
Buxton, M.P. Imperial Federation. By the 
Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Lorne. London. 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1885. No Anglo- 
Saxon can leave this book without feeling a glow 
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of pride in the achievements of his race. Mr. 
Buxton has written many important works of a 
political nature. None, we think, reflect so 
much his insight into the political needs of the 
day as the inception of this series. 


Francis Bacon. 
& Co. 


Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Fish- 
ing. Yacht Register, from 1st May, 1886, to 
30th April,-1887. 


The Wisdom of the Ancients, and New At- 
lantis. Cassell & Co. 1886. Price, 10 cents. 


The King’s Treasure House. A Romance of 
Ancient Egypt. By Wilhelm Walloth. From 
the German. New York. William S. Gotts- 
berger. 


By Lord Macaulay. Cassell 
1886. Price, 10 cents. 


Burglars in Paradise. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No greater service can be rendered a traveler 
than giving him the means of spending his time 
and money wisely. Mr. Baedeker deserves, in 
the highest degree, the grateful remembrance of 
intelligent tourists, for placing before them, in 
most convenient form, guide books to the most 
frequented resorts of our travelers. We have 
used these books, and found them, not merely 
entertaining reading and full of instruction, but 
absolutely indispensable. 

The list which follows is of those’ translated 
into English. They can be readily procured at 
any bookstore of Europe, and at the principal 
dealers in this country. So widely is their utility 
appreciated that, on a trip up the Norwegian 
coast, in quest of the midnight sun, we were 
surprised, a year ago, to find Baedeker a con- 
spicuous feature of nearly every bookstore 
window : 

Belgium and Holland. Eigkth Edition. 1885. 

The Rhine from Rotterdam to Constance. 
Ninth Edition. 1884. 

Northern Germany. Eighth Edition. 1884. 

Southern Germany and Austria. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 1883. 

The Eastern Alps, including the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, etc. Fifth Edition. 1883. 

Northern Italy, including Leghorn, Florence, 
Ravenna, and the Island of Corsica, and Routes 


to Italy through France, Switzerland, and Aus- 
tria. Seventh Edition. 1886. i 
London and Its Environs. Fifth Edition. 1885. 
Norway and Sweden. Third Edition. 1885. 
Paris and its Environs. Eighth Edition. 1884. 


Switzerland. Eleventh Edition. 1885. 


These books cost from $1.50 to $2.00 apiece, 
and are provided with maps and plans. 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation. Washington. 1885. 


List of Merchant Vessels of the United States. 
Bureau of Navigation. 1885. 
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THE ARREST OF THOMAS STEVENS. 


By the time this number issues from the 
press, Stevens’ Central Asian Episode will have 
passed into history, along with Burnaby’s 
Ride to Khiva, and other plucky ventures of 
that character. 

The first intimation of the arrest of our 
special correspondent was contained in the fol- 
lowing letter dated Meshed, March 31, 1886, 
and received here the 1oth of May: 

“T arrived at Meshed yesterday evening, after 
an almost continuous struggle with the elements 
for twenty days. I made the mistake of starting 
too early in the season, and have paid the pen- 
alty in the shape of swollen streams, mud, snow, 
rain and bad weather generally. It was sum- 
mer weather when I left Teheran, but the 
climates of Teheran and Khorassan are found 
to be widely different. Starting out on March 
10, with summer helmet, low shoes and cycling 
stockings, a light outfit for warm weather, I 
reached Meshed on the 30th through two feet 
of snow. Khorassan is a fearful country to 
bicycle through in March. After a rain storm 
streams of liquid mud come down from the 
mountains and spread over the plain, forming 
an almost impassable barrier to a cycler. I 
have forded as many as fifty streams in a day, 
and the wind blows worse than it does in 
Wyoming or Nebraska. 

“ The changes in temperature are also sudden 
and violent. On the 28th, forty-five miles from 
Meshed, I got caught ina blizzard that would 
do credit to Minnesota. With cold severe 
enough to form icicles on one’s eyelashes, and to 
transform one’s downy upper lip into a solid 
cake of ice, and withthe air filled with blinding 
snow, mountain torrents thigh-deep had to be 
forded, where one had to step out of the water 
into snow-drifts. I fell down in one stream, 
dropped the bicycle and wetted everything. 
With clothes frozen stiff, hands numbed, one 
finger slightly frost-bitten, and the blizzard at 
its worst, I had to wade through snow-drifts, 
ford other streams and toil on over the desolate 
mountains for miles before shelter was finally 
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reached. And, then, such accommodation! 

mere caravansary, crowded with mules, 
camels, donkeys and their drivers, and with 
pilgrims e2 route to Meshed, huddled together 
for warmth and shelter. Next morning the 
snow lay two feet deep between me and Meshed, 
but it was a question of forcing my way through 
or experiencing something like a week’s delay 
in a place where nobody would voluntarily 
remain an hour. Pack-animals broke a single 
trail through the snow, along which it was 
barely possible to struggle ahead. After noon 
the sun asserted its power, and it became un- 
comfortably hot. The narrow path became 
ankle deep in mud and slush, and for fourteen 
miles I had to wade through this, and trundle 
the bicycle ahead with rear wheel aloft, occasion- 
ally varying this exhilarating performance by 
splurging through a stream. Comparatively 
speaking, all else on the journey has been child’s 
play! Yet with good weather it would be a 
fairly agreeable journey with a bicycle. There 
are no difficult mountains and much good 
wheeling surface. 

“TI have a little complaining to do, however, 
at this juncture—a complaint of the Russians. 
After the Russian minister at Teheran speaking 
to me so fair; after going to considerable ex- 
pense and trouble to provide myself with 
Russian money sufficient to carry me clear 
through to Japan, vza Merv, Samarkand and 
Southern Siberia, I received notice, when half 
way to Meshed, that I would not be allowed to 
go through. Here also, with ‘Holy Russia’ 
blocking my road on the one hand, I am assured 
on the other that I shall also be turned back at 
the Afghan frontier; that the Afghan govern- 
ment, unable to guarantee my safety, will 
simply turn me back. This is comforting, 
to say the least. I am here the guest of Mr. 
Gray, an English telegrapher, connected with 
the Afghan Boundary Commission. Knowing 


before the news reached me on the road that 
the Russians had refused to give me the road, he 
kindly sent a. letter by the Boundary Com- 
mission courier explaining the difficulty to Col. 
Sir West Ridgway, and asking him to try and 
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obtain permission for me to go through Afghan- 
istan. The return courier with an answer is 
expected every day. The Commission camp is 
some five hundred miles east of Meshed, and if 
no insurmountable obstacles present I shall 
probably reach India vza their camp, Cabul 
and Peshawer. Great crowds are at this mo- 
ment vociferously howling “Tomasha! toma- 
sha! asp-i-awhen” (Let us see the iron horse), 
on the streets outside. Armed guards have 
just been stationed at our door by the author- 
ities to keep off the mobs.” 


On the 16th of May, the next word came 
by cable to the Associated Press, stating that 
on the day previous Stevens had been arrested 
while attempting to cross into Afghanistan with 
his Bicycle. 

On the 18th of May, the following com- 
munication was forwarded to our Secretary of 
State : 


EDITORIAL ROOMS OF “ OUTING,” 
NEw YORK, May 18, 1886. 
HON. THOMAS F. BAYARD. 


Dear Sir:—Acable despatch dated London, 
May 15, has been published in our papers an- 
nouncing that Thomas Stevens, the special cor- 
respondent of OUTING, has been arrested on the 
Afghan frontier. No other information in regard 
to his treatment by the authorities has, as yet, 
reached us, and as he may possibly have been de- 
prived of his money, and unable to communicate 
with us or with the American minister at Teheran 
or St. Petersburg, I venture to hope that a few 
words in regard to his journey may warrant the 
President in intervening in his behalf. 

Thomas Stevens is an American citizen, who, 
after making the journey across this continent 
from San Francisco to New York on a bicycle, 
crossed the Atlantic, a year ago, and in April 
of 1885, set out on a journey across the Conti- 
nent of Europe, Turkey, Asia Minor and Persia, 
in the hope of reaching Pekin. His mission is 
solely as the special correspondent of OUTING, 
an American monthly magazine devoted to out- 
door life and recreative sports. He seeks to 
make this journey mainly for the purpose of dis- 
playing the powers of the modern bicycle, and 
his movements are watched with the keenest in- 
terest, at least by half a million of wheelmen in 
this and other countries. Our last communica- 
tion from him was dated Meshed, Persia, March 
31, 1886. It states that he had received from 
the Russian minister, at Teheran, permission to 
go through Russian territory by way of Merv, 
Samarkand and Southern Siberia. With this 
object in view, he went to the expense of hav- 
ing sufficient money changed into the currency 
of the country, to maintain him the whole dis- 
tance. It now appears that in spite of this 
Russian protection, before he had gotten more 
than half way from Teheran to Meshed, he was 
arrested by Russian officials and forbidden to 
enter Russian territory. 

As Mr. Stevens has not cabled us, we are har- 
rassed by many painful uncertainties in regard to 
his situation. He may be in confinement, he may 
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have been deprived of his funds and unable to 
incur the expense of a telegram, or he may have 
ignorantly rendered himself amenable to judicial 
penalties. 

In view of these and other possible dangers 
to which he is exposed, I venture to suggest and 
request that our minister at Teheran and also 
our minister at St. Petersburg, be instructed to 
inform themselves, as soon as practicable, of Mr. 
Stevens’ situation, and to afford him such pro- 
tection as an American, in the execution of a 
lawful calling in a foreign country, is entitled to. 

Let me here add, that Mr. Stevens is not 
open even to the suspicion of having any polit- 
ical errands or designs in his journeyings, but as 
I have already stated, is simply anxious to make 
his journey across the solid portions of the 
Eastern and Western continents on a bicycle ; 
and through doing so, to contribute as far as 
possible, to the entertainment of the reader of 
the OUTING. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to say, that 
I shall be very grateful to you, Sir, for any in- 
formation which the State Department may re- 
ceive, if it shali receive any which it is at liberty 
to communicate, about Mr. Stevens’ arrest, his 
present situation and what he lacks, if anything, 
for his present comfort and protection. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Poultney Bigelow. 


On May 24, we received an answer from 
the State Department. Secretary Bayard had 
cabled to our ministers at St. Petersburg and 
Teheran, advising them of Stevens’ arrest, and 
directing them “to render him whatever assist- 
ance was necessary.” 

Our minister to Persia, Frederick H. Winston, 
replied that Thomas Stevens “attempted to go 
through Afghanistan against advice; was turned 
back and is on way to Constantinople, going 
round to India.” 

This is the last word froth Mr. Stevens up 
to date of going to press. Nothing is offered 
in explanation of his arrest; nor is it stated 
whose “advice” he rejected in attempting to 
enter the Afghan territory. 

* 
* * 


’ 


A CARNIVAL OF PASTIME. 


CHICAGO is putting the finishing touches to 
the WORLD’s PASTIME EXHIBITION, where 
the inquirer after the healthful means of phys- 
ical development, and out-door recreations of 
every kind, will find all his heart can desire. 
The grounds are situated at Cheltenham Beach, 
an attractive and picturesque suburban resort of 
Chicago, where extensive buildings have been 
erected at great cost; and during the period 
over which the exhibition extends, there will be 
races and games in every athletic sport, embrac- 
ing cycling, running, jumping, lacrosse, and 
base-ball. The beach is delightfully located on 
the borders of Lake Michigan, and will present 
especial attractions to the visitor for fishing, 
boating, bathing, etc. The undertaking is most 
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laudable, and one in the right direction, deserv- 
ing the warmest support and patronage of the 
great army of outers. We wish the projectors 
and managers of the scheme every success, and 
will do that which within us lies to promote the 
enterprise. 

The exposition grounds will contain seventy- 
five acres, with magnificent permanent buildings, 
walks, drives, lawns, fountains, lakes, electric 
towers, racing-tracks for the horse, pedestrian, 
and bicycle, and a carefully arranged children’s 
play-ground, all of which will be supplied with 
every requirement for the pleasure and comfort 
of visitors. 

x x 


THE signal victory scored by America’s 
champion short-distance runner, L. E. Myers, 
over George, the English champion, was such 
as to entirely redeem Myers’ failures with the 
same opponent in 1882, and the result has justi- 
fied Myers’ course in leaving the amateur ranks, 
in order to recover the laurels he had previously 
lost to his English adversary. When Myers de- 
feated George in the 1000-yards’ race, at Madi- 
son Square Garden, on May I, and thereby 
won the first of the series of contests between 
them, though his success delighted his friends, 
the victory was not considered decisive, except 
in regard to his acknowledged superiority at the 
shorter distance. But when, on May 8, he 
scored his second triumph, in the three-quarter- 
mile race, and with as much ease as he did the 
first race, he set at rest not only all doubts as to 
his ability to defeat his plucky English rival, but 
he at the same time practically refuted the silly 
rumor as to “hippodroming”’ the contests, by 
rendering a third contest unnecessary to settle 
the question as to the winning of the prizes. To 
make his victory still more complete, however, 
Myers challenged George to a mile race, and 
this took place on May 15, and the result was 
Myers’ brilliant success, achieved in a manner 
which ended all doubt as to his superiority over 
George. In the 1000-yards’ race, Myers won in 
2m. and 23 2-5s.; in the three-quarter-mile race, 
Myers won in 3m. and 15 4-5s., and in the mile 
race he won in 4m. 32 2-5s. In the first and 
second races he led by several yards, and in the 
last race by one yard, despite of, George’s most 
strenuous efforts to retain the lead he secured at 
the start. 


* 
* * 
ARCHERY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION, 


THE executive committee begs leave to call the 
attention of all who are interested in the most 
fascinating of all out-door sports, to the eighth 
grand field meeting of the National Archery 
Association, to be held at the beautiful summer 
resort, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y., on 17th, 18th, 
and 19th of August. The committee has 
selected this as a place between the East and 
the West, where archers can all meet on neutral 
ground, and, in their delightful way, wage 
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the silent warfare of the Ancients. It is the 
desire of the committee that every one who has 
ever read “ The Witchery of Archery” will en- 
deavor either to be present in person, or to in- 
spire some new “knight of the long bow” to 
“hearken to the twang of the string, and watch 
the flight of the spear.” The programme will 
give three days of pleasant shooting, without 
overwork for any day. 

It is important that all desiring to take part in 
this meet should send their names to the secre- 
tary, together with $1.00 annual dues, on or be- 
fore the 15th of July. Those who are not mem- 
bers of the association should also include $1.00, 
as initiation fee. Nothing further is necessary 
to secure the right to compete in the matches, 
the association having resolved, at its last an- 
nual meeting, to admit individual archers to 
membership. Secretaries of clubs will please 
forward club dues, together with the names of 
all active members in the respective clubs, and 
report whether their clubs will compete for the 
team prizes. The grounds will be selected, and 
hotel accommodations secured, only on the 
basis of the number that have been reported to 
the secretary by the 15th of July. Only those 
can take part in the shooting whose dues have 
been paid and names reported to the secretary 
at least thirty days before the meeting. 

The following is the “ladies’ programme ” for 
the three days: First day: A.M., 24 arrows at 
50 yards, 24 arrows at 40 yards, and-24 arrows 
at 30 yards (single Columbia round). P.M., 2 
arrows at 50 yards, 24 arrows at 40 yards, and 
24 arrows at 30 yards, completing the double 
Columbia round.—Second day: A.M., 48 arrows 
at 60 yards. P.M., 24 arrows at 50 yards (single 
National round); and one-half of the team 
match, 48 arrows at 50 yards.—Third day: 
A.M., 48 arrows at 60 yards. P.M., 24 arrows 
at 50 yards, completing the double National 
round; 48 arrows at 50 yards, completing the 
team match. Unknown- distance shooting, 
flight-shooting, and special matches will be pro- 
vided for as time and circumstances warrant. 


GENTLEMEN’S PROGRAMME. 


First day: A.M., 30 arrows at 60 yards, 30 
arrows at 50 yards, and 30 arrows at 4o yards 
(single American round); P.M., 30 arrows at 60 
yards, 30 arrows at 50 yards, and 30 arrows at 
40 yards, completing the double American 
round. 

Second day: A.M., 72 arrows at 100 yards: 
P.M., 48 arrows at 80 yards, and 24 arrows at 
60 yards (single York round) ; 48 arrows at 60 
yards (half of the team match). 

Third day: A.M., 72 arrows at 100 yards ; 
P.M., 48 arrows at 80 yards, and 24 arrows at 
60 yards (completing the double York round) ; 
48 arrows at 60 yards, completing the team match. 
Unknown-distance shooting, flight-shooting and 
special matches will be provided for as time per- 
mits. 

The ladies’ prizes are as follows: National 
round championship gold medal ; Columbia 
round championship gold medal; gold medal 
for highest gross score at 60 yards; gold medal 
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for highest gross score at 50 yards ; team trophy, 
four silver placques. 

The gentlemen’s prizes are as follows: York 
round championship gold medal; American 
round championship gold medal; gold medal 
for highest gross score at 100 yards; gold medal 
for highest gross score at 80 yards; gold medal 
for highest gross score at 60 yards; the team 
trophy, “the Pearsall silver bugle.” Winners of 
the champion medals may not take any of the 
special distance prizes, and no one may take 
more than one of those prizes. 

The above prizes will be returned to the asso- 
ciation, to be competed for again this year; and 
it is expected that last year’s winners will have 
to do better shooting, if they wish to keep them. 
It is not improbable that special prizes will be 
offered for the shorter distances. 

Any information in regard to the target meet- 
ing, may be obtained from the secretary, H. W. 
Longley, Cincinnati, O. 

H, W. Longley, 
Sec’y, National Archery Ass'n. 
* x 

ALBERT KERN, writing from Dayton, O., 
says :—“I am pleased to find in your April issue 
a column or two devoted to ‘ Archery.’ Having 
long (since 1877) been a devotee of this noble 
pastime, I hope you will continue to publish items 
concerning it. We have quite a revival of in- 
terest in the sport in Southern Ohio, and will 
have a five-shot field meeting on 7th, 8th and 
gth of July, at Wyoming, a suburb of Cincin- 
nati, and I expect to see a large attendance from 
Ohio at the national meet at Chataqua in 
August.” 

. Pia 
ATHLETICS. 


Two athletic clubs of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, the Staten Island and the Nassau, of 
Brooklyn, the latter a new organization, have 
this year taken a prominent position in the local 
athletic world. The Staten Island club has this 
year taken a rapid stride in advance of its former 
secondary position, and this progress is due to 
the fact of its recent acquisition of new land to 
its club grounds. Last year the club had to 
content itself with grounds of but four acres in 
extent. This year they have added nearly six 
acres to their real estate holding. This new ac- 
quisition of property adjoins the old one on Be- 
ment avenue, West New Brighton, and gives 
them a frontage of 250 feet on the water front 
of the Kili von Kull. A good club-house is 
already on the new territory, which will afford 
ample comfort for the members. There are 
fifteen bedrooms besides the necessary accom- 
modations for a family hotel. A new boat- 
house is to be built on the shores of the cove, 
the 500 square feet of fine anchorage that is to 
be had there making it a first-rate place for 
yachts to lie. A tennis house will be erected for 
the accommodation of the lady friends of the 
members, the tennis courts being placed mid- 
way between the cinder track and the ground 
that will be used for cricket, base-ball, lacrosse, 
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and foot-ball. The ground-keeper’s house and 
a dressing-room is on the latter ground. 

The athletic track is one-fifth of a mile, and 
the grand stand takes up a considerable portion 
of the northern corner. The base-ball diamond 
is on this piece, and many good games are ex- 
pected this season, as the club is a member of 
the Amateur Base-ball League. The dimensions 
of the grounds as they now stand are about 
1,000 feet long by about 450 feet wide. The 
club has acquired the title to this property at a 
total cost of $37,000. New members are com- 
ing in very rapidly, seventy-six having been 
elected at the last meeting. This brings the roll 
up to 316. 

The Nassau Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, is al- 
ready a prominent rival of the Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Club, and their progress this spring to a 
position equaling that of their elder local rival 
has been rapid. They have secured a fine field 
for their games, with a quarter mile track at the 
Washington Base-ball Park, Fifth avenue, 
Brooklyn, and they have engaged Jack Mc- 
Marsters, late of the Brooklyn Athletic Club, as 
their regular club-trainer. This is an acquisi- 
tion for them. 


* 
* * 
BICYCLING. 


THOMAS STEVENS has changed his plans in 
regard to his further move eastward from Tehe- 
ran. Let the reader have it in his own words: 


Teheran, March 9, 1886.—I start eastward, 
to-morrow morning, on the continuation of my 
journey around the world. General Melnikoff, 
the Russian minister at the Shah’s court, prom- 
ised me yesterday that he would telegraph to 
General Komaroof at Asterabad to remove all 
official obstacles from my route through Cen- 
tral Asia and Siberia. The Russiai corre- 
spondent of the St. Petersburg Vova Vreymia, 
who, some time ago, announcéd his intention of 
accompanying me on_ horseback, has_ either 
given it up, or never seriously intended to carry 
out his proposition. I shall therefore again pull 
out alone, trusting to get through the Central 
Asian Kanates without a guard, as safely as I 
did through Koordistan and other places. 

My route, then, will be through Meshed, 
Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, and Tashkent, and 
on into Southern Siberia. In Siberia I shall 
probably touch at Tomsk and Irkutsk. From 
Irkutsk, I shall, if I find it even remotely prac- 
ticable, strike south through Mongolia, and en- 
deavor to reach Pekin. If that course is found 
to be impossible, I shall reach the Pacific coast 
by way of the Amoor Valley. The distance 
from here to the north of the Amoor is not far 
from 6,000 miles—a pretty long pull for a bicycle 
over the camel-paths and desert wastes of Asia, 
and by a route where no extra tires or anything 
can reach me. But the distance is merely a 
question of time, health, and perseverance; and 
if my tire gets worn out, I can,no doubt, impro- 
vise make-shift tires from rawhide. 

By the time this reaches you, I shall, probably, 
have reached Merv or Bokhara. My bicycle is 
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in excellent condition; my own health is splen- 
did, and everything seems to augur well for a 
successful termination of the journey around the 
world. 

I beg leave to express my thanks for many 
letters and newspapers from wheelmen and 
others, in various parts of the United States; 
they have been highly appreciated, and, when- 
ever possible, replied to. Some will, doubtless, 
arrive here after my departure. They will be 
forwarded to Yokohama, Japan. 

With the best of luck, it will take me six 
months to reach that place, by the route I intend 
taking. 

Yours sincerely, 
[Signed ] Thomas Stevens. 


* 
* * 


THE OUTING staff is speculating with ani- 
mation as to the probable date of Stevens’ arrival 
in Pekin. His journey from Teheran to the 
capital of China is not matter for mere guess 
work. We know the distance, the nature of the 
country and the powers of the wheel. Calculat- 
ing his future work by what his wheel has done 
since leaving Constantinople, a careful estimate 
should bring a pretty just conclusion. He is not 
dependent upon winds, as a sailing vessel is ; 
and kis road for the most part is frequented by 
the great caravans that bring to Russia the tea 
so highly relished among the Moscovites. 

Now set to work, my reading friend, and see 
how near you can come to it. We will make a 
present of a complete set of bound volumes of 
OUTING to him who comes nearest to the truth. 


This reminds us that OUTING has_ been. 


guilty of a sad error in stating in one of its re- 
cent issues that Thomas Stevens started last 
year on his trip around the world. It was in 
April of 1884 that this remarkable journey was 
initiated. 

ne 


WHEELMAN says: “The article in the Jan- 
uary OUTING, by Charles E. Pratt, urging that 
the League of American Wheelmen, now that 
their organization and treasury will allow, give 
more attention to championing the rights of 
wheelmen before the law, meets with strong 
favor from the bicycling press, and will doubtless 
be discussed at fhe annual meeting in May, 
with many preliminary discussions. Abbot 
Bassett, editor of the Bzcycling World, sug- 
gests the advisability of a permanent committee 
of three, preferably lawyers, in each State, to in- 
vestigate and act on all petitions for aid sent 
them. A vigorous policy in this regard may 
make the future of the League brilliant.” 


* 
* * 


THE Cyc/e is a paper that has in it the ele- 
ment of permanency. Mr. Abbot Bassett has 
started it on the right plan; has cut loose from 
special interests, and insists on editing a journal 
for wheelmen, and not for wheel-makers. 


THE finest country in the world for cycling is 
Japan. ‘The roads are better than the trimmest 
paths of a park, and pleasant sights and sounds 
are on every side. Stevens will find this a very 
paradise, after the abominable highways of China. 
Perhaps he will take a spin along the great Wall 
—in which case his camera will have some in- 
teresting tales to tell. 


* 
* * 


THE circulation of OUTING has been as 
follows: 


I, ik ocencengseseuaiaddin RUA eeeesewind 8,000 
DIR iu cicts iain sncrseadacaneebeenmaiccen’ 10,000 
March...... ip nicked eeeibuneebetahmeeeee 12,000 
lic Fa faa le i ie elaine ates eidieiepacaniole aliera viaiaal 15,000 
ME tina etilatik crusceta npn pie aermandan aameets wens 20,000 


We drag these figures into our editorial col- 
umns to set at rest some complaints that are 
legitimate. Many of our advertisers have told 
us that a gentleman who acted as advertising 
agent, prior to the removal of OUTING to 
New York, gave them a wrong impression as 
to the number of copies printed each month. 
That gentleman ceased to be employed by us 
after the January number. 

We regret very much that the name of OUT- 
ING should be associated in the minds of any 
one with anything but fair play; and to any of 
our clients who feel aggrieved we beg to offer 
the comforting thought that the circulation of 
OUTING has increased steadily since cutting 
loose from old methods; that this increase 
in circulation is mainly among the best athletic 
organizations throughout the country, and nota- 
bly in the colleges. 


* 
* * 
BASE-BALL. 


A WRITER in the Pennsylvanian makes a 
very good point when he says: 

“The American Intercollegiate Base- Ball 
Association and the minor college base- ball 
associations always adopt the rules of either 
the League or American Association. Now, 
the exact reason why colleges should not take 
steps for advancing this national sport is not 
clear to me, and, therefore, I desire to bring the 
subject before the consideration of college men 
in general.” 

We know of no reason why the base-ball 
legislation, at the annual meetings of the Inter- 
collegiate Association, should not be such in 
regard to improving the game through a careful 
revision of its playing rules, as to make it a 
model for the professional leagues to copy 
from. The strongest incentive controlling the 
professional legislators in framing the rules of 
the game is to make an increase of gate money 
the object in view. No playing rule finds favor 
with the league people which does not pro- 
mote their financial interests. From some 
cause or other, the collegians make any changes 
in the rules a secondary matter, they devoting 
very little time to the subject, and the result 
hitherto has been that the professional leagues 
give the college clubs their playing rules, and 
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make them play the game according to the pro- 
fessional idea. ' 

Another good point made by the writer in 
question is that where he says: 

“ The player who, when a man is on base, hits 
a ball, and in being put out at “first” enables 
the other man to “score,” certainly deserves 
more credit, and is more valuable, than the man 
who pops up a fly or fans the air fruitlessly. 
Such a man does more towards winning a game 
than the man who hits safe when the bases are 
empty. The men who are wanted by the man- 
agers are those who are the most valuable, and 
those certainly are the men who work hardest to 
win. Now, records are yearly issued in which 
the players are ranked, and these records are 
the source of great rivalry among a large ma- 
jority of the players, and their reputation with, 
at least, a large majority of the audiences 
depends on their position in the yearly ranking 
of the records. Yet these records, according to 
the present style of scoring, are erroneous; that 
is, they do not give a nwan credit for “team 
work,” and hence are not accurate on the 
ground of value—the only ground on which 
they should be computed. Many is the man 
who does much towards producing runs, and 
yet makes but a poor showing in the base hit 
column, and at the end of the season stands 
below the “scratch” hitter, or the man who, 
at a critical stage of the game, “fans out” or 
“pops one up.” Is this right or just? Is it 
right or just that the man who nearly always 
manages, at least, to hit the ball, although often 
not safely, should stand on a par with him 
whose bat rarely “finds the leather”? 


* 
* * 
CANOEING. 


THE American Canoe Association was or- 
ganized at Lake George in 1880. Representa- 
tive canoeists were present from New England, 
Canada, the Middle States, and a few men from 
as far west as Cincinnati. It was intended to 
make the American Canoe Association cover 
the United States and Canada. Gradually new 
members came in from all over the country, but 
mostly from the East. The first, second and 
third yearly meets were held at Lake George as 
the most conveniently central place. In 1882 a 
Canadian commodore was elected, and the 
meet was therefore held in 1883 at Stony Lake, 
Ontario, Canada, Since then it has been held 
every year at Grindstone Island in the St. Law- 
rence, near Clayton, where it is to be again this 
year—August 13 to 28. The constitution was 
so changed last year that Eastern and Western 
divisions were possible, under one general 
officer, but having local officers of their own. 
At present no such division has been made, as 
there has been no call for it. 

*"* 

IN the Spring of 1885 a number of Western 
canoeists, unable to attend the American Canoe 
Association meets, and net entigly approving 
of the American Canoe Association limit rules, 
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formed the Western Canoe Association, and ar- 
ranged for a general meet at Ballast Island, 
Lake Erie, in July. The meet was successful, 
and another is to be held this year at the same 
place—July 1 to 26. The association has now 
a membership list of about 100. The American 
Canoe Association has nearly 1,000 names on 
its rolls. In the near future, no doubt, the 
Western Canoe Association will become a part 
of the American Canoe Association. ‘There is 
hardly sufficient reason for two organizations, 
and the interest of canoeists in general will be 
advanced by such a union, and adjusting what 
differences now exist. Even inthe West, at the 
present time, the American Canoe Association 
has a larger membership than the Western 
Canoe Association, some of its members hail- 
ing from San Francisco and Portland (Oregon), 


*"* 

THE Royal Canoe Club challenges for three 
of its members to sail for the American Canve 
Association trophy, and the New York Canoe 
Club challenge cup have been received and will 
be found in the Record. This assures a new 
feature for canoeing this season—international 
races. Should the Englishmen win either prize 
a few Americans would no doubt go to England 
next year. Canoeing in England and America 
differs somewhat from natural causes. A few 
years ago we had to go to England to learn 
anything about canoe sailing and sailing rigs, 
The Englishmen are now borrowing from us 
the association methods, and are to have meets 
this year—a new feature for canoeing there. 

A brisk correspondence is going on between 
representatives on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and intimate relations are being established 
whereby the good points of both can be com- 
bined to advantage. 

x 


FISHING, 


At the annual dinner of the Fly Fishers’ Club, 
of London, there were so many good things said 
by the various speakers of interest to anglers, 
that we should like, if our space permitted, to 
print the proceedings in full. We make some 
extracts for the benefit of our readers. The 
chairman, the Hon. Sir Ford North: 

“It had been said, too, that even angler’s 
stories became tedious when told too often. 
(Laughter and cries of ‘No,no.’) He must say 
it was difficult to believe it, but he repeated such 
things had been said. He had no doubt some 
of them remembered an interesting letter written 
by a lady to a bosom friend of hers—she being 
the wife of a fisherman, and accompanying him, 
with three other fishermen, on an expedition into 
Sutherlandshire—her letter being almost heart- 
rending. (Laughter.) The miseries she had to 
endure were very great, because she hated 
everything connected with fishing except her 
husband, and she experienced nothing which was 
not very fishy, except the creels of the fisher- 
men, and they were only moderately so. 
(Laughter.) 
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“Of late years one had heard a great deal 
about the fishermen of America. He confessed 
if any one had told him ten years ago that many 
American fishermen deserved the name, he should 
have laughed at them. But one’s ideas got 
opened, and Americans had come forward in a 
way which was not expected. At any rate, there 
was no doubt now that there were anglers in 
America who had gone into fishing questions 
very thoroughly and deeply, and also had done 
a great deal towards contributing to the perfec- 
tion of the tackle which was now used. 

“He should be very glad if a way could be 
found by which American gentlemen who were 
fond of the pursuit might, when recommended, 
have access to the Fly Fishers’ Club given to 
them during their short stayin this country. He 
was sure they would appreciate the opportunity 
they would have of seeing the angling works of 
England collected together better than most of 
them would have in their own country, and it 
would also be a great satisfaction to have the 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of, and 
offering hospitality to, such gentlemen.” 

Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the London 
Fishing Gazette, vice-chairman: “The chair- 
man had referred io the question of honorary 
and foreign members; but he might say they 
had some honorary members already. They 
had his friend, Mr. F. Mather, one of the best 
anglers and most genial fellows in the world. 
and if he came over from America, he was sure 
they would all give himahearty welcome. Then 
they had Mr. Harris, the editor of the American 
Angler, and Mr. Wells, the author of ‘ Fly Rods 
and Fly Tackle.’ They had also Mr. Cheeney, 
and one or two other American gentlemen.” 

Mr. T. E. Pritt: “It had been said that he 
was a dangerous man who had no enemies ; and 
they might, therefore, view with satisfaction the 
fact that the scoffer said some hard things of 
them. Byron tried to sum it up in the words, 
‘No angler can be a good man’; well, some 
people were willing to be good if they were well 
paid for it, and others were good for nothing, 
and it was to the latter class that they belong. 
(Laughter.) But the Yankee libeller had ad- 
vanced still further, and said, ‘The angler goeth 
forth in the morning, and cometh back in the 
evening with the smell of whisky upon him, but 
thetruth is not in him.’ (Loud laughter.) Well, 
if the dews of memory, watering the grave of 
years, brought forth a resurrection of a body not 
in strict accordance with the late lamented—who 
was ever the worse for an angler’s story? 
(Hear.) And but for the fact that by no method 
known to science could a partridge be made to 
weigh as much as a turkey, was it not possible 
that the immaculate shooter might vie with the 
angler as an amiable elongator of veracity ?”’ 

The chairman, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The 
Literature of Angling,” remarked: “They were 
familiar with many English works of the present 
day, but there were two of many writings by 
American authors which he would like to recom- 
mend. One was that written by Mr. Wells, and 
the other was a book not so entirely devoted to 
angling, but that included angling matters 


interspersed with other subjects. The taking title 
of that was ‘I Go a-Fishing,’ and every one would 
read it with pleasure. (Cheers.) It was, in his 
humble judgment, one of the most pleasing 
books connected with angling pursuits of the 
present day.” 

Mr. Wm. Senior, of Zhe Feld, was very 
happy in responding to this toast, as who would 
not be in such congenial company. He put it 
to the learned judge in the chair, whether Coke 
felt very hilarious when he succeeded at last in 
getting upon “Lyttelton;” he would ask his 
reverend friends whether they ever absolutely 
hankered after Blair’s “Sermons,” and Paley’s 
“Evidences;”” and he doubted whether the 
writing of a scientific work would produce the 
feeling as of drinking dry champagne. (Laughter.) 
But angling literature was a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. When the river and the land— 
when earth and sky kept anglers at home, or 
when laid on a bed of sickness—they could go 
a-fishing by deputy, and could alleviate the 
monotony of temperary confinement to the 
house, and, worse still, of a bed of pain by the 
perusal of others’ doings. 


Ba 
* * 


THE idea of a club reading-room, with an 
angling library and current literature, is an ex- 
cellent one, and there is room for such an insti- 
tution in every one of our large citiits. They 
might be made reciprocal, so that any member 
of a club visiting a strange city might have club 
privileges during his stay. We have no doubt 
that if the plans of such an organization were 
drawn up and submitted to anglers throughout 
the country, that they would meet with universal 
approval, and lead to the formation of many 
such clubs. 

* 

WHAT'S in a name? Could the late W. S. 
revisit the pale “glimpses of the moon” he would 
realize that there is a Nemesis inexorable as the 
fates which follows even to a just retribution the 
propounders of such conundrums. Should he 
attempt to draw a check on his bank (whereon 
the wild /z7ze grows?) it would probably em- 
barrass him to know which of the score or more 
different methods of spelling his name would be 
acceptable to the cashier—if indeed the cashier 
had not “skipped.” This is suggested to us by 
the fact that Deputy Fish Commissioner Fred 
Mather has collected irom various authorities 
some twenty-five different ways of spelling the 
common name of the £sox Nodzlzor, or “Giant 
Pike.”” Whether they were derived from “masque- 
longue” of the habitants, or from some obsolete 
and hideous term of the Ojibeways, is a matter 
of small importance, though it has been, and 
ever will be, a subject of endless discussion. It 
may be well to remember, however, that the 
Dominion government, in its enactments, has 
given legal sanction to “maskinongé,” and this 
etymology should be adopted by the angling 
fraternity as a step towards securing uniformity 
of nomenclature. 
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THE annual convention of the American Fish- 
eries Society held at Chicago, in April, was 
unusually important in its bearing upon the 
question of the supply of fish food. The 
protection of the food fish of the great lakes 
has become a vital necessity, the fact being 
shown by the rapid disappearance of the white- 
fish from our western lakes, one of the most 
esculent fishes of American inland waters. 
Year by year this superb fish is becoming more 
and more scarce, and it is predicted that unless 
something is done to check the wholesale de- 
struction that results from fishing out of season, 
and to artificially renew the supply by means of 
Government hatcheries the time is not far dis- 
tant when the whitefish will be as rare and ex- 
pensive as the brook trout. Th'‘s question of 
protection for fish has gone beyond the point of 
considering laws on the subject in the light of 
the angler’s interests. In regard to the system 
of artificial propagation a fact stated in the con- 
vention illustrates the commercial importance 
of the system in question, inasmuch as it was 
shown that the $3,000,000 worth of salmon 
taken every year from the Columbia River can 
be replaced each year at a cost not exceeding 


$10,000. It would be hard to name an invest- 
ment bringing a larger return. 
* 
* * 
SPARRING. 


Two years ago a young man entered a spar- 
ring contest at one of our colleges, against the 
advice of one who was at that time training a 
number of men for the same event. Some time 
before the entries were made up, the officers of 
the Athletic Association were warned that the 
man was not physically fit to compete. As he 

d not appear at the gymnasium during these 
days previous tc the contest, it was supposed 
that he had benefited by the advice, and given 
up the idea of entering. On the day for closing 
the entries, however, he appeared, and insisted 
upon entering. No one seemed to have the 
right to say “no” to him, and he competed in 
the first trial with a man no match for him, and 
whom he easily defeated. Again the officers 
were warned that he was not fit to undertake 
the contest. No steps were taken to prevent 
this man from risking his life. He entered the 
ring, put on the gloves, sparred forty-five sec- 
onds, and dropped to the floor unconscious. 
He never came to, and in five days he was dead. 
Who was responsible? No one, legally; yet, 
morally the authorities of the college. For 
they, having pledged to stand in the place of a 
parent to those committed to their charge, had 
shamefully neglected to do so. There was no 
one empowered to say to that young man, 
“Stop!” It is not an uncommon thing for an 
amateur to faint in a contest, and serious re- 
sults do not necessarily follow. It is the indom- 
itable pluck of the gentleman athlete that will 
not let him give up until he drops. When this 
happens in the case of a man with heart trouble, 
its results are serious, and no college has the 
right to save a few thousand dollars to go on 
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risking the lives of those entrusted to their 
charge. They say, if the sports are dangerous, 
give them up. But they are not—they are good. 
Put in a competent medical adviser, who will 
perform his duty, and they are safe and healthy, 
and a god-send to the young men, in giving 
them strong bodies, good lungs, steady nerves, 
and clear heads. The sports are a necessity, 
but the medical adviser is also a necessity, and 
a college without one should be held legally re- 
sponsible for criminal negligence. 

 % 

* 

WHILE there is nothing objectionable in the 
practice of boxing with the regular soft gloves, 
not only as a manly exercise, but as a useful 
practice in the art of self-defence, there is un- 
questionably just cause for putting a stop to 
the existing mania on the part of members of 
athletic clubs for witnessing the brutal exhibi- 
tions known in the pugilistic arena as “ hard- 
glove” fights. At a recent boxing exhibition 
given by a reputable club in Brooklyn, a num- 
ber of the lady guests retired from the hall in 
fear and disgust before the boxing bouts were 
half over, so rough and brutal were they. The 
effect of the existing craze for gory encounters 
in the boxing arena is to educate the combative 
faculties and the lower animal passions at the 
expense of the higher moral forces. The coun- 
tenance given by club people to the pugilistic 
brutes who compose the “stars” of the prize 
ring—fellows like the slugger Sullivan who war 
upon women and defenceless newsboys—is 
anything but creditable tothem. The sooner 
these “pugs” are driven out of civilized com- 
munity the better for the progress of moral 
education. 


% 
* * 


YACHTING. 


THE principal yachting events of the past 
month have been the launching of the new sloop 
Atlantic, at Bay Ridge, and of the large sloop 
that has been built at Boston for General Paine. 
These t:vo, in addition to the two built last year 
—the Purztan and Préscz//a—will give the com- 
mittee of the New York Yacht Club four yachts 
from which to choose a competitor to sail 
against the British cutter Ga/atea, which is to 
come here during the summer to sail for the 
America’s Cup. There will, without doubt, be 
some exceedingly interesting trial races between 
these four yachts, and no man can, at this time, 
with any definiteness, indicate which will be the 
victor. The alterations made in the Prdsczlla 
will, without doubt, be improvements; and as 
she was very nearly as good as the Purztan last 
season, these improvements ought to put these 
two sloops upon pretty even terms, for in the 
Puritan there has been but slight change only, 
such as the experience of last season has sug- 
gested to the very shrewd and experienced gen- 
tleman who now owns her. Still, slight though 
they be, they may reasonably be expected to be 
improvements, and she, too, will probably be 
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better than she was last year, a boat in her sec- 
end season being, almost invariably, better than 
in her first. 

As to the two new ones, except that they are 
larger, we can see no reason why they should be 
more speedy than the two last year’s yachts, and 
we don’t believe that they will be. The Boston 
yacht, according to the best account we have of 
her, is simply an enlarged Purztan fined down 
somewhat forward, an alteration which the ad- 
mirable behavior of the Purztan, last year, in a 
sea-way, due to her being rather full in the 
harpings, would not seem to suggest as an im- 
provement; and the attempt hitherto to repro- 
duce the same lines on an enlarged model has 
not been successful. The Przsczdla herself, last 
year, was an illustration of this, she being in 
effect an enlarged Meschzef. The Mohawk was 
an enlarged Columdéza, and she was a failure in 
many respects. For this reason, we don’t expect 
the new Boston boat to beat the Purztan. As 
to the A¢lantzc, we think her too fine forward, 
and her center of buoyancy too far aft. With 
all her weight forward—mast, bowsprit, anchors, 
cables, etc.—we don’t think she has the fullness 
there to support it, and that she will bury in a 
sea-way more than will be good for her. For it 
must be remembered these races are to be sailed 


late in the season, when stormy breezes are . 


likely to prevail, and heavy seas. 

For all these reasons, we are inclined to the 
opinion that, although the difference in the rates 
of sailing will be but slight between these four 
yachts, the Purztan will be the best of the four, 
the Przscz/la next, and the new Boston yacht 
third. 

Unless, however, the Galatea prove better 
than the Gezes¢a was last season, we think either 
of the four yachts we have named will beat her 
with all ease. 

* 
* * 

THE London F¢e/d, in a very fairly written 
article on the question of the American center- 
board plan of yachts, in comparing the Genesta 
with the Purztan, says: 

“In the Genesta-Puritan match, the down- 
wind spin cannot be regarded as a test, because 
the Purztan was badly managed, in being run 
on the wrong gybe; but it is pretty certain, from 
what she can do reaching, with sheets started, 
that she is more thana match for a deep cutter 
of similar length. The Purztan, minus her cen- 
ter-board, has probably ten per cent. less im- 
mersed surface than the Genesta, and that 
would make a pronounced difference with the 
board up. Leaving ‘science and theory’ out 
of the question, any one who has had experience 
in sailing small center-board yachts well knows 
what an important difference it makes to speed 
when off the wind in light breezes by hauling up 
the board. A year or two ago there was some 
chance that the type would succumb under the 
advocacy and introduction of the British type in 
America. But we saw all along that this was 
not likely to be the case, and predicted exactly 
what would happen in the way of a compromise. 
Well, the undoubted success of the Purztan has 


stifled the ‘cutter boom,’ and the British type 
of yacht will have a struggling existence in 
America.” 


«s 

YALE put in the field this season the fol- 
lowing men to represent her on the diamond: 
Dann, catcher; Stagg, pitcher; Marsh, first 
baseman; Stewart, second baseman; Cross, 
third baseman; Noyes, short stop; Brigham, 
left fielder; Bremner, center fielder; Shepard, 
right fielder. 

Dann is a freshman, weighing something over 
a hundred and fifty, lithe and strong. He is no 
green hand, having played considerably before 
coming to college. His strong points are 
good throwing and plenty of grit. He is 
weak in catching a rise ball and in getting 
rs ball started for second. His batting is only 

air. 

Stagg played third last year, and pitched dur- 
ing the summer vacation. His strength lies in 
an almost perfect control of the ball and excel- 
lent judgment and resource. He is not quite 
swift enough, but his speed is improving. 

Marsh fielded last season, but his place is 
first. He is good on low throws and can hit 
swift pitching. 

Stewart is captain and left first base for 
Marsh. He is a clumsy player, but a hard 
worker and a good captain. 

Cross is a muscular theologue. He is nimble 
and earnest, a left-handed but accurate thrower 
and a strong hitter. 

Noyes is a new man and very light. He 
gives way before a hot hit and has trouble to 
recover in time to field the man out at first. At 
the bat he is weak. 

Brigham is now in right, but will be moved 
over shortly, as Shepard is hardly good enough 
in left, and will have less to do in right. 

Bremner is a fair fielder, a good thrower and 
a first class hitter. 

Asawhole the nine are fielding very well, 
have a strong battery and a good change in 
Bremner and Dann. 

+e 

THE Fall River Line Steamer rzs¢o/ was 
crowded with wheelmen on the evening of 
the 26th of May. The forward part of the boat 
was littered with hundreds of bicycles, while the 
saloons were made more than usually animated 
by the varied costumes of well-built wheelmen, 
all bound for the great Boston meet. The jour- 
ney was enlivened by some talented performance 
on the after-deck by members of the Citizens’ 
Club, who, by the way, represented bicyeling 
most-worthily, and eclipsed all other organiza- 
tions not only in numbers, but in general get-up. 
On arriving at the Old Colony Depot, in Boston, 
a delegation from the Boston wheelmen took 
charge of the incoming delegates and gave them 
the needful advice. The first event of the meet 
was a climbing contest at Corey Hill, in which a 
number of contestants struggled most valiantly 
to reach the summit of the hill and to placing be- 
fore the world the merits of a particular brand 
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of bicycles. George E. Weber came out ahead, 
in time, 3m. 16 3-5s., thus breaking the record 
9g I-2s. More interesting than the Corey Hill 
contest, however, was the ladies’ run, which was 
called at ten o’clock, and gave to the public the 
most delightful spectacle of tricycles propelled 
by such as would make popular any sport. 
Some of these ladies were escorted by their hus- 
bands — not on the same tricycle, but on the 
bicycle— and whenever a hill was reached, it 
was most refreshing to see the gallant husband 
dismount and push his wife up the incline. 
Such an exhibition as this could not fail to make 
an impression upon all good wives who have 
not, so far, experimented with the tricycle. A 
large party, made up of the Massachusetts and 
Citizens’ Club men, followed the ladies, and 
passed them close to the reservoir, following 
some of the most beautiful roads of Boston, and 
closing their run of 25 miles at the Massachu- 
setts club-house. Nothing did so much to make 
riders enthusiastic over the capacities of the 
bicycle as runs of this kind over the excellent 
roads about Boston. 

The afternoon of Thursday was rainy, and 
many of the visiting wheelmen availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to see a collection of 
bicycles in Mechanics’ Hall, gathered together 
by the different manufacturers. Many wheel- 
men were disgusted that an admission price 
should have been charged for this show, which 
all had been led to suppose was a gratuitous ap- 
pendix to the meet, but nobody could com- 
plain that it was not worth the price. Almost 
every make of wheel was represented, from the 
very first velocipede to the latest racer. It was 
universally remarked that the bicycling papers 
did not appear to have been invited to make a 
display, for outside of a very gorgeous booth, the 
Record, in the middle of the hall, for the ad- 
vertisement of a local bicycle paper and for the 
display of the feminine charms of the ladies, 
who were instructed to solicit for that paper, 
there was little to inform the public what pro- 
gress had been made in bicycling journalism in 
this country. To be sure, the Cycle had a little 
kitchen table somewhere off in the distance, and 
_ it may be justly urged that its editor needed no 
gorgeous booth to advertise the virtues of his 
excellent paper; but still there were many others 
who would have been glad, no doubt, to have 
taken this opportunity of commending their 
paper to the visiting public. Next year we hope 
that there will be an exhibition, not only of bi- 
cycling journals but also an art exhibition of the 
best works that bear upon wheeling. The ca- 
noeists, in their last exhibition, set a good exam- 
ple in this respect. 

Thursday evening a grand promenade concert, 
at Music Hall, assisted the wheelmen who were 
strangers to one another, to thaw a little bit and 
learn to appreciate the merits of men from other 
parts. Light refreshments were served, and 
much tobacco was consumed by the very young. 
There was also, on Thursday, a preliminary meet- 
ing, at which Abbott Bassett was invited to 
preside, and John C. Julick was made secretary. 
The meeting adjourned with very little to show. 
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On Friday, the second day of the meet, there 
were runs in «various directions, taking in the 
beautiful suburbs of Boston, and giving the 
members further opportunities of social inter- 
course. Early in the morning, the third annual 
tricycle road race of the Boston Bicycle Club 
was run, a distance of about sixteen and a half 
miles. The contestants were C. O. Danforth, 
of Cambridge, and J. T. Williams of the Massa- 
chusetts club. The two named were started 
from the hotel at just six o’clock, and E. P. 
Burnham three minutes later, on a run against 
time to beat his own record. He did not only 
beat his own, but beat all records over the same 
course in th. 4m., the best previous record 
being rth. tom. 4os., two years ago. The 
judge at the finish was Mr. R. J. Tombs, 
the starter C. P. Donahoe, and the timers 
at the finish, E. C. Hodges, F. M. Robin- 
son, and H. A. Baker. At the officers meeting 
held in the gymnasium of the Massachusetts 
Club House, at 9.45 A, M., Dr. N. M. Beckwith, 
the present incumbent, was nominated for pres- 
ident by J. C. Julick, of New York, and on 
motion of W. I. Harris, the secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the office. T. J 
Kirkpatrick, of Springfield O., was elected vice- 
president, and Sandford Lawton, of Springfield, 
Mass., was unanimously elected treasurer. In 
the absence of Secretary Aaron, off on his sum- 
mer vacation, Joan A, Wells read the secretary’s 
report, which showed a most encouraging in- 
crease of nearly sixty-four per cent. in the mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Wells read a report tracing the success of 
the official bulletin. He placed the circulation at 
9,000, and thought that in another year it would 
be self-sustaining. We certainly hope that it 
will; for such a circulation is very fair, indeed, 
from the newspaper standpoint. After the offi- 
cers’ meeting had adjourned, the general meet- 
ing of the league was convened in the Mechanics’ 
Hall, the small hall being used for the purpose. 
There was a very small attendance, owing to the 
excellent weather out-doors and the uncon- 
trollable desire of all genuine sportsmen to lose 
none of the pleasures ‘of the wheel under the ex- 
ceptional conditions that prevailed. President 
Beckwith read his report, while A. S. Parsons 
took the chair. The course of the magnificent 
growth of the organization was traced, and we 
were gratified to hear the stress which our 
worthy president placed upon touring as distin- 
guished from that baneful excrescence of modern 
times, the makers’ amateur business. Abbott 
Bassett, Chairman of the Racing Board, then 
submitted the result of the work of that com- 
mittee. It is an exhaustive, historical document, 
and should be consulted in the columns of the 
Bulletin, and pasted away in every wheelman’s 
scrap-book. For this is a crisis in the history of 
wheeling in this country, and it rests with the 
present devotees of the sport to determine 
whether bicycling shall be controlled by the men 
who ride, or the men who make the wheel. 
Doctor Butler’s motion to support the Racing 
Board in its action in regard to barring out from 
club membership those who were makers’ ama- 
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teurs, was unanimously carried. It was then 
voted unanimously that the suspension of cer- 
tain members until May 30 for violation of Rule 
H, by order of the Racing Board, be approved. 
The report of the book-maker, that in Massa- 
chusetts much good work had been done by A. 
L. Atkins, L.A.W. Boston Consul. 

In Connecticut there were 6,000 copies of the 
road book published. Satisfactory reports came 
from New York, Pennsylvania and other states. 
Ohio was the most important state in cycling 
literature this year. $1,100 has been spent in 
publications, and to meet this expense a nom- 
inal charge is made for copies. Success has re- 
warded the efforts of the L.A.W. men, and 
their road book promises to be most interesting. 
Mr. Bassett here moved that it be the senti- 
ment of the meeting that professional wheel- 
men be admitted to membership in the League. 
Upon Mr. Harris’s moving that it be laid on the 
table, he, Mr. Bassett, hoped the motion would 
not be disposed of in so summary a manner, 
saying that he had introduced it in a spirit of 
fair play towards the racing men, they had re- 
peatedly asked ior some such change in the race, 
and he had supposed they would be on to rep- 
resent their side at this meeting. Mr. Ducker 
pleaded for professionals, and endeavored to 
frighten wheelmen by the dread of losing some 
clubs if these men were not kept in the League 
ranks. The motion to admit professionals was 
lost. The Rev. Mr. Gregson moved a vote of 
thanks to the racing board for their faithful 
work, Carried. 

In the afternoon the board of officers held its 
adjourned meeting at the Massachusetts Club 
House, with President Beckwith in the chair. 
The following appointments were announced 
and confirmed: For representatives, New 
Hampshire, W. E. Stone, of Concord; New 
York, A. B. Barkman and William W. Share, of 
Brooklyn; Indiana, W. C. Edgerton, of Fort 
Wayne; Massachusetts, Charles S. Howard, of 
Boston; Ohio, Frank S. Casselbury, of Mans- 
field, and Frank H. Chapman of Toledo; Penn- 
sylvania, George A. Wells, of Philadelphia ; Mis- 
souri, Arthur Young, of St. Louis; Nebraska, 
Warren M. Rogers. A. A. Hathaway was con- 
firmed as chief consul for Wisconsin. Mr. 
John S. Rogers wound up the meeting with the 
hope that St. Louis would be the meeting-place 
for next year. In the evening there was a min- 
strel entertainment under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Division of the L.A.W., it was 
creditable more as an evidence of a desire to 
please than of dramatic talent. 

Saturday morning, the third day of the meet, 
opened with a scorcher’s run from the Hotel 
Vendome, a distance of about 12 miles, in which 
W. A. Rhodes, of the Rochester Club, came out 
ahead, in 44 I-2m. The stragglers were a very 
dejected looking lot, some so sadly broken up 
that they appeared to be riding an intoxi- 
cated wheel. The parade was announced for 
early in the morning, Saturday, at 10.40, with 
about 750 men in line, the New York clubs 
bearing the palm in point of numbers. The 
good people of Boston turned out in moderate 


numbers to see the show, but it was evidently 
too well known an exhibition to attract any 
enthusiastic attendance. Most of the wheelmen 
considered the procession an unmitigated 
nuisance, only tolerated for the sake of the good 
cause. The best part of it all was the breaking 
up at the end, when all were photographed, and 
from which point they scattered in all directions 
on independent tours at their own sweet wills. 

The procession was formed according to 
priority of the league divisions, and the New 
Hampshire division, having been formed 18th 
September, 1882, was first. Following is a full 
list of the clubs and riders participating : 

Mounted police. 

Pacemakers, C. P. White, C. A. Martin. 

Chief Marshal, Dr. N. Malon Beckwith, New 
York. 

Staff, Col."-A. A. Pope, Boston; Charles E. 
Pratt, Boston; B. B. Ayres, Chicago; Stephen 
Terry, Hartford; W. I. Harris, E. G. Whitney, 
W. S. Slocum, Boston; H. W. Hayes, Cam- 
bridge; Dr. C. S. Butler, Buffalo. 

Adjutant, George R. Bidwell, New York. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Commander, Henry E. Ducker, of Springfield. 

Aids, Dr. T. S. Rust, Meriden; A. V. Wal- 
burg, Dorchester; J. S. Rogers, St. Louis; Dr. 
W. G. Kendall, Boston. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE CLUBS. 

Chief Consul, H. M. Bennett; aid, C. A. Hazlett. 

Rockingham Bicycle Club, Portsmouth. 25 
men, Capt. G. E. Philbrick. 

Manchester Bicycle Club, 20 men, Capt. Moses 
Sheriff. 

Crescent Bicycle Club, Great Falls, 9 men, 
Capt. G. H. Hanson. 

State Capital Wheelmen, Concord, Io men, 
Capt. J. C. Estes. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS. 


374 men. Chief Consul, Henry E. Ducker, 
Springfield. 

Massachusetts Bicycle Club, 87 men, Capt. A. 
D. Peck, Jr.; first lieutenant, H. M. Saben; 
second lieutenant, J. M. Burr. Tricycle division, 
Capt. J. T. Williams; first lieutenant, W. W. 
Paien. Ten tricycles, four tandems. Two 
ladies on tricycles and three on tandems. 

Springfield Bicycle Club, 22 men, Capt A. O. 
McGarrett; first lieutenant, E. F. Leonard; 
second lieutenant, C. L. Bartlett. 

Holyoke Bicycle Club, 10 men, Capt. C. Clark. 

Dorchester Bicycle Club, 25 men, Capt. A. V. 
Walburg ; first lieutenant, W. S. Doane; second 
lieutenant, R. E. Bellows. 

Cambridge Bicycle Club, 30 men, Capt. C. L. 
Smith; first lieutenant, J. H. Grimes; second 
lieutenant, C. O. Danforth. 

Knockabout Bicycle Club, Gardner, 8 men, 
Capt. A. F. Knowlton. 

Worcester Bicycle Club, 25 men, Capt. E. F. 
Tolman; first lieutenant, G. D. Putnam; second 
lieutenant, C. Bruso. 

Somerville Cycle Club, 25 men, Capt. Eugene 
Sanger; first lieutenant, George Beals; second 
lieutenant, F. A. Hobart. Three tricycles. 
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Columbia Bicycle Club, North Attleboro, 10 
men, Capt. Fred Gorton. 

Hyde Park Ramblers’ Bicycle Club, 1o men, 
Capt. H. S. Peare. 

Northampton Bicycle Club, 3 men, Capt H. 
S. Campbell. 

Everett Bicycle Club, 3 men, first lieutenant 
J. H. Larkin. 

Chelsea Bicycle Club, 14 men, Capt. L. H. 
Frost; first lieutenant, R. E. Burnett; second 
lieutenant, W. Fracker. 

Nonantum Cycling Club, Newtonville, 12 
men, Capt. G. F. Wiliams. 

Puritan Bicycle Club, Salem, 1o men, Capt. 
E. N. Bassett. 

Brockton City Club, 6 men, Capt. D. C. 
Pierce. 

Crescent Bicycle Club, Gloucester, 9 men, 
Capt. D. S. McPhee. ° 

SECOND DIVISION. 


Commander, George R. Bidwell ; aids, Gerry 
Jones, Binghampton, N. Y.; W. S. Bull, Buffalo, 
ee 

NEW YORK CLUBS—1I35 MEN. 

George R. Bidwell, New York, Chief Consul ; 
Brooklyn Bicycle Club, 15 men, Capt. L. W. 
Slocum. 

Ixion Bicycle Club, New York, 7 men, Capt. 
M. G. Peoli. 

Long Island Wheelmen, Brooklyn, 15 men, 
Capt. C. H. Luscomb. 

King’s County Wheelmen, Brooklyn, 15 men, 
first lieutenant M. L. Bridgman. 

Harlem Wheelmen, New York, 15 men, Sec- 
ond lieutenant C. M. Phelps. 

Mercury Wheel Club, Flushing, 4 men, Capt. 
A. P. Cobb. 

Citizens’ Bicycle Club, New York, 51 men, 
first lieutenant T. C. Smith, ten tricycles. 

Syracuse Bicycle Club, 6 men, first lieutenant 
J. P.. Becker. 

Albany Wheelmen, 4 men, 
Hickox. 

Yonkers Bicycle Club, 6 men, Capt. F. H. 
Keeler. 

Troy Bicycle Club, 4 men, Raymond Coon, 
commanding. 

NEW JERSEY CLUBS—42 MEN. 

Dr. E. W. Johnson, Chief Consul, Jersey City. 

Hudson County Wheelmen, Jersey City, 15 
men, Capt. E. W. Johnson. 

Trenton Bicycle Club, 3 men, Capt. F. N. 
Robinson. 

Plainfield Bicycle Club, 4 men, Pres. J. Cooley. 

East Orange Wanderers, 4 men, Capt. G. K. 
Wallace. 

Morris Wanderers, 5 men, first lieutenant A. 
B. Osmun. 

Elizabeth Wheelmen, 4 men, Capt. L. K. 
Hazard. 

PENNSYLVANIA CLUBS—25 MEN. 

Philadelphia Bicycle Club, 8 men, Capt. J. E. 
Bartol. 

Pennsylvania Bicycle Club, 9 men, Capt. J. A. 
Wells. 

Williamsport Bicycle Club, 8 men, 
lieutenant I. A. Dayton. 


Pres. W. C. 


first 
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Wellsboro’ Wheelmen, 7 men, Capt. Frank 
A. Davis. 

CONNECTICUT CLUBS, 

Waterbury Wheel Club, 8 men, Capt. L. A. 
White, one lady. 

Hartford Wheel Club, 22 men, Capt. L. A. 
Tracy ; first lieutenant, E.N. Way. Three Stars 
and two tricycles. 

Connecticut Bicycle Club, Hartford, 12 men, 
Capt. F. R. Way. 

Pequannock Bicycle Club, Bridgeport, 16 
men, Capt. F. A. Smith. 

New London County Wheelmen, 5 men, Capt. 
Fred Williams. 

Meriden Wheel Club, 7 men, first lieutenant, J. 
F. Ives. 

New Haven Bicycle Club, 7 men, Capt. W. 
H. Hale. 

Elm City Wheel Club, New Haven, 2 
Capt. S. C. Sperry. 


men, 


RHODE ISLAND CLUBS—24 MEN. 
Bristal County Wheelmen, Bristol, 10 men, 
Capt. A. B. Staples. 
Providence Bicycle Club, 14 men, Capt. O. M. 
Mitchell. 
OTHER CLUBS. 
New Orleans Bicycle Club, 4 men, Capt. C. M. 
Fairchild. 
Baltimore Cycle Club, 4 men, Capt. J. F. 
Baetjir. 
THIRD DIVISION. 


Commander, Will R. Pitman, of New York. 

Aids, A. B. Barker, East Bridgewater; F. O. 
Swallow, Westboro’. 

Portland Wheel Club, Portland, Me., 20 men, 
Capt. H. S. Higgins; first lieutenant, W. W. 
Beckett. 

Maynard (Mass.) Bicycle Club, 6 men. Capt. 
J. E. Denniston. 

Pawtucket Wheel Club, Haverhill, 3 men, 
first lieutenant, Guptil. 

East Bridgewater Wheelmen, 3 men, Pres. A. 
B. Parker. 

Florence Bicycle Club, 7 men, Pres. A. G. Hill. 

Representatives of the Indianapolis, East 
Cambridge, Bangor, Augusta, Mt. Kilburn, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., Walton, N. Y., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., South Framingham, Racine, Wis., and 
other clubs. 


150 wheelmen sat down to the grand wind-up 
banquet at the Hotel Vendome, rather a small 
number compared to the total of those who came 
to the meet. The baked beans were relished, 
and Mr. Chas. E. Pratt behaved most admirably 
in his fifth term as toast master. At a little be- 
fore midnight the dinner closed upon a_ brilliant 
record of oratory and song. Those who con- 
tributed most largely to the entertainment of the 
evening were W. S. Slocum, of the Massachu- 
setts club, President Beckwith, C. K. Monroe, 
Abbott Bassett, Col. Albert A. Pope, Stephen 
‘Terry, of Hartford, Geo. T. Wilson, of the Citi- 
zens Club of New York, Mr. McDonald of 
Cambridge, and Mr. Yungling, of the Citizen’s 
Club. 








Tuis department of OutiNG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Bali, 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Yachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting, and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis, 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobox- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OuTinG,”’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 


RECORD CLOSED JUNE 1. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and not toan 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 


ARCHERY. 


THE annual target meeting of the National Arch- 
ery Association will be held at Lake Chatauqua, 
N.Y., 17th, 18th, and 19th August. The officers of 
the association believe that this meeting will be the 
largest ever held in this country. Particulars as to 
the ranges to be shot and the making of entries will 
be announced in OuTinc. A. H. Gibbs, New 
York, is the president of the association; and H. 
W. Longley, Cincinnati, O., the secretary and treas- 
urer, 


FoLLowING is a record of the winning scores 
which were made at the meeting of the National 
Archery Association last summer, and which will be 
of interest to all who intend to shoot at the meeting 
this year : 

National round championship medal, won 
by Mrs. M.C.Howell . . . . s . 
Columbia round championship, won by 
Se 2k Serra ee ae es 

Medal for highest gross score at 60 yards, 
won by Miss Jessie Pollock . . .. . 


. 121 hits, 605 score 


78 “ 300 “ 








Medal for highest gross score at 50 yards, 
,won by Miss Jessie Arthur. 
Team trophy for ladies, won by 

land Archers, of Wyoming 
York round championship med. 

Colonel R. Williams . pei ae 
American round championship medal, won 

by Colonel R. Williams . . ‘2a 1055 
Medal for highest gross score at 100 yards, 

Wonby Ww, SeOmgOOn . 2 wn cs sl gl gs 
Medal for highest gross score at 80 yards, 

won by C. C. Beach. ’ san 2 oF 
Medal for highest gross score at 60 yards, 

Wnty 0. G. TAOWE ow ko ew ss a Ce 
Team trophy for gentlemen, won by the 

Highland Archers, of Wyoming . 


- . . . 42zhits, 210score 
the High- 
+ + © 0 SR 1321 
al, won by 

- 215 995 


327 1509 


THE Robin Hood Archers, of Dayton, Ky., and 
the Potomac Archers of Washington, D. C., enjoyed 
considerable field shooting last spring, and on May 29 
the final series of trials were shot off at Washington 
and Dayton, respectively, on the club grounds. The 
scores of the first two trials are appended : 


MAY I—ROBIN HOOD ARCHERS—LADIES’ TEAM. 








































































































| 50 YDS. | 40 YDS. | 30 YDS. | TOTAL. 
| 
Mrs, Jesse Arthur..... 15] 79| 24] 132] 24| 164] 63] 375 
Mrs. J. P. Newman...| 20) 94 20] 88| 24 136| 64| 320 
Mrs. C. B. Schoolfield..|. 17} 77} 23) 107| 24) 154] 64] 388 
Mrs. J. T. Shawan....| 11| 45] 19] 87! 20| 126) so] 258 
eae | 63| 295| "7 +4) %| 582 — 
POTOMAC ARCHERS—LADIES’ TEAM. 

50 YDS. | 40 YDS. | 30 YDS. | TOTAL, 

Miss N. L. Hoimes....| 12| 52] 23] 127] 22| 148] 57] 327 
Mrs. L. W. Maxson....| 12] 52] 15] 73] 23] 147] 50] 272 
Miss E. C. Cooke..... 17} 59] 16) 48] 23] 145) 56) 252 
Mrs. W. A. Bartlett...| 15] 63] 18] 80] 22] 94] 55] 237 
POMisas ces need | | a“ 72 aad %| 534] — 

ROBIN HOOD ARCHERS—GENTS’ TEAM. 

60 YDS. | 50 YDS. | 40 YDS. | TOTAL. 

Robt. Venables........ 23| r11| 30] 142] 30] 174] 83] 427 
J. PF. SOMMER... 5.60525 21 7| 29] 179] 30) 186) 80] 462 
“us Newman 20] 82] 27] 137| 28) 156) 75] 375 
. W. Longley........] 26] 126] 29] 151] 30] 172] 85] 449 
WOE sceciscs encase | %| "7 a3| 69) 7 ” 323[%733 
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POTOMAC ARCHERS==GENTS’ TEAM. 
























































| 60 YDS. | 50 YDS. | 40 YDS. | TOTAL. 

* SO eae 25] 115| 30] 188] 30] 186] 85] 489 

W.A. Bartlett........ 23| 105} 28] 142] 30) 158] 81) 405 

F, Kennedy........ 20] 80} 19] 75| 30°] 174| 69] 329 

~ B, Dwight........ 19] 75] 231 951 271 1231 69) 283 

eee | * 375| “~~ seo) ™7| 641 a ll 
SUMMARY. 

Potomac Archers. .. PERO OT OEE ETN ET 522|2604 

Pn SE I oi ais cecccnanacencmcinndnnrede 564| 3004 














MAY 22—ROBIN HOOD ARCHERS—GENTS’ TEAM. 




















| 60 YDS. | 50 YDS. | 40 YDS. | TOTAL. 

| 
Dr. Schoolfield........ | 2x{ 8x] 27] r1r9] 30! 146] 78] 346 
Robert Venables ...... | 15] 55] 22| gx} 24) 88) 60) 234 
Da eee | 171 77] 25] 129] 28] 148) 70] 354 
H. W. Longley ...... | 18] 86] 28] 168} 28 = 74| 406 


























99] 101 





s°7/ - 634 atalt340 





ROBIN HOOD ARCHERS—LADIES’ TEAM. 


































































































50 YDS. | 40 YDS. | 30 YDS. | TOTAL. 
Mrs. Schoolfield....... | 22] 128] 23] 133] 24! 144] 69] 405 
Mrs. Arthur. .... oo] aa} oo} 22] 132| 24] 162) 68] 384 
Mrs. Shawan... .-| 35} §5| 21| 97; 22] 126 58) 278 
Ries, Longley .....<<0 | 8] 36] 8] 24| x7] 63] 41) 123 
i | | 39) m| 384| ®| 495| 236|1190 
SUMMARY. 
Gentlemen 218}1340 
SOS sek caas cimetacnwasnoncsreine 236|1190 
Grand Total | 518]2530 
POTOMAC ARCHERS—GENTS’ TEAM. 

| 60 YDS. | 50 YDS. | 40 YDS. | TOTAL. 

L. W. Maxson . . 30 | 182] 29 | 179] 30 | 188 549 
W. A. Bartlett . . | 25 |117| 27 | 145] 30 | 178 2 44° 


J. F. Kennedy . . t 6r | at | 73 | 26 | 118] 64 | 252 



































L. B. Wight + | 20} 68 | 18 | 56 | 24 | 114] 62 | 238 
| eee | 92 | 428 | 95 | 453 | 110 | 598 | 207 {1479 
POTOMAC ARCHERS—LADIES’ TEAM. 
| 50 YDS. | 40 YDS. | 30 YDS. | TOTAL. 
Mrs. Maxson . . .| 20] 88 | 21 | 107| 24 | 142] 65 
Mrs. Bartlett. . . 18 | 82 | 23 | t15] 24 | tro] 65 = 
Miss Holmes . . . | 15 | 61 | 18 | 98 | 23 | 141] 56 | 300 
Miss Williams. . . 15 | 49 | 16 | 72 | 21 | 117] 52 | 236 
Totals.. eo .| 68 280| 78 | 390 | 92 | 5x0 | 238 1289 








SUMMARY. 








297 11479 
238 |1280 


pus ee enemens ens pebecameeewenessee | 535 |2759 
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‘THE officers of the Ohio State Archery Association 
for 1886 elected at the annual business meeting in 
Cincinnati, 14th April, are as follows: president, 
W. S. Gwynn, Cincinnati, O.; first vice-president, 
W. H. Manning, Dayton, O.; second vice-president, 
F. E. Powell, Westwood, O.; third vice-president, 
J. T. Shanan, Dayton, Ky.; recording ;:cretary, 
W. B. Thomas, Dayton, Ky.; corresponding secre- 
tary, C. J. Strong, Cincinnati, O.; treasurer, M. C. 
Howell, Cincinnati, O.; executive committee, W. S$. 
Gwynn, E. S. Butler, Wyoming, O.; T. F. Scott, 
Cincinnati, O.; Albert Kern, Dayton, O.; J. J. 
Watrous, Cincinnati, O.; H. A. Miller, Westwood, 
O.; R. Williams, Eaton, O. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE spring games of the St. John’s College, of 
Fordham, held May 15, resulted as follows : 100- 
yards run, F. Eaton, 11s. Putting 16-pound shot, 
T. Shea, 31 feet, rm inches. Running high-jump, 
G. Donnelley, 4 feet, 10 1-2 inches. Pole-vaulting, 
J. Dooley, 8 feet. Throwing 16-pound hammer, T. 
Shea, 61 feet, g inches. 440-yards iun, F. Eaton, 
Im. 3 I-2s. Running broad-jump, G. Donnelly, 
18 feet, 6 inches. Half-mile run, J. Hunter, 2m. 
44 1-4s. One-mile walk, J. Dooley, gm. 14s. One- 
mile run, G. Donnelly, 6m. 8s. 

Mr. D. B. CHAMBERLAIN, of Harvard, at the 
spring championship games, on Holme’s Field, 
Cambridge, on May 15, eclipsed the previous best 
collegiate record for throwing the hammer, by over 
afoot. Another fine performance was achieved at 
the same meeting, E. C. Wright lowering by nearly 
four seconds the one-mile walking record, which 
has stood to the credit of C. Eldredge, of Columbia, 
since 1877. 

THE GREAT ENGLISH COLLEGE EVENT, the annual 
athletic competitions between the students of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, were decided at 
the Lillie Bridge Grounds, London, April 2, with the 
result shown in the following returns: 

Throwing the hammer, 16 lbs.— J. H. Ware, Ox., 
g6ft. I1in., Ist. 

One-hundred-yards race—H. C. L. Tindall, 


Camb., Ist. Won by quite two yards in 10s. 
Running wide jump—F. Roberts, Camb., 
2ift. g%in., Ist. 
One-mile race—F. J. V. Cross, Ox. Won by 


eight yards. Time, 4m. 28 3-5s. 

Putting the shot, 16 Ibs. —J. H. Ware, Ox., 3oft. 
Iin., Ist. 

Quarter-mile race— H. C. L. Tindall, Camb., rst. 
Time, 51s. 

Hurdle-race, 120 yards—A. C. M. Croome, Ox., 
Ist. Croome won by three yards. Time, 16%s. 

Running high-jump—W. P. Montgomery, Ox., 
sft. 8%in., 5ft. 6%in. 

Three-mile race—J. H. O. Marshall, Ox., Ist. 
Marshall won by 160 yards. Time, 15m. 11s. 

THE EIGHTH REGIMENT games held by the Regi- 
ment Athletic Association in their armory in this city 
took place April 16. The track was small, and good 
time in any of the longer races out of the question. 
Winners : Forty-yards run, open—A. F. Copeland, 
Olympic Athletic Club, 1 yard, in5 seconds. Forty 
yards run, members—O. J. Mende}, company H., 
6 feet, in 5% seconds. Half-mile run, open to Na- 
tional Guard members—F. Postrum, company F, 
Twenty-second Regiment, scratch, 2 miles, in 25% 
seconds. Qne-mile run, open— Hjertberg, 
Olympic Athletic Club, 70 yards, in 5 minutes 22% 
seconds. Quarter-mile run, members of Regiment— 
O. J. Mendel, company H., 15 yards, in 1 minute 
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5 3-5 seconds. (uarter-mile run, open—J. P. Nor- 
ton, Young Men’s Christian Association, 10 yards, 
in I minute 2!'4 seconds. Ilurdle-race, 220 yards— 
A. F. Copeland, Olympic Athletic Club, scratch, in 
43% seconds. One mile walk, open—E. Clemens, 
Westside Athletic Club, 55 seconds start, in 8 minutes 
7% seconds. 


Mr. G. H. Bapeavu, of the Brooklyn Athletic 
Club, and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Amateur Base-ball League, is working indus- 
triously to make the forthcoming season of the 
league a success. His committee has the co- 
operation of Mr. C. H. Ebbets, of the Nassau 
Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, and Messrs. H. J. 
Tyndale and N. T. Johnson, of the Bergen Point 
and Staten Island Athletic clubs, respectively. Mr. 
Ebbets is secretary of the league and can be cor- 
responded with at Washington Ball Grounds, Fifth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. The season opened on May 
13, in Brooklyn, and will close September 11. 
Thirty-six games in all will be played, each club 
playing nine on its own ground. ‘The first games 
were played between the Nassaus and the Bergens 
and the Staten Islands and the Brooklyn Athletics. 


THE annual class sports between the Sophomores 
and Juniors of Washington and Jefferson Colleges 
took place May 22, in the college park, Washington, 
Pa. The Sophomores won the following: Class 
race of five men, mile run, diagonal race, long foot- 
ball kick, 150-yards race, Standing high-jump, rope 
pull. The Juniors won running high-jump, light- 
weight wrestling and hurdle-race. <At this point a 
heavy thunder storm came up and the sports ended. 


A GYMNASTIC exhibition was given by the mem- 
bers of the Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
Philadelphia, on May 14, under the direction of 
Professor Barrett. A gold medal for the best per- 
formance in the boys’ class, on the parallel bars, was 
won by R. Lloyd. The second prize, a silver 
medal, was won by E. Hayes. E. E. Hand proved 
the best trapeze performer. LL. Hampton won the 
high-jump, clearing 5 feet 1 inch. E. E. Hand was 
victorious in club-swinging. L. Kirchner, of the 
senior class, won the first prize on the horizontal 
bar. In pole-vaulting, A. Dellinger and L. Hamp- 
ton were the winners. In the junior class, W. O. 
Glenny was the most expert on the horizontal bar. 


THe Upper Canada college spring 
Toronto, in May, resulted as follows: 
cricket-ball, E. C. Pardee won, 95 yards. 
high-jump, J. Senkler, 5 feet 4 inches. 
and-jump, A. A. Roberts, 41 feet 8 inches. Standing 
long-jump, A. A. Roberts, 11 feet 2 inches. Stand- 
ing !ong-jump (open to 14 and under), A. Gartshore, 
8 icet I inch. Putting the shot, W. Fleming, 29 
feet 234 inches. Half-mile race, first, A. A. Mac- 
donald, time, 2m. Igs. 100-yards dash, first, ~ 
Boyd. Hurdle-race, first, L. Boyd. Bicycle race, 
half-mile (open to Collegiate Institute and college), 
first, A. A. Macdonald. Quarter-mile (championship 
of college), A. A. Macdonald. 


games, at 
Throwing 
Running 


Hop-step- 


THE Germantown Academy’s annual field meeting 
was held on the grounds of the Young America 
Cricket Club, Philadelphia, on May 14, and the 
winners of the events were as follows: 100-yards 
dash, seniors, W. W. Lukens, in IIs. 100-yards 
dash of the juniors, C. R. North. in 11%s. The 
high-jump, senior, E. M. Church, 4 feet 11% 
inches.- The hurdle-race, E. M. Church, 163/s. 
The graduates’ half-mile run, E. C. Knight, time, 
2m. 27s. 22¢-yards dash, E. M. Church; time, 25s. 


Fourth and fifth forms, 100-yards dash, C. R. North; 
time, 1134s. A. H. Jones won the quarter-mile 
run; time, 63%s. The primary 100-yards dash, J. 
McDowell; time, 134%s. Throwing the base-ball, 
by G. J. Palem; distance, 94 yards 2 feet 5 inches. 
Half-mile bicycle race, T. M. Royal, in 2m. 43/s. 
The junior high-jump, A. S. Valentine, 4 feet 5 
inches. Half-mile run, J. H. Patterson; time, 2m. 
2714s. The consolation race 220 yards, L. C. 
Altemus, 27%s. <A tug-of-war between the Ger- 
mantown Academy and the Episcopal Academy was 
won by the Germantown boys by 3 feet 7 inches. 


THE tenth annual field meeting of the Intercollegi- 
ate Athletic Association, of Pennsylvania, was held on 
the grounds of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia, May 22. Dr. J. William White was 
referee. Five colleges were represented—Swarth- 
more, Lehigh, Dickinson, Lafayette, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. All the events were well 
contested, and two American college records were 
broken—the standing broad-jump, best record 10 
feet 61% inches, by J. D. Webster, of Swarthmore, 
who made Io feet 8 inches, and W. B. Page, who 
held the championship for running high-jump, with 
a record of 6 feet % inch, increased this to 6 feet 
¥ inch, 

The summary of first and second prizes is as 
follows : 


Firsts. Segonds. 
Dickinson ‘ . ‘ ; > é ‘ ° ° 
Lafayette . 5 4 
Lehig ; ° I 
Swarthmore ° . 2 4 
University of Pennsylvania 8 6 


This leaves the University of Pennsylvania in 
possession of the State championship for general 
athletics. 


Tue eighth spring meeting of the Yale Athletic 
Association was held May 22, at the Athletic grounds, 
and was one of the most successful which has taken 
place at New Haven. Two intercollegiate and six 
Yale records were broken. Coxe, ’87, succeeded in 
throwing the hammer 94 feet 3% inches, beating the 
intercollegiate record by 4 feet 3 inches. In the 120- 
yards hurdle-race, Luddington beat the intercollegi- 
ate ’87 record by a fraction of a second. Sherrill, 
’89, ran the 100 yards in IO 1-5 s., just tying the 
Yale record. The other Yale records broken 
were in the half-mile run, putting the shot, running 
broad-jump, and the pole vault. Following were 
the events: 100-yards dash, C. H. Sherrill, 89, 10 
1-5 s.; half-mile run, F. R. Smith, 86, 2m. 4 3-5s.; 
putting 16-pound shot, A. B. Coxe, ’87, 39 feet 
1034 inches; one-mile run, T. W. Bond, ’86, 4m. 
53 1-5s. Running broad-jump, W. B. Goodwin, 
’89, 19 feet 11 inches; one-mile walk, G. H. David- 
son, 88, 7m. 45s.; 120-yards hurdle-race, W. H. 
Ludington, ’87, 17 I-5s.; 440-yards dash, A. Coit, 
87,55 1-5s. Two-mile bicycle race, J. S. Kulp, ’87, 
7m. 1 4-5s. Throwing 16-pound hammer, A. B. 
Coxe, ’87, 94 feet 3% inches; pole-vault, T. G. 
Shearman, ’89, 9 feet 4% inch. Running high-jump, 
W. B. Goodwin, ’89, 5 feet 2% inches. 220-yards 
dash, C. H. Sherrill, 89, 23 1-5s. 


THE Princeton College preliminary intercollegiate 
sports on May 20, at Princeton, resulted in two in- 
stances in the breaking of former Princeton College 
records. In putting the 16-pound shot W. C. Cook, 
’89, beat the former Princeton record of 35 feet 4 
inches, made by J. C. Adams, ’86, by a throw of 
36 feet 21% inches. The bicycle record was broken 
by L. Stearns, ’87, who rode the two miles in 7m. 


1} 3-55. 
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THE Swarthmore College field sports were held 
at Media, Pa., May 19, with the following result : 
The 100-yards dash was won by A. C. Pancoast, ’88, 
in 10 4-5s. One-mile walk, Harvey Smith, ’88, in 
8m. 32s. Running high-jump, H. Halleck, 5 feet 
Il inches. Putting the shot, E. M. Smedley, ’86, 
33 feet 6 inches. E. B. Pyle won the mile bicycle- 
race, in 3m. 41s. Throwing the hammer, H. Smith, 
’88, 70 feet. Half-mile run, H. B. Foreman, ’89. 
Pole-vaulting, E. M. Smedley, g feet 614 inches. 440- 
yards dash, W. Sweet, 57s. _Ex-member’s dash, 100- 
yards, J. Howard Lewis Jr., If 1-5s. 220 yards- 
dash, W. H. Seaman, 24%s. One-mile dash, J. D. 
Webster, 4m. 58s. 


THE Rochester University Spring field meet- 
ing was held at the Driving Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
on May 21, Und it was attended by nearly two 
thousand persons. The successful competitors in 
the principal events were: Throwing base-ball, 
Wicker, ’89, 308 feet 8 inches; B. S. Fox, ’89, 293 


feet. Running high-jump, Nolan, ’89, 4 feet 10 
inches. Throwing hammer, 16 pounds, Sugrue, ’86, 


54 feet 2 inches. Standing long-jump, Strong, ’89, 8 
feet 1114 inches. 100-yards dash, N. W. Fox, ’89, 
11%s. Pole vault, Strong, ’89, 20 feet 114 inches. 
Running hop-skip-and-jump, N. W. Fox, ’89, 38 
feet 8 inches; Nolan, ’89, 36 feet. Quarter-mile 
dash, Eaton, ’89, Im. 2s.; Kendrick, ’89, Im. 5s. 
Standing high-kick, N. W. Fox, ’89, 7 feet. Hitch 
and high-kick, N. W. Fox, ’89, 8 feet 2 inches. 
Referee, Irving Washingtoa, '83; starter, H. A. 
Jameson, ’87. 


THE games of the Yale Freshmen, on May 11, 
proved to be quite interesting. The victors were: 
1oo-yards run, C. H. Sherriff, in 11s. Putting the 
shot, G. W. Woodruff, 35 feet 5 inches. One-mile 
walk, G. S. Davidson, in 8m. 7s. Three-legged 
race, G. Pinchot and V. Beres, in 15 1-5 s. Run- 
ning broad-jump, B. Goodman, clearing 19 feet 4% 
inches. Hurdle-race, 120 yards, Berger, in 19 3-5s. 
One-furlong race, H. F. Walker, 25 3-5s. Running 
high-jump, T. G. Shearman, 5 feet 2% inches. 
Quarter-mile run, A. Paulson, in 1m. 5s. Referee, 
H.S. Brooks, Jr. ; judges, F. J. Winston, L. W. 
Bond and C. H. Sherrill ; timekeepers, A. B. Coxe, 
R. R. Smith and G. H. Davidson. 


THE Hamilton College games at Clinton, N. Y., 
on May II, resulted in the success of the following 
contestants : 100-yards dash, Joseph Spurlark, 103/s. 
Standing broad-jump, J. B. Lee, Jr., 1ofeet 4 inch. 
Putting shot, J. H. Ayers, 32 feet 3% inches. Run- 
ning broad-jump, J. B. Lee, Jr., 20 feet 13¢ inches. 
220-yards dash, Joseph Spurlark, 26s. Throwing a 


base-ball, A. G. Bailey, 321 feet1%4 inches. Stand- 
ing high-jump, J. B. Lee, Jr., 4 feet 3 inches. 
Throwing the hammer, J. H. Ayers, 72 feet. Run- 


ning high-jump, J. B. Lee, Jr., 5 feet 2 inches. 
Pole-vault, G. H. Whiterhead, 9 feet 2 inches. Quar- 
ter-mile run, Joseph Spurlark, Im. 3%/s. Hurdle- 
race, J. B. Lee, Jr., 183s. 


THE New York Inter-Scholastic Athletic Asso- 
ciation held their eighth annual games on May 22, 
on the Manhattan Club Grounds at Eighty-sixth 
street, when the following principal events were 
recorded: 

The 100-yards race, which was run in heats, was 
won by A. R. Moen, of Berkeley, in 1034s. The 
one-mile walk was won by C. D. Short, of Everson, 
in 8m. 30 4-5s. W. Mowny, of the School of 
Languages, threw the base-ball 284 feet 8 inches. 
A. Huntington, of Columbia Grammar School, put 
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the twelve-pound shot 36 feet g inches. J. Wendell, 
of Berkeley, won the half-mile run in 2m, 14s. J. P. 
Lee, of Cutler, covered 18 feet ginches in the run- 
ning broad-jump. The 220-yards run was won by 
J. P. Lee, of Cutler, in 24 3-5s. E. Lentilhon, of Cut- 
ler, was the victor in the 120-yards hurdle-race; time, 
18s. The one-mile run was won by C. P. Davidson, 
of Drisler, in 6m. 12 1-5s. I. N. Stokes, of Berkeley, 
made 5 feet 3% inches in the running high-jump. 
J. H. Rhoades, of Cutler, ran a quarter of a mile in 
58 3-5s. The two-mile bicycle race was won by 
A. Y. Pringle, of Gibbons & Beach’s School, in 
7m. 26s. 


THE annual spring games of the Phillips Academy, 
held at Exeter, N.H., May 15, resulted as follows : 
One-hundred-yards dash, E. W. Macpherron, ’87, 
10s. Putting the shot, C. C. Horne, ’89, 29 feet 
11 inches. Throwing the hammer, C. C. Horne, 77 
feet. 220-yards dash, E. W. Macpherron, ’87, 24s. 
Standing broad-jump, without weights, W. C. Wur- 
tenburg, ’86, 10 feet 534 inches. Kicking the foot- 


ball, M. A. Rice, ’86, 142 feet 7 inches. One-mile 
walk, G. B. Shulte, 86, gm. 8%s. Hurdle-race, 
120 yards, J. Van Inwagen, ’88, 17s. Standing 


broad-jump, with weights, W. C. Wurtenburg, ’86, 
11 feet 8% inches. Throwing the base-ball, C. C. 
Dana, ’87, 36 feet 7 inches. 440-yards dash, E. W. 
Macpherron, '87, 59s. Running high-jump, J. Van 
Inwagen, ’88, 5 feet % inch. Mile run, A. S. Bur- 
rill, ‘87, 5m. 18s. Running broad-jump, W. C. 
Wurtenburg,’86, 18 feet 4inches. Running hop-step- 
and-jump, W. D. Thompson, ’88, 38 feet 7 inches. 


THE Harvard spring games, held at Holme’s Field, 
May 15, were marked by the breaking of two inter- 
collegiate records, as will be seen by the appended 
return: Hurdle-race, 120 yards, F. L. H. Noble, 
’88, first, in 18 1-5s. Throwing the hammer, D. B. 
Chamberlain, 86, first, with 90 feet 1 inch; the 
winner’s throw excelled the best previous throw by 2 
collegian. Two-mile bicycle race, F. L. Dean, ’88, 
was unopposed, and covered the distance in 6m. 
46 2-5s. One-hundred-yards run, E. H. Rogers, 
"87, first, in 10 2-5 s. One-mile walk, E. C. Wright, 
’86, scratch, first, in 7m. Is.; this beats the former 
college record. Running high-jump, H. L. Clark, 
’86, unopposed, cleared the bar at 5 feet 8% inches. 
Putting the shot, D. B. Chamberlain, ’86, first, clear- 
ing 39 feet % inch. One-mile run, H. C. Holt, ’86, 
first, in 4m. 42 2-5s. Running broad-jump, R. D. 
Smith, ’86, first, clearing I9 feet 10 inches. Quar- 
ter-mile run, I. R. Thomas, ’88, first, in 57s. Half- 
mile run, G. P. Cogswell, ’88, and F. B. Dana, ’88, 
ran a dead heat, in 2m. 7 4-5s. Pole-vaulting, P. 
R. Frothingham, ’86, first, clearing the bar at g feet 
Y% inch. One-furlong run, Wendell Baker, ’86, 
first, in 2m. 3 I-5s. Referee, G. B. Morrison. 


THE New Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, 
held its first annual club sports on its new grounds, 
corner of Ninth street and Ninth avenue, on May 22. 
The attendance was very good, and the games 
were well contested, L. Saltus winning three out of 
eight events. A foot-ball match between the club 
nine and a picked team resulted in favor of the for- 
mer by a score of 78 to 6. The games resulted as 
follows: 100-yards dash, L. Saltus, first. Run- 
ning high-jump, L. Saltus, first, 4 feet 10 inches. 
Putting the shot, F. Chapman, first, 28 feet 6 inches. 
Running broad-jump, L. Saltus, first, 20 feet 2 in- 
ches. Throwing base-ball, H. Lamarche, first, 313 
feet. Half-mile run, S. D. Osborne, first, 2m. 153s. 
220-yards dash, E. L. Dickerman, first. Standing 
broad-jump, L. Saltus, first, 10 feet. 
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AT the informal meeting of the Harvard Athletic 
Association held on the Holme’s Field, on May 22, 
a college record was broken, as follows: The event 
of the afternoon was the 130-yards dash, in which 
Messrs. Wendell Baker, '86, F. D. Fisk, 86, and 
E. H. Rogers, ’87, took part. The men got a very 
good start, and for 100 yards were very close. 
But Baker’s superior powers began to tell, and 
he finished two yards ahead of his competitors in 
13s. His time for the 110 was 11 1-5s. This 
beats the amateur records for both these distances. 
The old records are: for the 110, 11%s., and for 
the 130, 134s. 


AT a private exhibition of Indian club-swinging 
in Newark, N. J., May 22, Dr. T. W. I.awterborn, 
formerly instructor at the Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium, 
astonished the gentlemen present by swinging eighty- 
three distinct combined movements of one minute’s 
duration each. 


THE Columbia College Sp-ing Games were held, 
May 15, on the New York Athletic Club Grounds, 
under the drawback of bad weather, the leading 
events being as follows: 100-yards run, H. M. 
Banks, ’88, 11 1-5s. One-mile walk, F. A. Ware, 
86, S. of L. 7m. 25 4-5s. Running high-jump, 
G. Richards, 5 feet, 6 1-2 inches. One-mile run, 
C. F. Brant, ’87,S. of L. 5m. 46 2-5s. 120-yards 
hurdle-race, C. F. Bostwick, ’86, S. of L., 21 2-5s. 
Quarter-mile run, S. Harris, ’87, 55 4-5s. Putting 
16-pound shot, C. E. Beckwith, 88, S. of M., 32 
feet, 10 1-2 inches. Two-mile bicycle race, D. H. 
Renton, ’86, in 6m. 59 1-5s. Pole-vaulting, A. Ste- 
vens, °87, S. of M.,7 feet, 7 inches. Running 
broad-jump, A. Stevens, ’87, S. of M., 19 feet, 5 1-2 
inches. 220-yards run, C. Randolph, ’86, S. of. L., 
25s. Half-mile run, C. F. Brandt, ’57, S. of L., 
27 1-5s. Throwing 16-pound hammer, C. E. 
Beckwith, '88, S. of M., 68 feet, 6 inches. Tug-of- 
war class teams, final pull, ’88 beat ’87 by 4 inches. 


THE Pennsylvania University Spring Games, held 
on May 10, resulted as follows in the principal events : 
Two-mile bicycle handicap, G. B. Hancock, 87, 
scratch, 7m. 14s. 100-yards run, first round, G. 
Brinton ; final, 10 I-2s. Running high-jump handi- 
cap, W. B. Page, ’87, scratch, 5 feet, 11 3-4 inches. 
One-mile run, C. Register, 88, 5m. 22 1-2s. Run- 
ning broad-jump handicap, G. Brinton, ’88, scratch, 
Ig feet, 1 inch. One-mile handicap walk, T. G. 
Grier, 86, scratch, 8m. I1 1-2s. Throwing 16-pound 
hammer, handicap, G. Brinton, ’88, scratch, 80 feet, 
21-4 inches. 440-yards handicap run, H. B. Buck, 
88, scratch, 56 3-4s. Strangers’ half-mile run. 
R. Faries, scratch, 2m. 7 3-4s. Putting the 16- 
pound shot handicap, T. L. Latta, ’87, 3 feet, 30 
feet, 3 I-2 inches. 120-yards hurdle handicap, L. C. 
Lewis, 88, 4 yards, 1. Standing high-jump, S. M. 
Hepburn, ’80, 4 feet, 81-4 inches. Half-mile handi- 
cap run, G. W. Pepper, ’87, scratch, 2m. 14s. 
Standing broad-jump, Doyle, ’88, 9 feet, 1 inch. 
220-yards run, H. B. Buck, ’88, 24 1-2s.  Pole- 
vaulting handicap, A. R. Cline, ’87, scratch, 9 feet, 
3 inches. Tug-of-war, first round ; final pull, ’88 
beat ’86 by 8 inches. 


THE Michigan State University Rugby Associa- 
tion had a field day at Ann Arbor, on May 22, which 
turned out a notable event in amateur sports. In 
several of the events the best amateur records of the 
world were beaten. F. N. Bonine, the famous run- 
ner, distinguished himself as the champion record 
breaker of the day, Bonine is 22 years old, stands 6 
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feet 24 inches, and is of remarkably fine proportions. 
He has traveled-in Europe, Egypt, and Palestine, 
and has spent a term at a German university. His 
father is Dr. E. J. Bonine, of Niles, Mich. The 
events began with the 1oo-yards dash, E. F. Bumpus 
winner in 0.10 4-5, the best previous record—o. 10o— 
having been made at Harvard in 1881 by E. J. Wen- 
dell. The drop kick was contested by John L. and 
James E. Duffy, brothers, who have been distin- 
guished in college sports for some years back. 
James E. Duffy kicked the foot-ball 168 feet 714 
inches, breaking the best record of the world by 11 
feet 5 inches. Bonine then started it at his record 
breaking. He made’ the 110-yards dash in 0.11, 
the world’s best record heretofore being 0.11 1-5. 
In the 80-yards’ dash he scored 0.8, lowering the 
record half a second. In the 5@yards dash he 
beat L. E. Myers’ record of 0.5% by half a second. 
In the 220-yards dash he made 0.23 4-5, failing to 
beat the record of 0.22 2-5 made by Wendell Baker, 
of Harvard, in 1884. 


THE Nassau Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, held 
their first spring games on May 15, at the Washing- 
ton Park ball-grounds,in the midst of a drizzling rain, 
which prevented good records. The events were 
won as follows: One-hundred-and-twenty-five-yards 
run, H. M. Raborg, New York A.C., 4% yards 
start, first, in 13s.; C. H. Sherrill, Yale College, 4 
yards, second. Half-mile run, Floyd Smith, Yale 
College, scratch, first, in 2m. 6%s. One-mile walk, 
C. L. Nichol, Bedford A.C., 25s. start, first, in 7m. 
18 3-5s. Two-mile bicycle race, J. W. Bowers, Jr., 
New York city, 100 yards start, first, in 7m. 36 4-5s. 
Quarter-mile run, A. Coit, Yale College, 20 yards 
start, first, in 52 2-5s. Hurdle-race, one furlong, 
C. T. Wiegand, Brooklyn A.A., 4 yards start, first, 
in 27 2-5s. One-mile run, W. G. Schwab, Yale 
College, 55 yards start, first, in 4m. 47 I-5s. Stand- 
ing broad-jump, S. Pitcher, Nassau A.C., allowed 
12 inches, first, 10 feet 93 inches. Quarter-mile 
run, club, F. E. Chapman, 15 yards start, first, in 
56 1-5s. G. 11. Badeau, referee. 


BASE-BALL. 


THE record of the college championship in the in- 
tercollegiate series up to May 31, inclusive, is as 
follows : 


May 1—Yale v. Williams, at New Haven 11-3 
“© y—Harvard v. Brown, at Providence 22—3 
“* 5—Princeton 7. Brown, at Princeton 10—6 
* 12—Vale vw. Brown, at New Haven ° 6—1 
“© y5—Harvard v. Williams, at Williamstown 13—2 
“ 8—Harvard 7. Williams, at Cambridge 26—1 
“* y—Williams 7. Brown, at Providence 2—o 
© 92—Princeton vw. Harvard, at Princeton 3-0 
“© 29—Ambherst v. Yale at Amherst s—4 
“© 24—Williams v. Brown, at Williamstown 8—3 
 26—Princeton v. Amherst, at Princeton 4-2 
“ 26—Harvard v. Brown, at Cambridge 23-4 
“* 29—Williams v, Amherst, at Amherst 6—4 


“© 29—Princeton v. Brown, at Providence i ‘ 4-0 
“« 33—Harvard v. Princeton, at Cambridge (14 innings) 7—6 
“ 31—Yale v. Williams, at New Haven ° 10—3 


It will be seen that three games were marked by 
‘*Chicago” scores, and a majority of the contests 
were won by single-figure scores. The most note- 
worthy contest of the series was the fourteen-innings 
game played at Cambridge, on May 31, between the 
Harvard and Princeton clubs, the score of which is 
appended. In the fourth innings Brownlee, the 
Princeton catcher, had to retire, King being his sub- 
stitute, and Shaw catching. The score: 
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HARVARD. R.1IB.PO.A.E.| PRINCETON, RB. IB. PO. A. E. 
Wiestling, s.s...1 2 1 1 o|Duffield, stb...0 115 1 © 
Smith, rst b..... 2 215 © 2\|Blossom,s.S....1 2 I 3 1 
Phillips, 3d b....2 2 4 4 2|Bickham, p......2 1 116 3 
Nichols, p....... 1 2 014 2/Reynolds, 1.f...1 1 5 0 o 
Willard, c. f..... © 3 4 © o|Shaw,r. L#c..0 9 725 
See o 112 3 2\|Harris, adb.....1 2 3 5 1 
AS ey o o 5 o o}Taylor, 3db....0 1 1 2 2 
Henshaw, r.f...0 1 o o ojHutchinson,c.f.1 o 1 1 0 
Edgerly, 2d b...1 o 1 4 2|Brownlee,c.....0 0 4 1 2 

—-——— — King, r. f.......0 SS 
Total 713422610 2 282 =—-—— = 
WE si cconse 6 8 39 31 14 

RUNS SCORED EACH INNING, 
Harvard......... 3°2000%1 000000 1-7 
Princeton ....... 0003110010000 0-6 


Earned runs—Harvard, 4; Princeton, 3. First base on balls 
—By Bickham, 2; Nichols, 1. Struck out—By Bickham, 10; 
Nichols, Passed balls—Allen, 1; Brownlee, 1; Shaw, 4. 
Wild pitches—Nichols, 1; Bickham, 1. 

Nine thousand people witnessed the match, it 
being the largest crowd ever seen on the Holme’s 
Field. 

The full record of games won and lost is shown in 
the appended table : 
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THE record of the Columbia College nine in 
games with prominent college nines is noteworthy, 
their principal victories including the following 
games : : 


April 28—Columbia 7. Princeton, at Princeton ° 7-5 
May 3— - v. Lehigh University, at New York 25—3 
“6 - v. Harvard, at Cambridge —o 

“ 14- ad v. Pennsylvania University, at New 
York ‘ g-1 


“  15- - v. Yale, at New Haven. ‘* 3 
20— * v. Rose Hill, of St. John’s College, 
at New York ° 7-0 
June 1— “ v. Cornell, at Ithaca 6—4 
Their battery—Aynault and Finlay—is one of the 
most effective in the college arena. 


THE Harvard Freshmen, in their first champion- 
ship game of this season, defeated the Yale Fresh- 
men bya score of 11 to4. Plenty of errors were 
made on both sides. Yale led until the fifth inning, 
when Harvard got 5 runs, and the game was theirs 
from that point. Base hits—Harvard, 3 for 4; Yale, 
3 for3. Bingham pitched for Harvard, and Watkin- 
son for Yale. 


THE HARVARD NINE practised on Holmes’ Field on 
February 12 this year, this being the earliest appear- 
ance in the field ever made by any Harvard nine. 


SYRACUSE is making a better showing this season 
in the New York State Inter-Collegiate Association 
than she did last year. The pitcher and catcher 
practised under the coaching of Devine, of last year’s 
** Stars,” and the other men did regular work at the 
gymnasium. 


A TEN-INNING GAME was played April 10 in Bos- 
ton, Mass., between the Beacons of that city and 
the Dartmouth College nine, the latter winning by 
3 to 2, 
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THE close of the league’s first month of their 
championship contests, ending May 31, left the De- 
troit club in the lead, with the Chicago club a close 
s cond, and New York a poor third, the latter club 
h ving suffered from the drawback of having their 
two regular catchers disabled. Philadelphia and St. 
Louis were close together as fourth and fifth, and 
Kansas City, Boston, and Washington, occupied the 
rear positions. ‘The record to May 31, inclusive, 
with the club names given in the order of percentage 
of victories, is as follows: 
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The attendance at the Decoration Day games, in 
New York, was unprecedented, nearly 30,000 people 
visiting the Polo Grounds on the occasion, the turn- 
stile count, at the afternoon game between New 
York and Detroit, reaching 20,603. This is the 
‘*best on record” in the annals of the game in the 
metropolis. 

The end of May in the American arena left the 
St. Louis club in the van, closely followed by the 
Pittsburgh, Brooklyn and Athletic clubs, with Balti- 
more, Louisville and Cincinnati following, and the 
Metropolitans badly in the rear. The record to 
May 31, inclusive, shows the eight clubs occupying 
the following relative positions in per cent. of vic- 
tories : 
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The Decoration Day games between the Brooklyn 
club and the Cincinnati and Louisville clubs at 
Washington Park were witnessed by the largest 
crowd ever seen on the grounds, 13,000 people at- 
tending during the day. 
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THE CAPTAINS OF theeigh: National League teams 
for 1886 are as follows:—Chicago, Anson; New 
York, Ward; Philadelphia, Irwin; Boston, Mor- 
rill; Detroit, Hanlon; St. Louis, Dunlap; Wash- 
ington, Hines; Kansas City, Rowe. Those of the 
American Club teams are as follows :-— Athletics, 
Stovey ; Brooklyn, Swartwood; Baltimore, Macul- 
ler ; Cincinnati, Snyder; Louisville, Hecker; Met- 
ropolitan, Lynch; Pittsburgh, Morris; St. Louis, 
Comiskey. 

UNDER the new schedule, the League clubs will 
have some lively traveling to do. The number of 
miles each club will have to cover is as follows :— 
New York, 11,933 ; Philadelphia, 10,950; Washing- 
ington, 11,798; Boston, 11,760; Chicago, 11,735 ; 
Detroit, 10,735; St. Louis, 10,943; Kansas City, 
11,875. 

Mr. A, G. SPALDING, in his address to his Chi- 
cago club team before they left for the Hot Springs 
on March 15, told them that he expected every man 
to do his level best to bring the club through the 
season of 1886 victorious. To do this every man 
must make it his business to keep in the best physi- 
cal condition, and abstain from all intoxicating 
drinks and excesses of any kind. He would guar- 
antee on the part of the Association that they should 
have the best treatment possible. Nothing would be 
left undone for their comfort, and the reward for 
victory would be substantial, as they well knew. In 
return he would ask every man to pledge his honor 
that he would live an abstemious and temperate life 
during the contract season of 1886. At the con- 
clusion of his remarks every man in the team came 
forward and pledged himself not to be intemperate, 
and to do his level best to help the club win the 
championship of 1886. 


UNDER THE NATIONAL LEAGUE schedule for 1886 
the eight clubs will travel the following number of 
miles :— New York club, 11,933 miles; Washing- 
ton, 11,798 ; Kansas City, 11,875 ; Boston, 11,760; 
Chicago, 11,735; Philadelphia, 10,950; St. Louis, 
10,943 ; Detroit, 10,735 — making a total of 46,441 
miles for the Eastern, and 45,288 miles for the 
Western clubs. 


THE JASPER NINE, of Manhattan College, for the 
spring season comprised the following amateur 
players: Donnelly, pitcher; Wild, catcher; Welch, 
first base; Reilly. second base ; Hayes, third base ; 
Downey, short stop ; McCusker, left field ; Madden, 
center field ; McCarty, right field; 


JoHN RENNIE, an excellent amateur pitcher of 
Brooklyn, has joined the Staten Island Athletic 
Club’s base-ball nine. 


THE CHAMPION club of the Brooklyn Amateur As- 
sociation has joined the Long Island Amateur Asso- 
ciation, the latter now including the Stars, Vernons, 
Bedfords, Commercial and Franklin. 


HaArkKINs, one of the Brooklyn club pitchers, 
acted as base-ball coach for the Yale Nine during 
March and April. 


THE Olympics, of Philadelphia, will practise this 
year at the Athletic grounds, having been compelled 
to vacate their grounds at Eighteenth and York 
streets. 


In 1885 the National League used up 2,480 balls 
in their season’s games, the American Association 
clubs using up 1,240 in their championship games. 


THE NEw YorK and New Jersey Inter-State League 
comprises the Patterson, Elizabeth, Weehawken, and 
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Hoboken clubs, of New Jersey, and Athletic and 
Atlantic clubs, of Long Island. The officers are 
J. J. Sullivan, president; M. J. Ryan, treasurer ; 
and Henry Farrell, secretary. 


THE MINNESOTA COLLEGE Base-Ball League, com- 
posed of clubs from the State University, the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul High Schools, Macalester and 
Hamlin, has completed its organization, with the 
following officers: president, W. Irvin, Macales- 
ter ; first vice-president, W. J. Dean, St. Paul High 
School; second vice-president, T. Montgomery, 
Hamlin ; secretary, samuel Kirkwood, Macalester ; 
treasurer, George Nickerson, State University. 


THE EASTERN LEAGUE meeting in New York on 
March 11 made several changes in their playing 
rules to accord with the amendments made by the 
National League and the American Association. 
They adopted the Spalding regulation ball, and each 
club is required to have at least three new balls on 
the home ground at every match game, under the 
penalty of aten-dollar fine. A baulk gives the bats- 
man, as well as the base-runner, his base. The 
batsman mustetry to avoid being hit by a pitched 
ball, or he cannot take his base on such hit. Any 
club team leaving the field without playing the game 
to its legitimate close incurs a fine of $100. Mr. 
John J. Farrow, of Newark, an old and well-known. 
professional ball player, was appointed one of the 
otficial umpires. The delegates at the meeting were : 
Dr. S. M. Jones and Mr. C. M. Hackett, for the 
Newark club; Messrs. G. J. Brown and Joseph 
Simmons, of Waterbury; Mr. P. T. Powers, for 
Jersey City ; Messrs. E. L. White and James Con- 
nelly, of Bridgeport ; Messrs. C. F. Sweet and John 
J. Remsen, of Hartford; Messrs. C. F. Crawford 
and E. E. Smith, of Providence ; Messrs. J. Ander- 
son and W. H. Burnham, of Meriden ; and Messrs. 
W. Brown and James Jackson, of Troy. President 
Ballard called the meeting to order, with J. W. 
Collins, of Newark, acting as secretary. 


THE LOUISVILLE American Association team de- 
feated the Savannah Southern League team at Sa- 
vannah by 10 to 5, it being the first exhibition game 
of the American Association season this year. They 
won again the next day by 11 to 7. 


THE Savannah City Council on May g passed an 
ordinance prohibiting pool selling in connection with 
base-ball games, under a penalty of $100 and thirty 
days imprisonment. It was a timely check to a 
growing evil, which has materially affected the pe- 
cuniary interests of the Southern League clubs this 
season. Once allow pool gambling to get its 
hands on the Southern clubs, as it once did in the 
East here, and good bye to honest ball playing in 
the Southern professional arena, and to all the pe- 
cuniary profit the clubs would derive from the game, 
played in its integrity. 


THE Western clubs in the National League opened 
the season April 29 in the West, and the East- 
ern clubs the same day in the East. There will be 
504 League games played this season, which will 
close October g. Each club will play a series of 
eighteen games, and the Western clubs make three 
visits East, playing three games on each visit, and 
the Eastern clubs will do the same in the West. 


THE Middle-Western League is composed of 
six cities, viz.: Omaha, St. Joe, Leavenworth, To- 
peka, Lincoln, and Denver, and the season’s play 
was commenced the Ist of May. 
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BICYCLING. 


THE Brooklyn Bicycle Club’s initial road race of 
the season, distance, two miles, took place on the 
Boulevard, leading to Coney Island, May 22. Three 
started, and T. B. Hawkins, taking the lead from 
L. W. Slocum a half mile from home, won by a 
yard; . W. Vail, third, by a foot; time, 6m. 193/s. 


THE Bicycle Tournament held under the auspices 
of the Newcastle, Pa., Bicycle Club at Newcastle, 
on May 20, attracted competitors from all parts of 
the country. The weather was clear and pleasant, 
and the contests exciting. In the one-mile unicycle 
race W. H. Barber, of Rochester, N. Y., beat the 
world’s record by gs. The one-mile novice race was 
won by Elder Moorehead, of Beaver Falls, Pa.; time, 
3m. 16 2-5s. The one-mile 3.10 class was won by 
W. J. Wilhelm, of Reading, Pa., in 3m. 7 3-5s. 
The one mile, special, between James S. Hedges, of 
Buffalo, and Charles M. Browne, of Greenville, Pa., 
was won by the latter; time, 3m. 10 4-5s. The 
quarter mile, open, was won by Fred P. Root, of 
Cleveland; time, 42s. The one-half mile, open, 
was won by W. J. Wilhelm; second, Fred P. Root. 
The one-mile unicycle race, to beat the world’s record 
of 4m. I0s., was accomplished by W. H. Barber, of 
Rochester; time, first quarter, 55s.; half, Im. 
58s.; three-quarters, 2m. 58s.; mile 4m. Is. Barber 
fell twice, owing to a wind hitting him@at a certain 
point, and lost about 5 seconds. The five-mile record 
was won by C. M. Browne, of Greenville; time, 16m. 
49s.; W. D. Barker, of Allegheny City, second; time, 
17m. 5s. The half-mile (club) was won by W. L 
Horner, of Newcastle; time, Im. 47s. The quarter. 
mile, open, was won by Root, of Cleveland. The 
one-mile, open, was won by Browne, of Greenville, 
in3m. 16s. The half-mile, club, was won by Horner, 
of Newcastle; time, Im. 42s., and the two-mile, open, 
was won by Browne, of Greenville, Root, second. 


THE National Cyclists Union, of England, has 
suspended Sellers, Cripps and Engleheart on the 
ground that they are not amateurs, they being in the 
employ of manufacturers. This is the same ground 
taken by the League of American Wheelmen in 
dealing with the same class of ‘‘ amateurs” on this 
side of the water. 


THE Prince and Shock contest at Minneapolis in 
May last was a record-breaking race, as the appended 
figures show : 


Prince. Schock. 

Hours, M. L. M. L. 
I 17 3 17 I 
5 83 3 19 ° 
10 155 2 160 I 
12 185 I 179 5 
24 352 3 340 7 
36 545 4 533 4 
48 719 5 707 8 
60 883 2 872 2 
72 1,042 I 1,028 8 


Prince’s record for 36 hours surpasses the previous 
world’s record: 534 miles, 1,173 yards, made by C. 
Terront, May 5, 1880. The 48-hour record also 
surplants Terront’s performance of 698 miles, 470 
yards. The previous record for 60 hours was F. J. 
Lees, 852 miles, and the previous best 72 hours re- 
cord, 1,009 miles. 660 yards was recently made by 
Shock at Minneapolis. 


AT the May meeting of the Kings County Wheel- 
man, the members of the drill team presented their 
captain, Mr. Ed. Pettus, with a fac-simile of the 
club pin, as a mark of appreciation of his faithful 
services during the winter. The pin is about the 
size of a silver half dollar, wrought in gold. Ona 
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solid background are laid the gold spokes, which 
with the rim of the wheel are raised. In the center 
are the club’s initials. It was a well-merited testi- 
monial to a deserving officer and a very skillful 
bicyclist. 

THE ASSOCIATION for the Advancement of Cycling 
was organized in Philadelphia April 19. The con- 
stitution declares the object of the organization to be 
to exert all honorable influence to advance bicycling, 
particularly by doing everything possible to have the 
roads improved, and to maintain in Philadelphia 
headquarters for those desiring to co-operate in that 
work. Officers: president, Eugene M. Aaron; 
vice-president, Frank Read; secretary, Charles M. 
Miller ; treasurer, H. B. Worrell. 


Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL, a former member of the 
Germantown Cycling Club, of Philadelphia, and 
who has an enviable reputation as a magazine 
writer on cycling topics, is now residing abroad, and 
has joined the Pickwick Bicycle Club, one of the 
largest and most influential in all England. 


THE FIVE HIGHEST road records for 1885 by mem- 
bers of the Chicago Bicycle Club are: N. H. Van 
Sicklen, 4,500; C. H. Thorne, 4,350; W. C. 
Thorne, 4,100; S. A. Ribolla, 4,000 ; F. P. Ribolla, 
4,000, making an average of 4,238 miles per man. 
N. H. Van Sicklen used a Columbia light roadster 
in most of his rides, while the other four gentlemen 
did theirs on the Star. 


THE SPALDING BROTHERS were specially interested 
in the sinking of the steamer Ovegon, inasmuch as 
they had sixty of the Humber tricycles and Tandems 
on the steamer, imported for special orders. 


THE CANANDAIGUE Bicycle Club: president, Dr. 
C. T. Mitchell ; vice-president, A. E. Cooley ; cap- 
tain, Dr. A. G. Coleman; first lieutenant, A. W. 
Crittenden; second lieutenant, Frank E. Howe; 
secretary and treasurer, J. Stanley Smith. 


THE Montclair Wheelmen of Montclair, N. J., 
have elected the following officers: captain, Ross 
M. Weir; lieutenant, Joseph M. McFadden; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Albert J. Wright; color- 
bearer, Samuel J. Holmes; executive committee, 
Messrs. McFadden, Weir, Wright, Tryon and 
French. The club at present has nineteen members. 


THE American Wheelman’s Association held a 
business meeting at Boston, on May 28, at which the 
following officers were chosen: president, Dr. N. 
M. Beckwith (present incumbent) ; vice-president, 
T. J. Kirkpatrick, of Springfield, O.; treasurer, 
Sanford Lauson, of Springfield, Mass.: Eugene M. 
Aaron continues as secretary. 

The secretary’s report shows a total membership 
of 8,643, an increase from last year of nearly 64 per 
cent. 

Mr. Wells, the acting secretary, reported that 
The Official Bulletin had a circulation of nearly 
9,000 copies, and it is constantly increasing. The 
financial part of this report was criticised as too 
vague; and after discussion the report was tabled 
until after the treasurer’s report was read. 

The Chairman of the Racing Board stated in his 
report that the Board had declared twenty-eight men 
to be professionals for having violated the amateur 
rule. This report was discussed and finally ap- 
proved. 


THE Clergymen’s Bicycle Tour, given under the 
management of the Rev. Sylvanus Stall, of Lancaster, 
Pa., will be an elaborate affair this year. The time 
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of start is fixed on August 3, and will be from the 
Citizens’ Club House, No. 313 West Fiftieth street, 
New York. Yonkers will be reached the first day, 
and on August 4, they will ride to Tarrytown and 
take the day boat for Newburgh. Crossing to the 
east bank of the river, they will fetch Poughkeepsie 
for the night. August 5, they will ride to Hudson, 
via Rhinebeck. August 6 will be spent on the road, 
visiting the Shaker Settlement at Mount Lebanon. 
The night will be spent at Lebanon Springs. August 
7, ashort ride to Albany, and the rest of the day 
viewing the sights and visiting the famous Capitol. 
Sunday, the 8th, will be spent in Albany, and the 
tourists will attend church in cyclist’s garb. August 
g, away through Troy, Mechanicsville and Round 
Lake Camp Ground to Saratoga. August 10, on the 
road to Amsterdam. The tour will wind up at Cob- 
bleskill on August 14, with a visit to the celebrated 
Howe’s Cave. The party will be limited to twenty- 
five. 


THERE are now in Chicago over fifteen hundred 
bicyclists and tricyclists, including about fifty lady 
riders. The four leading clubs are the Chicago, 
Dearborn, Owl and Wanderers. The Chicago, with 
more than one hundred members heads the list, and 
is the oldest cycling organization in the West. The 
Dearborn Cycling club, in point of numbers comes 
next, and is more of a social club than the former, 
with a number of lady cyclists in its ranks. The 
Owl Club is an organization of live and enthusiastic 
young men who have done much to popularize the 
sport. The Wanderers’ club is the latest acquisition 
to the list. 


THE Road Races at the Brooklyn Bicycle Club 
began, on May 23, on the Boulevard, when T. B. 
Hawkins rode the two-mile course distance in 6m. 
and Igs. 


CANOEING. 


THE Royal Canoe Club (England) have entered 
three members for the New York CU.C. Challenge 
Cup, and also for the American Canoe Association 
Trophy, races to be sailed in August and Sep- 
tember. 


EXHIBITION of various models of canoes, and all 
canoe gear, held at Harvard Rooms, New York, 
April 24 and 26, in charge of Knickerbocker Canoe 
Club. 


AT the March meeting of the Western American 
Canoe Association, in Cincinnati, it was decided to 
give a general canoe meet at Ballast Island, Lake 
Erie, July 8 to 24. 


CANOE clubs have been organized in Mauch 
Chunk, Pa.; Circleville, O.; Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
ada; South Boston, and Paterson, N. J. 


THE regatta committee of the A.C.A. have issued 
their programme of races for August. It is about 
the same as last year. 


THE New York C.C. International Challenge 
Cup was shown at the Canoe Exhibition. It is a 
large silver pitcher, the motive of the design being 
Indian. Designed and executed by Gorham. 


A SERIES of trial races, at Albany, N. Y., resulted 
in a decided victory for Mr. Gibson’s new canoe, 
Vesper. The new canoe easily beat the winners of 
several A.C.A, races last year. The Vesper is to 
compete in the international races. 
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Nautilus (W. Baden-Powell) won the races at 
IIlendon Lake (England), on April 24, and May 1, 
beating E. B. Tredwen and others. Both Tredwen 
and Powell are to race in America, in August. 


THE first race for the Brooklyn Canoe Club Cup 
(limited to members only) was won by Wm. Whit- 
lock, on May 7. The secou’ ac, May 15, was 
won by M. V. Brokaw. 


LOCAL spring canoe meets were held May 31, at 
Rondout, New York; Calla Shasta, on the Connect- 
icut, and at Kingston, Ont., Canada. 


THE A.C.A. Regatta Committee’s expenses, in 
85, for the meet, printing, etc., were $65.92. 


BROCKVILLE C.C, ANNUAL MEETING, May 3; 
B. W. Richards elected commodore. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, A.C.A. 


THE Quinsigamond Boat Club, Worcester, Mass., 
has started a canoe department, and several mem- 
bers are interested therein. 


THE July Local Canoeing Events include the 
New York Canoe Club’s international trial races, the 
Brooklyn Canoe Club’s paddling race, and the 
former club’s commodore’s trophy races. 


THE Galt Canoe Club was organized at Galt 
(Ont.), on M&y 17, with the following officers: com- 
modore, H. S. Howell; vice-commodore, Jas. E. 
Warnock ; secretary, H. F. McKendrich ; treasurer, 
M. Hamilton. 


THE New York Canoe Club’s new location 
is at the basin lateiy occupied by the Seawan- 
haka C. Y. C., at Tompkinsville Landing, S. I. 
It is an excellent one, and with the new rail- 
road it can be easily reached in less than thirty 
minutes from the Battery. During the season, a 
series of races will be sailed for a trophy offered by 
Commodore Munroe, under the following condi- 
tions: These races shall be open to members only, 
each competitor to sail his own canoe and to sail the 
same canoe in all races. In these races there will be 
no limit of ballast or sail, and no distinction of class 
save that nothing over 32 inches beam will be ad- 
mitted. The trophy will be presented to the winner 
on the day of the fall regatta, and its holder will be 
known as the N. Y. C. C. champion sailor of ’86. 


THE Brooklyn Canoe Club contested for the Bud- 
dington challenge cup for the first time since the 
competition was opened, on May 8, off Bay Ridge, 
L. I., the starters being as follows: Pilgrim, Mr. 
Gould ; Vente, Mr. Dunnell ; Jinx, Mr. Brokaw ; 
Guenn, Mr. Whitlock; the heavy wind and earli- 
ness of the season keeping the less experienced men 
at home. The white canvas boat of Mr. Sinclaire, 
not eligible for the cup on account of her size, 
started for a match with the Guenn for a prize flag 
offered to any boat beating her. The race for the 
cup, with 75 feet limit of sail, was over a course 
from the Atlantic Y. C. basin entrance to buoy 18, 
thence back to some floats anchored just above the 
basin, and return to starting line — between two and 
three miles. In the strong wind the boats were 
nearly unmanageable at the start, so the racers were 
sent off, with Pz/grim and Niente over the line vainly 
trying to beat back, giving them nearly a hundred 
yards start, as they were allowed to turn and be off 
at the signal. Mr. Sinclaire at once took the lead, 
which he kept to the turn, A/inx shortly after pass- 


ing Guen, going very fast dead before the wind. 
Guenn shook out a reef, which soon put her second 














again, in which order the buoy was reached. Mr. 
Sinclaire allowed too much for the tide, enabling 
Guenn to steal leading position at the turn. In the 
meanwhile, Pi/grim had upset in striking the heavy 
seas, and Mr. Dunnell had stopped and gone to Mr. 
Gould’s assistance, as had alsoatug. ‘The rest of 
the race was without incident, as the parting of the 
main halliard on Mr. Sinclaire’s boat threw him out 
of the contest, and Mr. Brokaw could do nothing to 
windward in the cross tidal sea running, and the 
Guenn came in alone, having made the course in 
45m., taking it easy under reefed mainsail, and is 
now the first cup holder. 


THE Brooklyn Canoe Club’s second race of the 
challenge cup series, last May, resulted in the suc- 
cess of C. V. R.: Schuyler’s Lvangeline. The 
weather was not favorable, the wind being squally. 
The entries were Guenn, William Whitlock, holder; 
Minx, M. V. Brokaw, challenger; 77 Zo, R. J. 
Wilkin; Evangeline, C. V. R. Schuyler. A tug fol- 
lowed the race with the time-keeper. As the win- 
ning canoe was not sailed by its owner, the prize, 
under the rules, went to the A/inx, the second boat. 
A new course has been permanently buoyed off Bay 
Ridge, where the club have now a permanent loca- 
tion in the Atlantic Y. C. basin, the course being 
triangular, half a mile on each side. 


THE Knickerbocker Canoe Club, on May 22, held 
its sixth annual spring regatta off the club-house, at 
the foot of One Hundred and Fifty-second-street. 
The programme of the day included two paddling 
races, two sailing races, and a tandem race. The 
first sailing race for three miles was won by E. W. 
Brown, in the Stag. C. B. Vaux, in the Fox, was 
second, and George W. Whitlock, in the Yvonne, 
third. Vaux was handicapped by too much sail. 
The time was 28m. The race was closely con- 
tested from the start. A strong breeze prevailed 
during the afternoon, and the run before the wind to 
the first buoy severely tested the skill of the canoeists. 
Class 2, in the paddling races, was won by G. W. 
Foster; Class 4, for half a mile, was also won by G. 
W. Foster. Time,7.13. The second sailing race 
was won by C. V. R. Schuyler, in the Zvangeline, 
with M. V. Brokaw, in the Guenn, a good second. 

The most exciting race of the series was the tan- 
dem paddling race over the mile course. The starters 
were Brokaw and Schuyler, in the Evangeline, G. 
W. Foster and W. P. Foster, in the Zaura, E. C. 
Griffin and E. A. Gardner, in the Zorelet, and H. 
A. Griffin and R. Stone, in the Kaloolah. The 
Laura and the Evangeline got off together at the 
start, and at no time round the course was there 
more than one or two feet betwagn them. The 
Laura won by two seconds. 


CRICKET. 


THE playing rules, as revised by the Halifax Cup 
committee, of the Philadelphia clubs, and which will 
govern the cup matches this season, are as follows : 


PLAYING RULES. 


1. The visiting club shall have the choice of in- 
nings. 

2. Competent umpires, who have been approved 
by this committee, shall be appointed for each match 
by the secretary of the committee, and shall act in 
the interest of both parties. They shall insist on 
the strict observance of the laws of the game and 
these regulations, without discretionary power, and 
shall report in writing to the secretary the result of 
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each match in which they officiate and any infringe- 
ment of the laws or regulations. 

They shall receive from the committee five dollars 
per match for their services (clubs to be assessed, at 
the opening of the season, five dollars per cup 
match arranged, and credited with any unused 
balance). 

They shall be on the ground thirty minutes before 
the time agreed upon for beginning the match, and 
shall have the assistance of the ground man in pitch- 
ing fair wickets— which must be ready before the 
time agreed upon for play. 

They shall take their places at the wickets five 
minutes before ‘‘ time,’”’ and shall then call the field- 
ers and batters to appear and begin play. If play 
has not begun by fifteen minutes after ‘‘ time,” they 
shall again call (and again at thirty minutes after 
“‘time”). If play has not begun at forty-five min- 
utes after ‘‘ time,” they shall declare the match off, 
and withdraw from the field. 

The club whose representatives fail to appear in 
the field shall, for fifteen minutes’ delay, pay a fine 
to the Umpire Fund of five dollars; for thirty 
minutes’ delay, a fine of ten dollars; for forty-five 
minutes’ delay, shall forfeit the match, of which the 
other club shall be declared the winner, with all that 
pertains thereto. (The same penalties to apply to 
delays between innings.) 

Provided, however, that if it be evident to the um- 
pires that neither club is prepared to begin the 
match, both shall pay the stipulated fines, and 
neither shall be declared the winner. 

Each ground shall be provided by the committee 
with a bat gauge, and the umpires shall gauge the 
bat of any contestant on request of the captain of 
the opposing side, or if he have any reason to think 
it ‘‘ wide.” 

3. Only Dark’s best treble-seam balls shall be used 
in cup matches. (Or such other balls as may be ap- 
proved by the committee.) 

4. Not less than six balls to the over shall be 
bowled. 

5. Only two substitutes shall be allowed in the 
field at one time. 

6. At the request of the captain of the fielding 
side, the umpire shall time the incoming batsmen 
after the fall of wickets, and shall declare a wicket 
down at the expiration of the two minutes allowed 
by law 43, if the batsman is not at the wicket ready 
to play. ; 

7. At the fall of the eighth wicket, the umpire shall 
see that the roller is ready to work, that the allow- 
ance of ten minutes between innings shall not 
necessarily be exceeded. 

8. The side batting second shall follow their 
innings if they have scored forty per cent. less runs 
than their opponents. 

g. There shall be no intermission other than as 
provided for in the laws of the game, except that 
the fielding side shall have the privilege of calling an 
intermission of fifteen minutes for lunch, if they have 
been in the field three hours after the time of begin- 
ning the match. 

10. Appeals from fines imposed by umpires may be 
made to the committee, whose decision shall be final. 

The competition rules provide that : 

Each club must play two matches with each of the 
other competing clubs prior to October 24, 1886, un- 
less more than four clubs compete, in which case 
only one match shall be played. 

The matches shall be one-innings matches, except 
that by mutual agreement one-day matches may be 
played. 
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None but amateurs shall play in Halifax Cup 
matches. 

The rules of the ‘‘ average system” in deciding 
matches are as follows: 

1. No match shall be decided on the average sys- 
tem, unless each side have played one full innings, 
and ten wickets will be counted in said innings, 
whether a full eleven plays or not. 

2. To get the average, the total score of the play 
of each side shall be divided by the total number of 
wickets that have fallen. Thus, the score of two 
full innings will be divided by 20. 

3. The striker carrying his bat out in the first 
innings shall go in first in the second innings. 

4. The side going in second must play their full 
innings, unless when stumps are drawn their score 
shall exceed the score of their opponents; in that 
event they may win with wickets to spare. 

5. If a wicket be lost within two minutes of the 
time agreed upon to draw stumps, the captain of the 
batting side may send another man in or not, as he 
chooses. 


A SINGLE wicket match was played on the Parade 
Ground, Prospect Park, on May 21. The contestants 
were James Walsh, of the Manhattan Cricket Club, 
and John Young, a player from Nottingham, Eng- 
land. Only one fielder was allowed on either side. 
The match was won by Walsh, by a score of 10 tog. 
Two innings were played. 


THE New York Cricket Club opened its season of 
’86, at Central Park, on May 18. Sides were chosen, 
of which J. Shortall, the captain of the club, man- 
aged one, and T. Elliott, the club’s professional, the 
other. The professional’s side went in to bat first 
and was easily disposed of for 29 runs, F. Bourne, 
with 12, heading the score for his side. The good 
bowling of W. Monks, a new member, was note- 
worthy. Captain Shortall’s side did much better, as 
before the last wicket fell, it had exactly doubled the 
score of its opponents, making 58 runs. E. Miller, 
16, and W. Monks 15, were the highest scorers. 


THE Longwood Club, of Boston, on May 22, de- 
feated the Thornton Club of Rhode Island at Boston. 
The Longwoods, in one inning, made ascore of 161 
to the Thorntons’ 43 in two innings — 23 in the first 
and 20 in the second. 


THE Brockton, Mass., Club will visit New York 
in July, and play the Manhattans of Brooklyn. The 
eleven will make a five days’ tour as follows: — July 
5, at Fall River, v. Fall River; July 6, at New York, 
v. Manhattans; July 7, at Paterson, v. Paterson; 
July 8, at Newark, v. Newark; July 9, at Bridge- 
port, v. Bridgeport. 


THE Kings County Club played their first game 
on Decoration Day at Newark,where they were met 
by the Newark Club, who took the visitors into camp 
by 166 to 108. Captain White led the Newark 
score with 49, and Hooper the Kings County with 
47. Lambkin of the Staten Island Club played with 
the Kings County Club. 


Tue Longwood Club defeated the Harvards on 
May 27 by 77 to 71, the Longwood eleven topping 
the Harvard score with seven wickets to fall. It 
was a one-innings game only. 


THE International Club of Lowell, on May 22, had 
aone-innings game on the South Common at Lowell 
with the Lawrence Club which resulted in a draw, 
there not being time to finish thegame. The Inter- 
nationals scored 116, the highest individual record 
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being 70 by Cumber ; the Lawrences got 60, Killay 
making the biggest single score, 17. 


Lorp LYTTELTON is the new president of the 
noted Marylebone Wicket Club. He is known in 
the cricketing world as the Hon. C. G. Lyttelton. 
He is the eldest of the famous brothers who, with 
their father, the late peer, and two cousins of the 
same name, formed an eleven and won many matches. 


THE Trinity College Club, of Ontario, began play 
for the season on May 15, with a match with the 
Guelph Club at Guelph, the result of which was the 
success of the Guelph eleven bya score of gg to 71. 
Only one innings on each side was played. Jack- 
son’s 62 not out, was the batting feature on the 
winning side. ; 


THE Boston Club opened play for the season on 
May 15, with a club match among the members in 
which the eleven of the club played against the next 
best thirteen, and won by 76 to 46, Pettitt’s 30 being 
the top score on the winning side. 


THE Lawrence club defeated the Nationals, of 
Lowell, on May 15, ina one innings game, by 45 
to 43. 


THE Longwood Club, of Boston, had quite an 
easy task in defeating the Brockton eleven on May 
15, at Brockton, the visitors winning by a score of 
IOI in one innings, to 33 and 23 in two by the 
Brocktons. Appleton led the Longwood score with 
30 runs, Greenway’s fifteen being the highest on the 
other side. George Wright took seven wickets for 
four runs, Hubbard leading on the other side with 
seven for sixteen runs. 


THE King’s County Cricket Club, of Brooklyn, 
played their inaugural match at the Parade Ground, 
Prospect Park, on May 23, they having the eleven 
of the International Tile Company’s Club as op- 
ponents. 

The King’s County Club went to the wicket first 
and made 149 runs. Out of those Massy made 100, 
but he was badly missed before making double 
figures. The Internationals made 16 runs in the 
first inning, and 24 runs in the second inning. The 
game was won by one inning and I0g runs by the 
King’s County Club. Following were the players 
in each club: 

Internationals. — J. Griffiths, J. Gordon, F. Ho- 
gan, J. Gleason, H. Clenerly, C. L. Blizzard, W. 
Maiden, A. Hancock, W. Shinn, T. Moran. 

King’s County.—J. Mitchell, R. Brown, H. 
Mauley, N. W, Massey, G. Williams, D. Swanson, 
J. Kelley, T. Myres, J. Mulligan, F. Henshell. 


THe New Jersey State Cricketers’ Association 
met at Newark, on May 19, and selected the State 
eleven to represent New Jersey in the Inter-State 
matches this season. Each club presented five 
names, from which the following eleven were 
chosen: E. Montford, J. Mart, and W. Brewster, 
of the Trenton Cricket Club: W. R. Williams and 
T. L. White, of the Newark Cricket Club; J. Lam- 
son and M. McHale, of the O. N. T. Cricket Club ; 
H. Maxfieid, of the Alma Cricket Club ; J. Hinch- 
cliffe and J. Bamford, of the Paterson Cricket Club ; 
and E. Potter, of the Kearney Rangers’ Cricket 
Club. This isa strong gepresentative team. It is 
much to be regretted that the New York State clubs 
could not come together in the same harmonious 
manner for the promotion of cricket interests in their 
State. 
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THE Harvard Cricket Club visited Lowell on May 
15, and then and there sustained defeat at the hands 
of the International Club of Lowell in a one-innings 
game, by a score of 93 to 66. —Clifton’s 23 not out, 
was the top score on the home eleven’s side ; while 
Quimby’s 20 not out was the best effort on the part 
of the collegiates. Mackae took 5 wickets for 31 
against the college batsmen, Cumber leading on the 
other side with 4 wickets for 26. 


THE first century of the season in America was 
scored in a one-innings match between Mr. Powell’s 
eleven and Mr. Steele’s eleven, at Ottawa, May I, 
the former winning by 194 to 62; Mr. W. C. Little, 
for the winners, scored 109 not out. 


THE Old South Side Cricket Club, of Pittsburgh, 
has changed its name to that of ‘‘ The Twin City 
Cricket Club.” A party of cricket admirers have 
offered a handsome silver cup for competition by 
Pennsylvania cricket clubs. Each club contesting 
for the trophy will play a series of five matches. 

THE Kearny Ranger Cricket Club, of Newark, 
has secured pretty grounds at Kearny on the Passaic 
River. The club will play a number of matches 
during the season. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., has a goud cricket club this 
year. W. J. Newton is president, H. L. Adams, 
secretary, and Colonel Clay, treasurer. 


THE United Central New York Cricket Team has 
been selected from the best players in the clubs in 
that part of the State, and a strong team is the re- 
sult. It consists of R. Meek, J. W. Wallace, and 
J. G. McMaster, Greenwich; J. L. Gartland, George 
H. Stevens, A. H. Mason, Donald McDonald, W. 
H. McNaughton, Albany; Dr. Wallace Clark, and 
J. Smith, Utica; John Bacchus, H. Sowdon, P. 
Greenwood, A. Greenwood, and M. Ellis, Oswego 
Falls; W. H. Grimshaw, Ilion; H. Stevenson, Os- 
wego; J. A. Bailey, R. S. Calthrop, W. Cowrie, F. 
J. Baker, A. M. Smart, F. Willsker, and C. H. 
Millward, Syracuse. 


On Decoration Day the Manhattan Cricket Club 
had an enjoyable match at Prospect Park, in which 
their second eleven players took part, their opponents 
being an eleven of the International Tile Company. 
The Manhattans scored 63 in their first innings, 
Martin leading the score with 16. On the other side, 
the Tile Company’s eleven scored by 19 in their 
first innings and 37 in their second, Hogan’s 11 
being the highest single score. . This left the Man- 
hattans the victors in one innings, with seven runs 
to spare. A fine catch by Swanson was note- 
worthy, as also Jewell’s wicket-keeping. 


CHESS. 
THE Yale Club’s Chess Tourney ended in May, 
with the following players as victors: Carlton, ’87, 


first prize, Kirkham, ’87, second, and J. Curtis, 
"87, third. 


THE Danites Chess Club, of Brooklyn, closed its 
season of 1886 on May 27, when they held a recep- 
tion at the residence of their ex-president, Dr. Thos. 
Wilde. When the members present adjourned to 
the dining-room, ex-President Metz, in the enforced 
absence of President Reynolds, presented the gold 
medal of the club championship to Professor Rossiter 
Raymond, with appropriate remarks, as also the 
“‘sport” championship trophy —a set of chessmen 
—to Mr. Wm. Whitlock. Mr. Steinitz, who is an 
honorary member of the club, was present, and he 
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received the congratulations of the club on his suc- 
cess in his great match. Those present included 
Messrs. Raymond and Whitlock, the prize-winners, 
and Doctors Wilde, Underwood and Ottersen, toge- 
ther with Messrs. Eno, Perrin, Thayer, Roebuck, 
Horton, O’Higgins, Wersum, Fernow, Manuel, 
Metz, Simis, D. Thompson, DeForest, Gilley, 
DeGroot, Shepard and Chadwick. 

CROQUET. 

On MARCH 20 a game of croquet was played ina 
hall in Chelsea, near Boston, on account of the bad 
weather, and it proved to be an interesting novelty. 
The contestants were Mr. Charles Bishop, of Boston, 
Mr. F. C. Billings, of Lowell, and Mr. F. II. Pat- 
terson, of Danvers. The game was best 3 in 5, for 
the amateur championship. 

Patterson won the first game in about 15 minutes, 
Billings the second, and the third game was won by 
Mr. Bishop in about 22 minutes. The fourth and 
fifth goals were nearly a repetition of the first game. 
Patterson made a clean shot of six wickets, and 
scored the? highest point of the game, that of 38. 
Patterson won the last two games and the grand 
game in 1 hour and 22 minutes. Mr. C. C. Snow, 
of Somerville, was referee. 


THE BROOKLYN CROQUET players began their field 
meetings for 1886 in Prospect Park on the fine days 
of the last week in March. 


FISHING. 


Mr. A. W. Benson, of Brooklyn, returned home 
from a fishing tour in Florida, last May, his success 
in capturing black bass with rod and line Léing note- 
worthy. During his sojourn in the neighborhood of 
Enterprise, he caught no less than 5,300 Ibs..of 
black bass, his largest fish weighing 11% lbs. 


A PARTY of members of the Lowell Rod and Gun 
Club returned, last May, from their spring trip to the 
Rangeley Lakes, in Maine, after a very successful 
trouting tour. One of the number caught a trout 
weighing seven and one-half pounds. 


SALMON fishing is the rage at Bangor, Me., this 
season. ‘‘In fact,” says a correspondent, ‘‘the 
whole town has gone wild over salmon fishing, and 
no wonder, for it is a paradise for sportsmen where 
they can goa mile or so from city residences and 
catch the ‘king of fish’ on the fly. Years ago it 
was an unknown thing for a Penobscot salmon to 
rise toa fly, but last year they were taken in that 
manner, and now they are biting eagerly.” 

A GIGANTIC carp, carrying a ring in its lower jaw, 
bearing an inscription, was recently captured in the 
river Spree, near Kurfiirsten Bridge, Prussia, by the 
Berlin Fishery owners, the Messrs. Danhaus. As 
far as could be ascertained from the inscription on 
the ring, it would appear that the carp was placed in 
the waters of Hozelhort in 1618, and therefore had 
attained the age of 268 years. It weighed thirty-six 
pounds. 


THE largest run of salmon ever known in the 
Norambega River, in Maine, marked the May run 
this season. A correspondent, writing under date of 
25th, says: ‘‘ The waters of the basin are seemingly 
alive with fish. From 3 o'clock in the morning 
until night the river’s western bank swarmed with 
anglers, many of whom are visiting sportsmen. The 
fish rise readily to the fly at times, and then they act 
sulky. Those which have been caught weigh from 
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15 to 24 pounds each, Itis not every fisherman who 
lands his fish. The list of crestfallen and disap- 
pointed ones is numerous. The champion thus far 
is a Bangor lumberman, who has caught thirty or 
more, his largest being a 24-pounder.” 


THE largest salmon ever shown in New York 
was exhibited, last month, by Mr. E. G. Blackford. 
It was an Oregon salmon, and was caught at The 
Dalles, on the Columbia River, in May. It was 
a finely shaped fish, clean run, and showing very 
slightly the hook nose of the adult fish. Few larger 
fish than this one have ever been taken in the Co- 
lumbia River. It measured fifty-two inches from its 
nose to the tip of its tail, was twelve inches broad, 
and weighed seventy-two pounds. It was caught in 
a net. 


AN interesting sight was witnessed from the 
biuffs at Long Branch during a heavy rain-storm in 
May last. A large school of porpoises was seen 
disporting outside the first line of breakers 400 yards 
from shore, when suddenly a number of sharks 
dashed among them. The huge porpoises tumbled 
about and lashed the sea, trying to geteaway from 
their foes ; then suddenly the watcr became smooth, 
and only now and then a dorsal fin was seen, indi- 
cating a shark beneath. The next scene occurred 
near the inner breakers, where the porpoises were 
found chasing a school of frost-fish to the sand and 
feeding upon those they captured. A gang of men 
rushed down upon the shore and secured several 
bushels of the frost-fish that had escaped the maw of 
the porpoise only to fall into the frying-pans of the 
villagers, 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 


THE POLYTECHNIC Institute Hare and Hounds 
Club, of Brooklyn, had their final run of the season 
April 17. The hares—C., St. A. Crabb and H. R. 
Connell — were allowed seven minutes. The course 
was about seven miles, over ploughed lands, with a 
straight run in up the old Coney Island Road. 
Crabb finished first, in fifty-four minutes, but Con- 
nell did not show up until after Brandt and Beebe, 
the two leading hounds, had comein. This gave 
the race to the hounds. 


THE last paper-chase of the season of the New 
York Hares and Hounds Club, came off May 22. 
The start was made from Mr. W. S. Vosburgh’s 
residence, at Tremont. At 5.25 o'clock the hares, 
Messrs. Vosburgh and H. H. Treadwell, set off at a 
lively pace, and were soon out of sight. Ten min- 
utes after the hares had started the hounds were on 
their way. C. F. Brandt was master, and J. C. 
Mettam was whipper-in. The trail lay in a westerly 
direction upto Fordham Heights, over the aqueduct, 
through Johnson’s lane to the footpath, through the 
woods to Sedgwick avenue, to Kingsbridge, thence 
to Central avenue, and home. The ‘‘ spurt in” was 
about 400 yards, and the hounds finished in the fol- 
lowing order: C. F. Brandt, first; W. J. Hutchi- 
son, second; S. A. Trench, third; H. H. Smythe, 
W. C. Herring, J. Charles Mettam, L. E. Tuttle. 
The distance was seven miles. The hares beat the 
hounds by twenty minutes, 


HUNTING. 


THE deer hounding law passed by the New York 
State legislature at the last session now being in 
force, the practice of deer hounding is legzlized 
for the season from September 1 to October 5. 
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KENNEL. 


THE ADAMS ExprREss Company will now forward 
and return dogs to bench shows, field trials, etc., 
upon the following conditions: charges to be paid 
one way, and upon receipt of proper certificate from 
secretary of show or trials, the dog will be returned 
to shipping point free of charge. 


THE BENCH SHow at Buffalo, in April, proved a 
financial success, owing to good management and 
delightful weather. There were 235 entries. Many 
of them were ordinary specimens, although there 
were quite a number of fairly good animals shown. 
There were some fair mastiffs, a few middling St. 
Bernards, one good Newfoundland, a few fair setters, 
two or three good pointers, and two nice collies. 
There was a fine display of greyhounds and fox- 
hounds. The terriers were a mixed lot, with few 
well-bred ones, except two good dandies. The 
judges were Messrs. John Davidson, Monroe, Mich., 
and John Hammond, Thorald, Ont. 


LACROSSE. 


THE HARVARD LACROSSE team, on April 17, ob- 
tained a noteworthy victory over the strong twelve 
of the Boston Lacrosse Club on the Jarvis Field. 
The Harvard players excelled their supporters’ best 
hopes by their work, and the team bids fair to equal 
last year’s champion team, in spite of the fact that 
half of the twelve are new men. 

About 600 persons witnessed the game, which re- 
sulted in favor of the college boys after a close 
struggle by 4 goals to 2. 

The teams were made up as follows: 









HARVARDS. POSITIONS, BOSTONS. 

i Sa ..S. McCausland 

H. E. Peabody, ’87 ae coos ke Amey 
H. M. Williams, L . .Cover-point .A. J. Ritchie 
J. M. Goodale, L. S. .. First defense. ...F. Donohoe 
A. A. Gardner, ’87.. .....Second defense.....W. Champney 
SS ee Third defense............ J. Libby 
T. D. Davidson, '88....... a W. B. Ross 
At} ae First attack....... G. G. Boardman 
E. E. Blodgett, ’87........Second attack......... W. Thacher 
ee SS eee Third attack.......... G. Hayward 
A. T. Dudley, '87......... First home.......... W. A. Ritchie 
A. C. Robinson, "89....... Second home............ F.C. Ross 
E. C. Noyes, ’8s........... Field Captain........S. C. Faulkner 
The referee was Mr. Boyle, of Boston. Umpires 


were: For Harvard, B. Wade; for Boston, C. S. 
Johnson. 


ROCHESTER LACROSSE CLUB; president, John 
Inglis ; vice-president, L. Solomon; secretary, H. 
M. Taylor ; treasurer, Earl Bowman ; captain, F. G. 
Preston. 


THE Waltham Lacrosse Club was defeated by the 
Cambridge club, at Cambridge, on May 15, by three 
straight goals, in I2m., Iom., and 20m. Simpson, 
Clacy, and Mullen, distinguished themselves for 
Cambridge, and Van Norman and Thompson for 
Waltham. The goal-tending of Greenleaf, of the 
home team, was a feature of the game. 


THE Yale College Lacrosse Association was re- 
organized, May 20, with these officers: president, F. 
C. Howe, ’87; vice-president, G. Pinchot, ’89; sec- 
retary, G. H. Wood, ’87 S.; treasurer, F. W. Hub- 
bard, ’88. 


THE Princeton Lacrosse Team was defeated on 
May 17, at Baltimore Md., by the Druids of that 
city, who scored three goals to one by the visitors. 
The game was hotly contested, and many sharp plays 
were made. The last goal was fought out in a 
drenching rain. 
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THE first college match of the season, of the In- 
tercollegiate Association series, was played on May 
15, on the Holme’s Field, at Cambridge, the contest- 
ing twelves being the teams of Harvard College and 
the New York University. The result was the suc- 
cess of the Harvard twelve, by a score of three 
goals to one. For the University of New York, 
Roberts and McElvey did the best work. Goodale, 
Gardner, Blodgett, and Easton, in the last part of 
the game, were most effective for Harvard. The 
referee was G. G. Boardman; umpire for the Uni- 
versity of New York, Mr. Crorsett; for Harvards, 


Mr. Nichols. The teams were as follows : 
UNIVERSITY 
HARVARD. POSITIONS. OF NEW YORK. 
SEE Peer i Gtectinanecans R. Matthews 
Griswold] Easton........ Re ea Townsend 
__ A Cover-point.............. Roberts 
Goodale ) Hill 
BE Pou diasasedarceuss ee ere Ty Peer 
Weed } Parkley 
ic ksccuasnponcpe st enkswiaacieune H. Matthews 
Davidson ) ‘ilton 
Hood ss ieee TE ovidcndncwicsstes Miller 
ae Mekivey 
udle ryan 
Blodgett { fe Vamascnsewe PONDS i siicscaceuxoedsen | Haskell 


A Junior Lacrosse Association was organized on 
May 14, at the residence of J. R. Flannery in Brook- 
lyn, with the title of the Metropolitan Amateur Junior 
Lacrosse Association. Representatives were present 
from the following clubs : Bedfords, of Brooklyn; New 
York Juniors; Polytechnics, Brooklyn; Ticonder- 
ogas, Staten Island, and Nationals, Brooklyn. The 
officers of the new association were elected as follows: 
president, M. Taylor, New York Juniors; vice-pres- 
ident, C. Avel, Polytechnics; secretary and treas- 
urer, T. Braniff, Ticonderogas; executive committee, 
J. Carpenter, Nationals, and H. Haon, Bedford: 
The rules of the United States Lacrosse Associatior 
were adopted, with some slight modifications. 

This is a move in the right direction. © 
boys interested in any field sport, and it will t 
It is the Juniors which have built up Cricket in 
delphia, and it is the neglect of the Junior pla, - 
which has for years been a drawback to the progres 
of the game in the metropolis. With the boys taught 
Lacrosse, the Canadian game will soon become pop- 
ular in Brooklyn, for they have a splendid free field 
to practice on at Prospect Park. 


THE meeting of Yale College lacrosse players, at 
the lyceum, of the college, on May 20, was one called 
to settle the question of keeping up a lacrosse club 
organization in the college. After an address by 
Captain Pettee explanatory as to what had been done 
to build up a strong representative lacrosse team for 
Yale, it was voted to reorganize the college lacrosse 
association, and that the constitution of the former 
association be adopted. The following officers were 
then elected for the ensuing year: president, F. C. 
Howe, ’87; vice-president, G. Pinchot, ’89; secre- 
tary, G. H. Wood, ’87S.; and treasurer, F. W. Hub- 
bard, ’88. The officers and captain were left to their 
own discretion as to entering the Oelrich contest, 
but practice will be kept up and an effort made to 
secure a sufficient number of players to form two 
twelves with a view to entering for the contests of 
1887. Captain Pettee feels confident that he can this 
year build up a team which will do credit to the col- 
lege next year in the Intercollegiate series. 


THE first section of the tourney for the Oelrich’s 
Cup, which took place, last May, in New York, was 
stubbornly contested, and it was well won by the 
New York club’s twelve, the team playing finely at 
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all points, though they had not their regular twelve 
out. 


THE record of the Intercollegiate Lacresse Asso- 
ciation up to May 31 stands as follows : 





Won. Lost. 
3 ° 
2 I 
I 2 
° 3 


THE first match for the Canadian championship 
of 1886 was played at Toronto, on May 28, be- 
tween the Torontos and Ontarios. Both teams were 
in good form, and at times treated the spectators to 
some splendid lacrosse, but they occasionally favored 
them with some very muscular body checking. The 
Ontario club was represented by J. Clewes, D. M. 
Clarke, M. McGovern, Darby Hull, R. McPherson, 
C. Adamson, G. M. Rose, T. Crown, E. Foley, E. 
H. Gerry, Pluck Martin, and Dan Small. The 
Torontos played Tom Mills, Watty Bonnel, J. Me- 
harg, S. S. Martin, Jack Drynan, R. B. Coulson, J. 
A. McDonald, Fred Dixon, Joe Irving, C. A. Mc- 
Henry, Ross Eckhardt, and Tart Stowe. The first 
game became the spoil of the Torontos, after three 
minutes’ very sharp play around the Ontarios’ flags. 
The second game was a rasper, and occupied one 
hour and forty-two minutes. Nearly every playcr 
on the field came in for a few hard knocks before 
Dan Small sent the ball between the flags and placed 
the game to the credit of the Ontario team. Eck- 
hardt won the third game for the Torontos by a neat 
side shot after two minutes and thirty seconds’ play. 
The ball was faced for the fourth game, but after 
fifteen or twenty minutes’ play time was called and 
+e game declared a draw. 


‘atch at Princeton, on May 14, between the 
ad St vens Institute resulted in the suc- 
~y 5 goalstoo. The score is ap- 


POSITIONS. PRINCETON, 


Goal H. Hodge. 

Point ‘ . S. Hodge. 

Cover Peirt . _Riggs. 

ist Defense Church, 

A ; 2d = ‘ . Cowan. 

Ce e ° ° _ Cook. 
Steve. é ‘ Centre Talcott. 
Lukens 3d Attack . Nicholson 
Cotiart . ‘ ‘ 2d ae ‘4 Bliss. 
Aldrich . . ° . Ist ne . R. Hodge. 
Hawkins ‘ . 2d Home : Richardson. 
ae ° . Egbert. 


Referee—J. A. Hodge, ’83. 
Umpires—Harlan, ’86: Fielding, Stevens, 86. 
Goals thrown by R. Hodge, 2; Richardson, 3. 
Passes assisting goal throws, Blis, 1 ; R. Hodge, 1; Cowan, 1. 


In a match at Hoboken, on May 26, Gilchrisi, the 
third attack fielder of the Stevens’ Institute twelve, 
in playing against the New York University team, 
and C. Miller, of the University, went after the ball. 
Gilchrist fouled Miller, whereupon a fight with bare 
knuckles ensued. A rush was made for the combat- 
ants, and they were separated. The referee ruled 
both men off the field, but they refused to go. Fi- 
nally the two men shook hands and the referee with- 
drew his decision. The play had not been in pro- 
gress many minutes before Gilchrist stopped the 
ball with his hand, and the University men imme- 
diately claimed a foul, which was allowed by the 
referee. Conduct like this is unbecoming in players 
calling themselves gentlemanly contestants. 


THE Harvard Lacrosse team defeated the Univer- 
sity of New York team, May 15, bya score of 3 
goals to I. 
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on May 20, defeated the 
The Har- 


THE Harvard twelve, 
Stevens Institute team by 4 goals to 0. 
vard team was as follows: 

Harvard: M. RK. Peck, goal; J. H. P. Easton, 
point; E. S. Griffing, cover point; J. M. Goodale, 
first defense field; A. . Weed, second defense 
field; H. P. Towle, third defense field; A. A. Gar- 
dner, center field; T. D. Davidson, third attack 
field; F. C. Hood, Captain second attack field; A. 
T. Dudley, first attack field; H. G. Hale, outside 
home; E. E. Blodgett, inside home. 

Umpire for Harvard, A Garrison; umpire for 
Stevens ; C. S. Fields; referee, J. R. Flannery. 


THE Princeton Lacrosse Club’s record to June Ist 
shows what a great advance the team has made since 
last season. It is as follows: 

April 24, in Brooklyn: 





Princeton v. Brooklyn 1to o 

May 1, in Princeton : 
rinceton v. Yale 4to o 

May 12, in Princeton: 

* Princeton v. Stevens 5to o 
May 1s, in Baltimore : 

Rincon v. Druids tto 3 
May 10, in Princeton : 

* Princeton v. Harvard 1to 3 
May 22. in Hoboken : 

TOURNAMENT. 

Pimestes ©. Mh. Bi We 6 we ts OB 

Princeton v. N. Y. Club. 2to 3 
May 28, on Staten Island : 

*’Princeton v. N. Y. U. 3to x 

Total number of goals . 2t torr 


* Championship games. 


LAWN TENNIS, 

CHIEF ENGINEER CULYER, of Prospect Park, up 
to May 31, had received and registered 525 tennis- 
club applications. He says: ‘* We shall lay out 
about 150 courts, and maintain them through the 
season, at Prospect Park, thirty at Fort Greene, and 
twelve at Tompkins’ Park. We have increased 
about ten per cent. over last year. Our clubs average 
about eight members of both sexes; one or two 
organizations number many more. We shall have 
three archery clubs, while croquet has a strong con- 
tingent of its votaries, who play here eight months 
of the year.” 


THE New Brighton Tennis Club is composed of 
many of the most prominent ladies of Staten Island. 
Mrs. Alexander D. Shaw is the president, Mrs. A. B. 
Boardman the vice-president, Miss M. A. Hamilton 
the treasurer, and Miss E. Conyngham the secretary. 
The directors are Mrs. Henry Sedley, Mrs. W. K. 
Jewett, Mrs. William Donald, Mrs. Lewis Whitin, 
Mrs. Cyril Wilson, Miss Violet Ward, and Miss 
Edith Walker. A new house has been built for the 
club by the Staten Island Cricket and Base-Ball 
Club on its new grounds at Bard and Davis avenues. 


THE Outing Tennis Association of New Jersey 
was organized on May 29, at Elisabeth N. J., b 
delegates from six New Jersey teams. A constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and a committee appointed 
to draft a schedule of games to be played and play- 
ing rules. The general desire was to limit the mem- 
bership to six c ubs, and some withdrew. Even with 
the decreased -.umber of members it will take some 
weeks to play the scheduie games, as each club will 
play each of che others on the home grounds and 
then play on the grounds of each of the others. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Louis L. Drake, Elizabeth; vice-president, 
J. F. Rich, Westfield ; secretary, T. T. Berdan, Ro- 
selle; treasurer, William E. Fleming, El Mora. 
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The Spaulding ball was adopted for use by the 
association, 


THE annual meeting of the New Haven Lawn 
Club was held at the club-house on May 12. The 
reports of the various officers showed that the club 
has made great progress during the past year. 

The membership is now 231, and the grounds con- 
tain thirteen courts. A club-house costing $1,600 
has been erected, and there is a balance of $1,400 
in the treasury. 

A constitutional amendment was passed limiting 
the number of members to 250. 

Four new members of the Governing Board were 
elected. The board now consists of Messrs. Wm. 
Beebe, Daniel C. Eaton, Arthur T. Hadley, Chas. 
S. Hastings, Arthur $. Osborne, Alfred L. Ripley, 
Joseph D. Sargent and Joseph T. Whittelsey. 

At a meeting of the Governing Board held on May 
18, the following officers of the club were chosen: 
president, Alfred L. Ripley; secretary, Arthur S. 
Osborne; treasurer, Joseph T. Whittelsey. 

The ladies of the club have arranged a series of 
afternoon teas, and progressive tennis matches. 


THE changes in the rules this season are confined 
to rules No. 6 and No. 20. Rule 20 last year read: 
“* Either player loses a stroke if he return the service 
or the ball in play so that it touch a post of the net, 
or if he volley the ball before it has 
Seat the net; or if the service or the ball in play 
toucha ball lying in his court,” The amendment 
simply strikes out the italicized clause. The change 
in rule 6 is more important, and on first reading may 
seem unwise. The rule last year read: ‘‘ The 
server shall serve with one foot on the base line, and 
with the other foot behind that line, but not neccs- 
sarily upon the ground.” It now reads: ‘‘ The 
server shall serve with one foot upon the base line, 07 
perpendicularly above said line, and with the other 
foot behind said line, but not necessarily upon the 
ground.” The amendment simply inserted the itali- 
cized words. Toa cricketer the lifting of the foot 
after serving would be regarded as immaterial, as it 
is a movement similar to that of the rule of ‘‘ ball.” 
The foot cannot be lifted until the ball is served. 


THE Harvard Tennis Championship was decided 
at the Beck Hall Courts, Cambridge, on May 22, 
when the final contests in the Harvard tennis tour- 
nament were played off. In the singles, the only 
games to be played were those between D. K. Snow, 
88, and R. W. Keep, 87, for the tournament cup. 
After an exciting contest, sharply played on both 
sides, Snow came off victorious, the score, best 3 
out of 5, being 7—5, 4—6, 6—4, 6—4. In the 
doubles, the final contest was between P. S. and 
H. M. Sears and Snow and Tailer. This resulted 
in a victory for the Sears brothers. The score was: 
3—6, 6—3, 6—4. Thus the Sears brothers are the 
college champions in doubles. 


Tue Rutledge Lawn Tennis Club, of Brooklyn, 
was organized, in May, with the following officers : 
president, Joseph McKee ; secretary and treasurer, 
H. Douglass ; manager, s Gurney. 


Mr. C. B. Davis, ‘87, on May 18, won the lawn- 
tennis championship of Lehigh University, defeat- 
ing RK. H. E. Porter, ’89, in the final. 


Tue New Haven Lawn Tennis Association has 
the largest list of members of any Tennis Associa- 
tion in New England, they having two hundred and 
twenty-four members enrolled on their books. 
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THE Knockabout Lawn Tennis Club of Elizabeth, 
N. J., have elected Louis J. Drake president, and 
Thomas H. Burnett, secretary. 


THE Elizabeth, N. J. Lawn Tennis Club elected 
Geo. C. Thomas as ; president last May. The club 
have adopted the novel feature of electing an executive 
committee each month to transact the business of 
the club for the current month. Their four courts 
have been regraded, while new nets with stationary 
posts and new back stop nets are improvements on 
the grounds. 


THE additions to the National Association mem- 
bership, this year, thus far, have been as follows: Buf- 
falo, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Elmwood, of Providence, 
R. I.; Hackensack, of Hackensack, N. J.; Montclair, 
of Montclair, N. J.; New York, of Manhattanville, 
N. Y.; North Shore, of New Brighton, - &. 
Philadelphia, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Princeton Cal- 
lege of Princeton, N. J,; Rochester, of Rochester, 
N. Y.; Scarsdale, of New York, N. Y.; Trinity 
College, of Hartford, Conn.; West End, of Boston, 
Mass. The Danbury, of Danbury, Conn., has ap- 
plied for admission. 


A VERY interesting series of games were played on 
the Longwood Grounds, at Boston, on May 14, be- 
tween Thomas Pettitt, the professional court tennis 
champion, and Richard D. Sears, the amateur lawn 
tennis champion. Sears had been spending the 
winter at Cannes, France, with the Renshaw 
brothers, the champions of England, and with Dr. 
Dwight, and had been in daily practice with them. 
The result was that he played better tennis than his 
friends ever saw him play before. Pettitt had been 


in the courts all winter teaching, and he, also, was in 
fine condition. 
five and vantage sets. 


The game was the best three sets in 
The full score was as fol- 





lows : 

FIRST SET. 
4s 678 920 
ror £ 8 2-6 
© o°1r000 04 
sa 5973 9 
Irre ot 6 
ooot to o3 

THIRD SET. 

CE id sastenmsaes. axanion za34585 6789 
BI cinin iis oe ne teasareweyenn tee ©oerttezrorc x 6 
5c cova cemnsesoneamanas zr3r000200 0-3 

FOURTH SET. 
RD cinéssacnsadn 22345 697 8 90 2 12 
-O?T OF £0 0 O88 kf IHF 
rtoroorrr1seoeo os 





Total sets, Sears, 3; Pettitt, .z. 

Total games, Sears, 23; Pettitt, 17. 

Umpires, William Gray, Fred Mansfield. 

Richard Dudley Sears was born in Boston 24 years 
ago. He is 5 feet 9% inches high, and weighs 150 
pounds. He has been playing lawn tennis since 
1879, and since 1881 has been invincible in singles, 
having held the championship every year since then, 
and, with Dr. Dwight, having defeated all comers in 
doubles. In 1883, he won the United States 
championship doubles, with J. Clark as partner. 
He held the Harvard University championship three 
years, and lost it one year ago to J. Clark. For the 
last three seasons he has not played in tournaments, 
but has simply defended the championship. He 
has been twice abroad—in 1884 and in 1886. 
While in England, he met in singles and doubles the 
best players in that country, and won several prizes. 

Thomas Pettitt is a resident of South Boston, but 
Kent, Eng., is his birthplace. He is 25 years old, 
5 feet 3 inches tall, and weighs 140 pounds. When 
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a mere boy, he came to this country, and obtained 
employment in the Boston court. Here he soon 
gave evidence of skill and aptitude, which have since 
ripened and obtained for him championship honors. 
He has defeated Boakes, Canadian champion ; 

George Lambert, who held the championship for 16 
years; C. A. Saunders, Heathcote, Tompkins, and 
others. He is in charge of the Boston court, and 
during the summer is superintendent of the Casino 
courts at Newport. 


RACQUET. 

THE CourT GALLERIES of the New York Racquet 
Club were crowded on the afternoon of March 20 
to witness the final contest of the opening champion- 
ship series of games, in which Messrs. Lydig and 
Allen had proved to be the leading contestants, a 
close and exciting match being looked for. Mr. 
Lydig, however, did not show up in his usual fine 
form, while his opponent played a very fast game 
indeed, showing masterly play alike in his service, 
his recovery of low balls, and his pick-ups at half 
volley. His low cuts close to the backboard were 
noteworthy. In the first game Mr. Allen took the 
lead in the first inning, but his opponent went to 
the front in the fourth, and finally came in the win- 
ner in the eleventh by the appended score :— 





-s@ogzgtoerteortt s g=-ts 
Lydig © 0° § 0 O 31 0 0 2 ott 
: Alien, 11; Lydig, 7 
“ 
; 
se Service— “S 11; s * 
“  returns— ‘“* 43 ~ -» 


In the second game the contest was close up to 
the eighth inning, when Mr. Allen scored 6 aces by 
splendid play, he winning by the following score :— 


Be icenscdccesecsraevsene 1003002 61: 215 
Se re 130008 0..—5 
Aces by service—Allen, 93 ; L vai, 3 3. 


returns— 

The third game Pon nated in an easy victory 
for the active cricketer, as will be seen by the ap- 
pended score :— 


BRN ni aineensseisteissnnaoes 6010 t Io I—I5 
RE sesw senejhaencsasssaeegeces tr2oe0ero011,.—6 
Aces by service— Allen, ra Lydig, 4 4 
“6 returns— 2. 
Total aces by cavten~dliien, 28; L ydig, i Total, 42. 
“«  returns— “* 17; ae 


etait La Montagne, Sr. 


The Dearborn Racquet Club of Chicago was 
organized on March 13, on which occasion the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, Treat 
Campbell; secretary and treasurer, M. C. Light- 
ner; directors, T. Campbell, M. C. Lightner, A. G. 
Spalding, W. C. Larned, G. C. Eldridge, W. Com- 
stock, W. Borden. There are thirty members in 
the club, and they have secured the old Racquet 
Building, on Michigan Avenue. 


RIDING. 


THE New York Gentlemen’s Riding Club, on 
May 22, started on a three weeks’ riding trip through 
Bridgeport, New Milford, Great Barrington, Wil- 
liamstown, Bennington, and then on to Saratoga. 
The route lies mainly through the Berkshire Hills. 
Nineteen of the tourist party were booted and spurred, 
wore white helmets, and displayed about half an 
inch of the brightest of pink scarfs. The cavalcade 
was followed by an ambulance-like wagon filled with 
hampers and blankets, saddles, and numerous boxes. 
Two grooms and six extra saddle horses accom- 
panied the club. The following are the names of 
those who started: Messrs. G. C. Clausen, Howard 
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Carroll, A. F. Braidich, O. Knauth, J. A. Fuller, I. 
T. Williams, M. G. Amsinck, E. Seybel, I. Simon, 
H. A. Stoerzer, Charles T. Roberts, E. A. Harriot, 
H. W. Struss, Charles C. Clausen, H. W. Schmidt, 
L. B. Bell, B. A. Beyer, Charles H. Stadler, and E, 
J. Parsons. The first ten are the names of those 
who went over the entire route. 


THE RIFLE. 


THE Creedmoor shooting range was occupied by 
National Guard riflemen for the first time this sea- 
son on May 22. The weather was fine, but a “‘ fish- 
tail” wind prevailed. Nevertheless, good shooting 
was done, the prize winners being as follows: G. 
W. Latz, Thirteenth Regiment, 44 out of 50; T. 
H. Swift, Ninth, 43; H. T. Farrell, Twelfth, 41; 
J. A. Jenkins, Seventh, 40; W. H. Stokes, Twenty- 
third, 40; S. W. Merritt, Seventh, 39; L. E. Lef- 
ferts, Seventh, 38; F. C. McLewee, staff, 38. 


THE Class Rowing Races of Yale College, on 
May 15, on Lake Saltonstall, came off despite of un- 
favorable weather. The events ended as follows: 
Eight-oared shells, two miles, straightaway, Junior 
first, in 11m. 34s.; University second, in 11m. 36s.; 
Freshmen third, in 11m. 39s.; Sophomores fourth, 
in IIm. 43s. The winning crew was as follows: 
J. C. Copley (bow), H. B. Ferris, L. S. Bigelow, 
S. Knight, E. L. Burke, J. Rodgers, Jr., C. W. 
Holly, E. L. Hare (stroke), L. E. Caldwell (cox- 
swain). R. Appleton, bowman of the University 
crew was too unw !l to row, and Percy Bolton, ’86, 
took his place. Single-scull race, Dunham club, 
one mile, C. E. Hillier, ’86, first in 8m. 17s.; F. R. 
Cooley, ’86, second, in 8m. Igs.; J. M. Day, ’86, 
third, in 8m. 39s.; W. A. Robbins, ’86, fourth. 
Single-scull race, Cleveland Cup, Percy Bolton, ’86, 
first, in 7m. 44s.; H. R. Farrington, ’86, second, in 
7m. 49s. 

AT SHELL Mounp, near San Francisco, Cal., on 
March 28, the following scores, Creedmore target, 
possible 50@at each distance, were made by the Na- 
tional Shooting Club : 

Champion class—A. Johnson, 200 yards, 44 ; 500 
yards, 49; Captain J. E. Klein, 200 yards, 43; 500 
yards, 44; T. E. Carson, 200 yards, 44; 500 yards, 43. 

First class—P. M. Diers, 200 yards, 42; 500yards, 
42; E. N. Snook, 200 yards, 40; 500 yards, 43; 
S. J. Pembroke, 200 yards, 39; 500 yards, 49. 

On the same day two teams of seven shot, aggre- 
gating out of a possible 350 at 200 yard scores of 
266 and 274, and at 500 yard scores of 217 and 240, 
The best individual scores in this team shoot were : 

P. E. Robertson, 200 yards, 44; 500 yards, 50; 
A. Johnson, 200 yards, 44; 500 yards, 48; T. E. 
Carson, 200 yards, 43 : 500 yards, 46. 

Mr. Robertson’s clean score of 500 yards is the 
first straight run of bull’s-eyes made in the United 
States this year, and is one of the few ever made on 
the range. Johnson’s 49, at the same distance in 
the champion class shoot, is great. 


ROWING. 


AT a meeting of the Cambridge University Boat 
Club at Cambridge, England, held May 11, the 
president reported that he had received a challenge 
from Harvard University to row the Cambridge Uni- 
versity crew that had recently beaten Oxford. The 
race was proposed to be rowed in England over the 
inter-university course on the Thames at the end of 
September. The Americuns’ challenge was fully 
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discussed by the meeting, which was very largely at- 
tended, and it was finally decided that the time pro- 
posed, falling at the end of the long vacation, would 
render it impracticable for them to keep their crew 
together for the necessary training, and a reply was 
directed to be sent to the challengers to that effect. 


THE Executive Board of the Northwestern Amateur 
Boating Association held a meeting in Detroit, May 
18, at which they selected Grand Rapids as the place 
of the next regatta, providing satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made, and adopted July 14, 15 as 
the dates for the meeting should they not conflict 
with the important local doings. The Sylvan Club, 
Moline, Ill.; Owashtanong, Grand Rapids, and 
Galveston, Galveston, Tex., were elected to member- 
ship, and the board adjourned to meet at Grand 
Rapids, July 13. 


THE May regatta of the Columbia Boat Club 
class crews, in eight-oared shells, resulted as follows: 
Juniors, first, in gm. 55s., course, mile and a half; 
Freshmen, second; Seniors, third, and Sophomores, 
fourth. In the pair-oared gig-race with coxswains, 
one mile straightaway, G. F. Warrenand G, F. 
Stevens won in 7m. 15s. In the race between the 
four-oared shells over the same course, the School of 
Arts crew won in 5m. 58s. 


IN the race between crews of Columbia College and 
the Atlanta Club, on May 11, for the amateur cham- 
pionship of the Harlem River, the college crew won 
by four lengths. The course was one mile, and the 
time of winner 5m. 32s. 


IN the annual class races of the Harvard oarsmen, 
rowed on the Charles River course, Boston, in May 
there was a close contest between the Sophomores, 
Freshmen and Juniors. The Sophomores won by 
fifteen feet from the Freshmen, who were half a 
length ahead of the Juniors, with the Seniors iast. 
The time of the winning crew was 12m. 30s. 


THE Nautilus Boat Club, of Brooklyn, has greatly 
improved its club-house at the foot of Sixty-fifth 
street, Brooklyn, the alterations giving increased 
facilities, and making provision for the rapidly 
increasing membership. The boats have also re- 
ceived a thorough overhauling, and are now in first- 
class trim. The club has joined the Long Island 
Rowing Association, and will be represented in the 
season's regattas. Their friends predict success, as 
the club has lately received some decided acqui- 
sitions. 


THE Ariel Rowing Club, of Brooklyn, which was 
organized during the winter, occupied its new club- 
house, at the foot of Fifty-eighth street, adjoining 
the club-house of the Varuna Boat Club, on May 22. 
The incorporators of the club were: E. W. Fleet, . 
W. E. McNaughton, H. L. Angell, Robert J. Bell, 

H. Angell, Walter Zschoch, H. Braeunlich, 
Thomas H. Reilly, J. Montgomery, J. W. Samp- 
son, Evsley Childs, Theodore R. Armour, and 
George F. Smith. The course which has been laid 
out for rowing is seven-eighths of a mile long. The 
colors adopted by the members are deep orange and 
navy blue. ‘The officers of the club are: Theodore 
R. Armour, president ; John W. Sampson, vice- 
president ; Henry L. Angell, secretary ; William E. 
MacNaughton, treasurer; Robert J. Bell, captain ; 
Ernest W. Fleet, first lieutenant. The club regatta 
is announced for September 10. 

GEORGE I. SENEY, JR’S new cat-boat has been 
matched to sail a race with Mr. William H. Lang- 
Jey’s new cat-boat, just completed by Brown, of 
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Tottenville, S. I., for $250 a side, on July 5, ten 
miles to windward and return. 


BEACH, the champion rower of Australia, recently 
challenged Hanlan to row him a match on the 
Thames, and Hanlan has accepted the offer. The 
race between the rival scullers of the two colonies 
will be the most exciting ever rowed in England. It 
will be on neutral waters for one thing, and it will 
afford Hanlan a chance to recover his lost laurels and 
prestige. 


SHOOTING. 


THE new game laws of New Jersey were all ap- 
proved, in May last by the Governor, and they are 
to be strictly enforced. The penalty for violation is 
$15 for each bird or animal shot or found in posses- 
sion. The provision in regard to having the game 
in possession is a new one, and is further carried out 
in another act, which imposes a penalty of $15 for 
having in possession and offering to sell any deer, 
hare, rabbit, squirrel, quail, pheasant, woodcock, 
rail bird, reed bird, prairie chicken, plover, or duck, 
after being caught in a snare, snood or trap. 
Another act imposes the same penalty for shipping 
to market in other States those birds the killing of 
which is now restricted by law. Still another act 
forbids the killing of any European pheasant, par- 
tridge, or grouse for three years, and after that, during 
any portion of the year except the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December. It also provides 
that nobody shall kill these birds on the land of 
another without consent. In the counties of Cam- 
den, Gloucester, Salem, Cumberland and Cape May, 
the penalty for violating this act is $25. 


THE Fountain Gun Club, of Brooklyn, held their 
last field meeting on their club grounds, at the Pros- 
pect Park Fair Grounds, on May 5, as the entire 
ground was required for racing purposes. The club 
has since returned to their old quarters at McMahon’s 
half-mile track, at Parkville, L. I. The winners in 
the shoot of the closing meeting were as follows: 
Dr. Wynn was the champion in class A, C. S. Ken- 
dall in class B, after shooting off a tie with Mr. 
Chappell, and Mr. Stewart won in class C. Referee 
and scorer, Hugh Goodwin. Dr. Wynn shot at 28 
yards, killing six out of seven birds ; Kendall shoot- 
ing at 25 yards; Chappell at 25, and Stewart at 24, 
each killing the same number of birds, as did Hugh 

McLaughlin, but the latter shoot at 24 yards. 


THE second clay pigeon match between George A. 
Warder, of Springfield, and Dr. Parsons, of Indi- 
anapolis, took place-at the latter city April 15. The 
following are the scores; Warder, 70 out of 100; 
Parsons, 77 out of 100. The match was awarded to 
Parsons by 7 birds. It was at 100 pigeons, 50 
singles and 25 doubles. 


SWIMMING. 


A SwimMING feat was accomplished, in May last, 
by John Robinson, the English swimmer from the 
Isle of Man swimming across the Hudson from 
Nyack to Tarrytown, a distance of three and one- 
half miles, in th. 36s. The race was against time, 
the bet being that Robinson could not swim the dis- 
tance in th, 45m. 


WALKING. 
A PARTY of amateur pedestrians, of the Brooklyn 


Young Men’s Christian Association, on May 23, be- 
gan a series of Saturday afternoon rambles, they 
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taking a ten-mile walk, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor J. D. Andrews, from the St. George Ferry, 
Staten Island, and back. The rambles will be con- 
tinued every clear Saturday afternoon during the 
season. All members of the association are invited 
to join in them. The parties will meet at three 
o'clock, in the gymnasium. 


YACHTING. 


QuiITE A NuMBER OF EVENTs had been arranged 
for Decoration Day in New York waters, but it 
turned out to bea day with but little wind for yacht- 
ing. Eight of the yachting organizations, the Atlan- 
tic, the Seawanhaka Corinthian, the Knickerbocker, 
the Newark, the Brooklyn, the Jersey City, the New 
Jersey and the Pavonia Yacht Clubs had made prep- 
arations either for a set regatta or for an opening 
sail, in which the sailing qualities of the yachts just 
put in first-class order should be tested, and the calm 
weather well nigh spoiled all, and rendered all prep- 
arations nugatory. Only the slight yachts had any 
success in their events worthy of note. 


AT the May meeting of the Seawanhaka Yacht 
Club, the following amendments were made to the 
club rules. The first proposition was to amend that 
part of Rule II., Section 1, relating to classification 
of cutters, sloops, and yawls, to read as follows: 

First class, measuring 71 feet load water-line 
length and over; second class, measuring 55 feet 
and less than 75 feet load water-line length; third 
class, measuring 45 feet and less than 55 feet load 
water-line length; fourth class, measuring 35 feet and 
less than 45 feet load water-line length; fifth class, 
measuring less than 35 feet load water-line length. 
This change involves only the addition of a larger 
class and a renumbering of the classes. This was 
adopted. 

The other amendment offered was a radical one, 
and was discussed at length, and only carried after 
some opposition. It read as follows : 

‘*To amend Rule X. relating to Corinthian crews, 
by striking out all of Sec. 2 and substituting the fol- 
lowing : 

‘*Sec. 2. Professional crews shall be allowed on 
schooners and first-class cutters, sloops, and yawls. 

“*Sec. 3. Second-class cutters, sloops, and yawls, 
may carry four professionals as part of their crew. 

“*Sec. 4. Yachts carrying professional crews in 
whole or in part, shall be subject to Rules XII. and 
XIII.” 

The other regulations of the club, limiting number 
of crew and providing that the yachts must be sailed 
by amateurs, are still in force. 


THE San Francisco yachts, Aggie, a center-board 
schooner, 70x23 feet on load-line, and 5 feet 8 inches 
draft, and Zur/ine, a keel schooner, 72 feet 3 inches 
by 21 feet, and 8 feet 3 inches draft, sailed two 
races this spring, neither of which was finished 
within the time limit. In the first trial, on May 2, 
the Lurline came in ahead. On May 9, the Lurline 
again led. On May 16, the race was sailed again, 
Aggie winning by 2m. 46s. 


THE New York Yacht Club cruise has been ap- 
pointed for August 4, when the club yachts will 
rendezvous at New London. 


THE new schooner-yacht Coronet made her first 
trial trip on May 22, out around the light-ship and 
back, with her owner and a large party on board. 
She behaved very well, and fully comes up to the 
expectations of her owner. 
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THE Minnetouka Yacht Club, of Minneapolis, on 
May-Ig, elected officers for the year as follows: 
commodore, E. M. Wilson; vice-commodore, C. 
McC. Reeve; secretary and treasurer, G. A. Morse; 
measurer, G. A. Dole; assistant-measurer, Harlow 
C. Gale; regatta committee: E. J. Phelps, G. A. 
Brackett, J. E. Starr, B. C. Hurd, R. D. Warner. 
Messrs. Gale, Eustis and Sidle were appointed a 
committee to select designs and arrange for commo- 
dore’s, vice-commodore’s and club flags. The com- 
mittee on sailing course reported that they had se- 
lected the old course in the big lake, and had placed 
permanent buoys; that the distance around same 
was five and one-half miles. It was then decided 
that the regular regattas, which were fixed for July 
5, July 27, and August 11, should be sailed twice 
around the course with a time limit of two and three- 
quarter hours, The rules of measurement were so 
arranged that yachts having overhanging sterns will 
have one-third of the overhang added to their regu- 
lar water-line measurement. Mr. Brackett reported 
that spar buoys were being placed on all reefs and 
shoals. The club adopted and incorporated in its 
regulations the maritime law requiring sailing ves- 
sels to carry a white light at the fore-top after 
sunset. 


AN English correspondent writes to a prominent 
yachtsman of this city that the Ga/atea’s ballast has 
been recast, and has been lowered and placed more 
amidships. Her mainsail has been altered at the 
foot, and she is to sail with the foot of her mainsail 
laced to the boom. Her black paint has been burnt 
off, and she will appear painted white, like her 
Boston rivals. Her spar measurements remain the 
same, but they have been reduced in diameter. It 
is expected that the alterations will be of great help 
to her in sailing. Mr. J. Beavor-Webb has evidently 
changed his opinions regarding ‘‘loose-footed” 
mainsails, and has adopted the ideas of those who 
were in charge of the Puritan last year. The 
London Field says the Galatea will sail direct for 
Boston. The Ga/aéea had a trial trip on May 15. 
She was under shortened sails, but showed a speed 
of ten knots an hour against a stiff northeast 
wind. After she had been sailing for a few hours, 
the wind increased to a gale, and, notwithstanding 
her mainsail was reefed, the Ga/atea’s canvas was so 
badly damaged as to make it necessary for her to 
put into Portsmouth for repairs. 


THE four new American sloop yachts which are to 
be the rivals of the English cutter, the Gadatea, to- 
gether with that yacht itself, are of the following 
dimensions : 
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THE Seawanhaka Yacht Club held a very impor- 
tant meeting on May 1g, at Delmonico’s in this city, 
on which occasion general changes were made in the 
club rules. The by-law compelling the fixing of the 
date for the annual cruise at the May meeting was 
stricken out, and the following amendments were 
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made to the sailing regulations, relating to the clas- 
sification of cutters, sloops and yawls : 
First-class—Measuring 71 feet, load water-line length, and 


over. Second class—Measuring 55 feet and less than 71. 
Third class—Measuring 45 feet and less than 55. Fourth 
class—Measuring 35 feet and less than 45 feet. Fifth class— 


Measuring less than 35 feet. 


The Corinthian principles of the club were some- 
what modified by an amendment to the rules relating 
to Corinthian crews. The amendment provides that 
professional crews shall be allowed on schooners and 
second-class cutter-sloops and yawls. 


THE following letter, from J. Beavor Webb, fully 
explains the situation in regard to the coming race 
for the Queen’s Cup: 

No. 18 Cranspy GARDENS, Lonpon, S. W., May 22. 
To William Krebs, Esg., Secretary America's Cup Com- 
mittee, New York, United States of America: 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of April 26 
last, and to thank your committee for the consideration they 
have given to the proposals contained in my letter of April 10 
last. Iam instructed by Lieutenant Henn, R. N., to say that 
for the reason given in your letter of April 26, he accepts the 
decision of your committee, that one of the races must be 
sailed over the New York Yacht Club course, and not at New- 
port, but thinks it would be undesirable Ga/atea should take 
part in any races until after one, at least, of the cup races has 
been sailed, as her doing so would necessarily tend to decrease 
the interest in them. 

Lieutenant Henn would be glad if the committee would con- 
sider the advisability of also barring the False Hook shoal in 
the New York Yacht Club course, as, with an off-shore wind 
and ebb tide, an advantage may be derived by taking a passage 
inside that shoal. 

As the committee do not see their way to an alteration inthe 
mode of determining the time allowance adopted last year, 
Lieutenant Henn will not, under the circumstances, press this 
point further; but suggests that the actual sail area of each 
vessel should be used instead of the approximate sail area 
found by the New York Yacht Club rule. 

Both Lieutenant Henn and myself fully appreciate the de- 
sire of the committee to meet his views, and so to arrange the 
races as to insure true sport, and I am to inform your cemmit- 
tee that his suggestions are made solely with a similar object. 
We are also fully sensible of the fair and sportsmanlike feeling 
displayed last year to Genesta, not only by American yachts- 
men, but also by the general public of the United States, and 
nothing shall be wanting on our part to reciprocate and en- 
courage this good feeling. 

Again thanking your committee for their courtesy, and 
trusting to have the pleasure of meeting them early in July 
next, when the suggestions herein can be discussed, com my 
dear sir, yours faithfully, J. Beavor Wess. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Young Amateur asks :—What is a wheel amateur ? 
It is important that all bicycle and tricycle clubs 
should fully understand the definition of the term 
‘‘amateur” as applied to wheeling. It is as fol- 
lows: 

‘An amateur is one who has never engaged in, 
nor assisted in, nor taughi any athletic exercise for 
money, or other remuneration ; nor knowingly com- 
peted with or against a professional for a prize of 
any description, or in public.” 

A cyclist forfeits his right to compete as an ama- 
teur, and thereby becomes a professional, by — 

(a) Engaging in cycling, or any other athletic 
exercise, or personally teaching, iraining, or coach- 
ing any other person therein, either as a means of 
obtaining a livelihood, or for a staked bet, a money 
prize, or gate money. 

(6) Competing with, or pace-making for, or hav- 
ing the pace made by a professional, or person under 
sentence of suspension, in public, or for a prize. 

(c) Selling, realizing upon, or otherwise turning 
into cash, any prize won by him. 

(d) Accepting, directly or indirectly, any remu- 
neration from a cycle manufacturer, agent, or other 
person interested in the trade or sport, for cycle 
riding. 
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‘THE LATEST THING IN OUTING, 
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THE LADIES’ CLUB—A NATUKAL SEQUENCE. 





—Wheel Life.” 





OUTING FOR JULY. 


















































A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 

















OUTING FOR AUGUST. 





HEAVING THE LEAD. 
-By M. J. Burns. 








